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nouns and verbs, no names for declensions, moods, tenses, an 1 
voices.”— Macaulay's History of Knold 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE ftE?$ER. 


The sense of the English Public has now twice 
been taken upon the subject of the prcsent work; 
and its general interest has been attested, ‘on 
both occasions, by the most unequivocal marks 
of public favour. The wide and germinating 
cireul&tion of the first twa Parts, affords clearest 
proof that this interest has arisen from no ac¬ 
cidental or ephemeral cause : that it has its root 
in the intrinsic importance of the subject itself, 
as one vitally linked, not.only with the history 
of mankind, but with the* truths of Revelation, j 
From the Word of God we learn that there'^as 
a time, when - ?Jie whole earth wes uf • ,$n> 
language and one • speech ; ’’ and as there is 
abundant reason to infer, both frqm the nature 
*of the case, and from the internal evidences of 
so many languages, that the confusion of tongues 
at BteJ't-1'’was only dialectic, it follows that all 
who implicitly receive the testimony of God’s 
Word, must believe all the languages of the 
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human family *^o be traceable to that one 
Primeval source: in a word, to the language of 
the world before the Flood. 

In the f - ~a4sent work, the soundness of^thi?, 
great first principle of philology has be6n al¬ 
ready tested experimentally, at Sinai, and in 
Egypt; ahd, to the public at large, the experi¬ 
mental results appear practically to have de¬ 
monstrated its truth. From Sinai and # Egypt 
T‘would now invite the reader-to. 'direct his 
attention eastwards, and cross with me the 
Euphrates. In entering upon this new and 
strange field, at once the seat of three ‘of the 
greatest empires of the ancient world, and of 
three of the most mysterious vehicles of thought 
and speech, I would begin by affirming, what'* 
am prepared, I trust, ,to prove, that we change 
|he characters, but not the language. 

, J’h«*^§s^ys of philologist^^ penetrate the 
mysteries of unknown tongues, and illegible 
characters, h^ve been hitherto, almost uniformly, 
based upon th@ sands of unsupported theory,' 
and prosecuted in. the spirit of unchecked specu- 
lation. Instead of substantive proof bSmg^nade 
the sole groundwork of conviction, in the great 
majority of cases, if the loader will only pau^e 
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thoughtfully to ask himself why he'believes, he 
will find the only answer he has to give is this, 
Because his Guide-Book tells him it is so. * l/,he 
will be at the additional pains to crqss-examine 
his. witness, he may further dWtrve^ that the 
reasonings upon which he hofi been resting 
are, too commonly, a series, not of proofs, but 
of postulates: that points vitally fundamental, 
in each successive theory, are.^onstantly as¬ 
sumed^ by each theorist, as knowfc Sudconceded, 
without any authority whatsoever beyond*the 
assumption. 

To close the door effectually against su,ch end¬ 
less illusions, some test, some check, by which 
mere conjec|ure could be tried, was clearly in¬ 
dispensable. This check I found for my own 
safeguard in the principle of legend and device^ 
a principle of all primitive record-writing, -whicht 
once discovered, J was in duty bound to employ 
for‘the safeguard of others. In the present 
volume, accordingly, as in the two preceding 
Parts of the work, ray decypherments will be 
plainly directed and confined to pictorial Monu¬ 
ments and Inscriptions. 

Another law and limit of inquiry, although 
already laid down (Part II. pp. 75, 76.) is so 
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important a9 to demand and justify restatement 
here: “ I would premise oijce for all, that the 
object proposed throughout the present work is, 
not the theoretical reconstruction of an un¬ 
known scientific grammar, but the experimental 
recovery of a dost vocabulary. This is the 
Baconian principle, the only true one: a prin¬ 
ciple as applicable to philology as to philosophy: 
which would arrive at general conclusions by an 
^induction of facts, instead of vainly seeking 
aftelr facts through the medium of preconceived 
general conclusions. If we have the vocabulary 
of a language, even to a very moderate extent, 
we have its alphabet: if we have the alphabet 
and vocabulary, we have, at least, the seeds of 
its grammar. This grammar, in all primitive 
tongues, as the reason of the case might well’ 
prepare us to anticipate, will, it is believed, in¬ 
variably be found of the simplest conceivable 
kind and construction.” 

This last position, it .is obvious to remark, 
runs counter to the universal practice of modern 
oriental philology; but, in so doing, it runs, 
consonant with the^ first principles of common 
sense. To employ a complex grammSf-trtle- 
cypher a simple language, is, as was wittily 
remarked by a friend, “ to apply a Chubb key t«^ 
a Bramah lock.” 
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The monumental language of Assyria, or 
Babylonia, or Persia, like that of all infant ajid 
barbarous nations, self-convicted of inanity* by 
the endless tautologies, contains, n<v literature, 
and can be intrinsically of little -worth. But As¬ 
syria in another light, as “ tL'e Land of the 
Captivity,” assumes an interest of a very dif¬ 
ferent kind. Thither were first carried the 
long-lost Tribes of Israel; and from thence, we 
learn from the sure word of Prophecy, those, 
Tribes shall one day triumphantly return. The 
glorious theme appeals to the hearts of all true 
believers; and leads the thoughts onwards to¬ 
wards the promised tittle, when God '“.will 
bring Israel again to his habitation.” Such 
were the thoughts awakened by study of the 
monuments of Nineveh ; and from their study I 
was first led to the Inquiry, the results of which' 
are given at the close of this volume. 
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In the First and Second Parts of the present 
work, its principle, namely, the dialectic cha¬ 
racter of the Confusion of Tongues at Babel, 
and the consequent reducityeness of all the 
original post-diluvian dialects to. the one. pri-, 
meval language, ha^ been experimentally tested 
and verified at Sinai and in Egypt: fields of 
inquiry, in which the antecedent presumptions, 
and the actual phenomena, meet together to 
establish" the proof of this principle, in ways, 
and with a completeness, without parallel in 
any thjr&^xample. For, while the whole ante¬ 
cedent circumstances, not merely justify, but 
fosce upon all unbiassed minds, the conviction, 
in. b 
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that “ Is^iel in Egypt” would speak in the 
, language, and, if She wrote, would write in the 
characters,• of the cojintiy of her adoption and 
abode*; the,, facts of the case, oh comparing its 
phenomena,' present physical proof, and oeular 
demonstration^ of the soundness of this convic¬ 
tion. To those facts I would briefly revert, 
before entering upon another field. 

1. In the traced alphabetical synopsis, Plate I. 
Part I. of this work, the popular or.cursive 
alphabets of Egypt and Sinai, technically deno¬ 
minated “ enchorial,” exhibit, to a large extent, 
not only close resemblance, but absolute identity 
of forms. 2. The powers of these forms, as 
tested experimentally, first at Sinai, and then 
in Egypt, prove, as might reasonably be fore- 


* Upon no one point, pgrhaps, connected with- Israel in Egypt, has 
the spirit of special pleading been more busy titan upon this; yet the 
'New Testament supplies an exemplification of the only true principle, 
which ought to put ull special pleading, on |his subject, to silence. The 
Day of Pentecost affords amplest evidence to confute, if not “to con¬ 
vince, the gninsayer.” “ How hear we every man in out own tongue, 
wherein we were bom, Parthians, 4 and Medes, and Elamites, and the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus and 
Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Libya 
about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and 
Arabians, we do hear them speak, in our tongues, the wonderful works 
of God.” 

Here are Jews, “ out of every nation under heaven,” ah‘speaking, not 
Hebrew, but “ their own tongues, the tongues wherein they were born; ” 
and all thereby bearing witness to the self-evincing fact, that Israel in 
Egypt used the Egyptian tongue, “ their own tongue, wherein they e>ere 
boro.” 
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seen, to be also identical: the twofold train of 
experimental decypberments uniformly evincing 
the common forms to possess comm&n powi?ra? 
3. But this identity of form and power is’not 
limited to the enchorial characters; it embraces, 
also, to a considerable extent, the hieroglyphic 
alphabet of Egypt; many of whose characters 
are homogeneous, and some identical, in their 
forms, with the enchorial. 

With* regard to Egypt, what is here briefly 
stated, has been already largely established 
(Part II.), on the sure principle of legend and 
device, throughout a series of experimental 
decypherments from her pictorial monument^.* 

* The need of pictorial illustrations, or hieroglyphic symbols, in all 
the primitive tongues, can be demonstrated from the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament itself, in the uncertainty as to its interpretation so often 
disclosed by our own authorized version ancUits marginal readings. For 
example, it was found impossible, in mqpy instances, to decide with any 
certainty, whether onfe or another given Hebrew word, was, or was not, 
a proper name. 'Accordingly, all such doubtful terms are doubly ren¬ 
dered. jjtfow, had pictures accompanied the Hebrew text, as in Egypt, 
and sometimes at Sinai, all doubt and difficulty would have disappeared. 
The picture would settle the question. Again, in the Hebrew Bible, 
doubt has often arisen, as in the instances of the terms JYllDrQ, Behemoth 
Salu, and many more, as to the kind of creature so designated. 
\lpw instantly would this have been obviated by. the device placed beside 
the legend. 

The name niDHS, Behemoth , and the specips of animal designed by this 
nmch-disput&d term of the book of Job, will supply an exemplification 
of this last remark singularly in point. The arguments of Bochart in 
favour of the hippopotamus , and of Schultens in favour of the ilephant, 
have been impartially balanced by Mr. Parkhurst; who justly observes, 
“ that most of the characters given of the Behemoth will correspond also 

b 2 
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With refcrenee to Sinai, I would now only 
i observe, that, so 'far as the characters are in 
tefbrmon, the evidenee of the Egyptiag experi- 

to the elephant.” * Without any reference to this controversy, or any idea 
of its connection with it, my eye one day was arrested by the vtry rare 
hieroglyphic of an elephant, in Plate I. of the First Series of Wilkinson's 
Egypt; a tablet by him entitled, “Berneses III. returning with his 
prisoners." I might have passed on without further remark, had not 
my interest been raised most unexpectedly by observing the word 
'Behemoth, in the clear and well defined characters of my previously 

formed hieroglyphic alphabet, disposed beside the animal, thus, fljL. 
Its exhibited in the opposite engraving. ‘ s o 

the inference that the Behemoth of Job was the elephant, was natural 
and immediate. But this presumption seemed advanced still nearer 
towards proof, when, on turning to Park hurst’s Lexicon, I found that 
“ Boobart takes the termination fit to a mainline noun, to be Egyptian, 
as in du9, <j>au6, ta/ieruB, the names of Egyptian months; ” and, conse¬ 
quently, regarded Behemoth as a word of Egyptian origin. That he was 
right in so concluding, seems now decided by this Egyptian example; 
which, at the same time, settles pietoriaBy the Scriptural sense of the 
name. 

The interest of the discovery, however, does not terminate here. For 
Behemoth is an Arabic, as^ well as a Hebrew word. But while, in 
Hebrew, it occurs not as a verb, and, as a noun* substantive, its sense is 
«limited> to the definition “ Beast* or “ Quadruped," a definition evidently 
without any appropriateness to the subject of our Egyptian hieroglyphic; 
in Arabic, on thy contrary, it not only occurs both as a derivative from 
an existing root, and as a noun substantive in its Hebrew sense; but, in 
the sense, moreover, above all others appropriate to the subject of the 
above tablet, viz. <t Invictus et strenuus miles: et invineibilis 
eques, heros. An uncompleted and valiant warrior : an invincible horeeman 
and hero. The- hieroglyphic elephant, thus explained by this word,*in 
front of the victorious Pharaoh, assuredly requires no other explanation. 
The bird perched on a kind of howdah on its neck, ig jprobably the 
peregrine fitlcon, the royal ensign of the Pharaohs; and symbolizes the 
king. With the Arabic lexicon for our guide, the whole subject of the 
tablet is thus lighted up by this one word, £*£>1 or Behemoth, amf its 
accompanying hieroglyphic of the elephant. 
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ments (Part II.), reflects back with/great cor¬ 
roborative force upon my previous, and wholly 
independent decypherments (Part* I.) o^Ke 
Sinaitic inscriptions; I mean, thljt every 'com¬ 
mon word or character experimentally deter¬ 
mined, by .pictorial decypherments, in Egypt, 
becomes ipso facto determined at Sinai. 

The vital importance to the cause of truth, 
and the settlement of conviction, of this self- 
demonStrative canon, will soon be found and 
felt by the more studious reader. For whoever 
will be at the pains to collate words and cha¬ 
racters common to the Sinaitic inscriptions, and 
the Egyptian monuments, must, in so doing, 
progressively augment for themselves the proof 
of the Egyptian origin, and Israelitish author¬ 
ship, of those inscriptions; and, by necessary 
consequence, must strengthen increasingly tha 
evidences for the correctness, in the main,'of tltd 
decypherments alVeady submitted to the English 
public, and the Christian world, in “The Voice 
of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai.” 

While thus respectfully inviting the co-opera¬ 
tion of others towards the still clearer establish¬ 
ment of # truths, in which all. are alike interested 
who’hold revealed religion dear, the author 
must express his own well-weighed and entire 
conviction, that the avenues for arriving at com-. 
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plete and lfial conclusions are, under Providence, 

now open to us ; tBat the .materials for forming 

nnj&rconclusions are in our hands; and that, 

whenever the/time for this accomplishment shall 

arrive, the result will gloriously vindicate* the 

literal fidelity «of the books of Mo$es, and the 

historical exactness of all that purports to be 

historical in “ the scriptures of truth.” 

* • 

The stage of the general subject at which we 
have now arrived, reconducts us, from Sinai 
and Egypt, to a still more ancient scene—“ the 
plain of Shinarto the spot where that judg¬ 
ment from Heaven was inflicted, which first 
broke the unity of speech, and, by necessaiy 
consequence, that of the human family. 

In entering upon this ground, we come 'with 
the advantage of the antecedent probability, that 
.the primitive language* underwent least change, 
•among those who remained stationary in this 
first settlement of mankind'after the. Flood. 
This probability seems sustained by the nature 
and reason of the case; for, as it was those who 
could no longer understand their fellow-builders 
who removed*, it is but natural to infer, that 

those who remained could still understand each 

* 

other, and remained together because they Could. 

* “ The bricks at Suss are also stamped with inscriptions in tie 
primitive Babylonian character”-- Rairlinson, ubi infra, p, 29. n. 1. 
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Economy of miracle being a known law of Pro¬ 
vidence, the consideration jiftt noticed supplies 
a strong presumption in fayour of the idea^^ha/ 
the people of‘Shinar were comparatively* un¬ 
affected by the judgment; and, consequently, 
that, in the land of Shinar we # may, not un¬ 
reasonably, expect to find one of the least 
adulterated relics of the primeval tongtie.* But 

* “ Those who have studied the subject with most care (and I would 
particularly instance M. Botta, the discoverer of the Nineveh marbles) 
have arrived at the conviction, that all the inscriptions in the complicated 
cuneiform character do, in reality belong to one alphabetical ryetem; and 
they further believe the variations which are perceptible in the different 
inodes of writing to be analogous^ in a general measure^ to the varieties 
of hand and text, which characterize the graphic and glyphic arts of the 
present day.”* < 

“ The Babylonian is unquestionably the most ancient of the three 
great classes of cuneiform writing. It is well known, that legends in this 
character are stamped upon the bricks, which are excavated from the 
foundations of all the buildings in Mesopotamia, Babylon, and Chaldsea, 
that possess the highest and most authentic claims to antiquity; and it 
is hardly extravagant, <therefore, to assign its invention to the primitives 
race which settled in the plains of SHlnar.”— Rawlinson, ap. Journal of, 
the Royal Asiatic Society, vyl. x. part 1 ., Prelim. Rem., p. 20. 

“ The complicated cuneiform character may, I think, be divided into 
three distinct groups: — Babylonian, Assyrian, and Elymasan; and the 
two former of these groups will again admit of subdivision into minor 
branches. Of the Babylonian, there arc only two marked varieties; the 
character of the cylinders may be considered as the type of the one, that 
> of the third column of the trilingual [triliteral ?] inscriptions of Persia 
of the other. The former is, probably, the primitive cuneiform alphabet. 
It is, also, of extensive application : it is found upon the bricks which 
compose the foundations of the primaeval eities of Shinar; at Babylon, 
at Erecii, at Aecad, and at Calneh; and, if the Birsi-Nimrtid be ad¬ 
mitted to represent the tower of Babel, an identification which is sup-' 


Compare Ittch'i Babylon and Pertepoiis , pp. 183—185- 
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the rise of fc the Xssyrian Empire, (the oldest in the 
world,) in this ver^ land, would naturally diffuse, 
its spoken, *and its written language: a 
preSumptior/fully borne out by {he phenomenon 
of those very singular characters, originating 
doubtless in Assyria, but used in common by the 
Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Medes, and the 
Persians,' in after times. For whatever the cir- 
cumsiancial differences in this whole class of 
•characters, it is beyond rational doubt that they 
arb of one family, and traceable to one stock. 

Pliny, who regards alphabetic characters as 
coeval with time , and, consequently, as co-existent 
with mankind , has recorded his opinion (an 
opinion unconsciously tallying with the Scrip¬ 
tural account of the first post-diluvian settle¬ 
ment), that Assyria was their birth-place: 
“ literas semper arbitrer Assyrian fuisse.”* 

- A ‘judgment so consonant with Scripture his¬ 
tory, from so high a heatheii authority, would 
naturally have directed attention, after tfie re¬ 
vival of letters in Europe, had those remote parts 
been then accessible, to “ the plain of Shinar 
and to the recovery of any relics of Assyriah 

ported, not merely by the character of the monument, but tty the universal 
belief of the early Talmudists, it must, in the substructure of that edifice, 
embody the vernacular dialect of Shinar, at the period when ‘ the earth 
was of one language, and of one speech."’— RawUnton, ubi rupra, p, 38, 

% Hist. Nat. Lib. vii. cap. lvii. 
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characters which, possibly, might |till exist, 
whether at the seat of.empire? or in its provinces. 
It was not, however, until % comparatively 
period, that th<5se characters appeal for the first 
time) to have met the eye of the European tra¬ 
veller. And Sir John Chardin in the 17th 
centuiy, seems first to have brought home a 
specimen or two; and Dr. Shaw and’Niebuhr, 
in the 18th, to have been the first to cojiy any 
of the few larger inscriptions. 

If the novelty of these characters served* to 
stimulate the curiosity of the learned, their 
strangeness would appear to have effectually re¬ 
pelled investigation. They were sonordusly de¬ 
nominated, indeed, in terms, to unlearned readers, 
almost as enigmatical as themselves, clavi-formed, 
or nail-headed, cludi-formed, or key-headed, cunei¬ 
form, or wedge-shaped, .from supposed resem-, 
blance to one or other of those implements, 01 ^ 
conceived derivation from them. While the only 
sensible and significant name and origin, early 
and judiciously assigned in the term arrow- 
headed, has been of late capriciously laid aside, 
'in favour of the unmeaning denomination from 
the wedge. The forms themselves, however, to 
the common eye, most plainly represent barbed 
arrowheads and javelin-heads intermixed*, the 


Sec the engraving facing this page, and the engraving facing 
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great weapons'of all ancient Eastern warfare; 
and would seem t6 be indicated, almost to be 
ck«*ibed, in that passage of the 37th Psalm, 
“ whose teetjff are spears and arrows, and their 
tongue a sharp sword.” At least, had* the 
Psalmist meant allusion, here, to tjie Assyrian 
characters, he could not have more graphically 
described’them, than under this image of those 
weapohs of their Assyrian enemies, with which 
the Israelites, subsequently, were only to well 
accfuainted. But whatever the differences of 
opinion as to the origin of the characters, the 
silence of learned Europe, down to the close of 
the last century, seemed unequivocally to ac¬ 
knowledge their illegibility as an alphabet, and 
the consequent impenetrableness of the lan¬ 
guage. 

With the opening of the present centuiy, this 
silence, at length, was Broken. In the year 1802, 
the first serious attempt at decypherment and 
interpretation was made, and made, as usual, in 
Germany ; the country generally foremost in 
every meritorious effort to penetrate the mists 
of time. As this'attempt is the sole basis of all 
that has been subsequently essayed towards the 
unravelment of the arrow-headed characters and 
inscriptions in all their ramifications, whether 
Assyrian, Babylonian, or Persian, a short arid 
clear account of it, for the information of the 
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general reader, is indispensable at the'outset of 
any fresh investigation To 'this object, there¬ 
fore, I shall address and confine myself in- tb" 
first instance. 

In the year 1802, the ingenious author of this 
attempt, Professor Grotefend of Jfalle, first an¬ 
nounced to the world the discovery which he 
conceived himself to have made of a key to the 
alphabet of the simplest species of the arrow-' 
headed inscriptions of Persepolis, obtained by. 
the detection of the proper names Dakius and 
Xerxes, and the patronymic, IIystaspes,* on 
two tablets in this character, published by Nie¬ 
buhr (vol. ii. tab. xxiv. 13. and G.). 'These 
elements of the alphabet, the Professor, subse¬ 
quently, stated himself to have enlarged, by the 
recovery of the name of Cyrus in a cuneiform 
inscription, copied by Sir Gore Ouseley, and by 
James Morier, Esq., from a pillar at Morghab, 


* The'statement of the confessed groundwork of the whole system of 
discovery, originating with Grotefend^ and adopted and enlarged only 
by his successors, brings the question of its soundness, or unsoundness, 
to a very narrow issue. The whole question turns upon the one point, 
v%. whether Grotefend has, or has not, found out the names, Cyrus, 
Darius, Xerxes, &c., upon the arrow-headed tablets. If he has not, or 
even if the point be doubtful, his groundwork, and - with it the entire 
superstructure sifbsequently erected on it, is gone. It is not enough for 
readers to be apprized of this; they must, if they would guard themselves 
against the illusive influences of the developed theory, keep it constantly 
in mipd. 

III. C 
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believed by Mr. Morier (and with high proba¬ 
bility) to be the aficient Pasargada. 

- To obviate any possibility of mistateraent, 
the process' by which the leftrned Professor 
arrived at "these results shall be given in his 
own words. 

Before following any guide, however, into an 
unknown country, it is obviously desirable that 
we should acquaint ourselves with the amount 
• of his qualifications, and with the measure of his 
experience. It may be well, therefore, to pre¬ 
face liis own account of his process, with his own 
representation of his title, from previous acquire¬ 
ments, and prolonged investigation, to anticipate 
or promise success in such an undertaking. 

1. His antecedent qualifications for the* task 
before him, Mr. Grotefend thus modestly de¬ 
scribes :—“ I shall only observe^ that if I flatter 
myself with having succeeded in deciphering the 
first specimen of Persepolitan character, it can 
scarcely, in fairness, be required of me to filrnish, 
also, a satisfactory explanation of the writing 
itself, though it is too much the general custom 
to confound tire business of a decipherer with 
that of an interpreter. Being little acquainted 
with the Oriental languages, I have merely en¬ 
deavoured to determine the value of each sign 
by a species of logical induction, founded on a 
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comparison of all the cognate inscriptions, and 
the different combinations of their characters. 
The way being once laid •open, it will bS the 
appropriate task of the Orientalist alone to fur¬ 
nish *a complete interpretation of the writing, 
now first rendered legible: it were too much to 
call upon the decipherer himself to prove the 
validity of his system by engaging in such an 
attempt ; particularly when there is no such 
thing as a dictionary or grammar of the deci¬ 
phered language in existence, but only a few 
detached fragments.” 

Again, “ Not being myself sufficiently versed 
in the Oriental languages to pronounce decisively 
on this point, 1 shall merely add, that M. de 
Sacy himself has confessed his complete failure 
in every attempt to give the characters another 
signification.” 

And again, “ As it migh’t prove interesting to 
know how a person, without any profound ac¬ 
quaintance with Oriental languages , has been able 
to decipher a species of* Asiatic writing of the 
most remote antiquity, of which the alphabet, 
t!te language, and the contents, were equally 
unknown, I may as well enter into a few details 
relative to the history of my interpretation.” 

2. His casual introduction to the subject of 
the* arfow-headed inscriptions, and the limited 
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amount of 4ime and thought bestowed upon it, 
are thus ingenuously stated : — “I cannot omit 
expressing' my obligations to my fellow-helper 
and friend JJ. Fiorillo, at that time secretary to 
the library, and afterwards Magister legens at 
Gottingen, whi first persuaded me to. attempt deci¬ 
phering these inscriptions , and assisted me with 
,his advice for the first eight or fifteen days in 
which I was busied in establishing the general 
‘principles.” 

Now, with regard to these admissions, although, 
in the first place, comparative unacquaintedness 
with the Oriental languages may not be positive 
disqualification for the office of a decypherer, 
because a man may accidentally discover the true 
powers of the letters of an alphabet, who has no 
knowledge whatever of the language to which it 
belongs: and although, secondly, a few days’ ap¬ 
plication at the instance of a friend, to a new and 
wholly unknown subject, may, by possibility, give 
birth to great results: yet, neither preliminary, 
assuredly, is calculated, antecedently, to inspire 
confidence, or to supersede the most guarded 
caution. It is with great caution, therefore, ahd 
grave consideration, that the inquirer after truth 
will approach an argument thus originating; 
will examine into its groundwork ; will see 
whether it be substantive; and prove the sound- 
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ness of the first, before he. takes the second 
step. 

In this spirit .1 would, n<3w, myself approach, 
and would invite my readers also tp approach, 
ProfeSsor Grotefchd’s own account of the pro¬ 
cess by which he professes to hafte restored to 
light the arrow-headed alphabet; and, conse¬ 
quently, claims to have opened the way {o all 
subsequent inquiry into the languages of Persia, 
Babylon' and Assyria. 

In thus proceeding to investigate, anew, the 
grounds and claims to acceptance of the German 
Professor’s whole system of dccypherment, I would 
observe only in passing, that. the settlement of 
the entire question here at issue, is necessarily 
included in the result of this investigation: inas¬ 
much as every subsequent essay towards the fur¬ 
ther decypherment and interpretation of the 
arrow-headed inscriptions, is avowedly based 
upon Professor Grotefend’s system. As this fact, 
however, is matter of vital moment, with refer¬ 
ence to final conclusions upon this branch of the 
general subject of the present work, it is es¬ 
sential that the reader should be fully aware of 
the fact of the acknowledgment and adoption of 
Grotefend’s discoveries, by the most prominent 
labourers who have followed in this field. I shall, 
therefore, prefix to his own account, the testi- 
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mony borse by Professor Heeren, and the tribute 
paid by Colonel Rawlinson, to Grotefend, as the 
founder of the whole modern school of arrow- 
headed philplogy. 

“ Up to the present time (observes Professor 
Heeren) no person has succeeded- in refuting 
M. Grotpfend’s method of explanation; for dog- 
.matic assertions prove nothing to the contrary, 
even when emitted by Oriental scholars. In 
England, on the other hand, his method'has been 
generally recognised as correct. It is no business 
of mine to undertake the defence of M. Grote¬ 
fend : he has already done it himself to the 
satisfaction of every unprejudiced mind. Within 
these few years, however, a decided adversary to 
his system presented himself in the person of the 
late M. Saint-Martin ; who read before the 
Asiatic Society of Paris a Memoir relative to 
the ancient inscription of Persepolis, an extract 
from which is given in the Journal Asiatique for 
February, 1823. But, if I may be allowed to 
judge from a perusal of this extract, M. Grote¬ 
fend has every reason to congratulate himself in 
meeting with such an opponent; who, so far 
from confuting his interpretations, actually ap¬ 
pears to confirm them in their essential points. 
What Saint-Martin finds fault with in Grotefend, 
is confined, chiefly, to his method of deciphering 
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certain characters (which th§ critic asserts to 
have been too arbitrary), and to his explanations 
of a few words. .In other respects, Saint-Martin 
himself adopts the whole system of M. \Grotefend; 
allows'him the credit of having first correctly read 
the names of the Icings , which furnished a clue 
to the rest of the alphabet ; and in. his ex¬ 
planations, a few points of secondary importance 
excepted, comes to precisely the same conclusions 
as the German scholar. According to M. Saint- 
Martin, the inscription relating to Xerxes reads 
thus: ‘ Xerxes, the powerful king, king of kings, 
son of king Darius, of an illustrious race.’ Ac- 
cording to Grotefend, ‘ Xerxes, the valiant king* 
king of kings, son of Darius the king, successor 
of the sovereign of the world.’ The inscription 
on Darius, as translated by the first-mentioned' 
scholar, is ‘ Darius, the powerful king? king of 
kings, king of the gods, son of Vystashp, of* an 
illustrious and very excellent race.’ By Grote¬ 
fend, * Darius, the valiant king, king of kings, 
king of the people, son of flystaspes, successor of 
the sovereign of the world.’ Such being the 
general agreement of these two scholars in their 
respective modes of interpretation, we may, I 
think [and the reader, here, will probably agree 
with M. Heeren], safely leave them to settle their 
other differences together in an amicable man- 
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ner, without any apprehension that the system 
adapted by M. Grotcfend will eventually turn 
out to be'false, or that any other scholar will 
venture tor contest with him the merit of dis¬ 
covery.” 

A series oflaborious investigators in the same 
field, has since arisen in Germany; and one and 
all have started from the point, and followed 
in the path, originally pointed out by M. Grote- 
fend. His “kings” are their “kings;” and his 
alphabet the sole substratum of their alphabets, 
which are all based upon the proper names, 
Cyrus , Darius , Xerxes , &c., professing only to 
be improved, corrected, and enlarged, by the 
several subsequent inquirers. And as it lias 
been in Germany, so has it been in England: 
a point of fact certified by a single testimony 
which inay well stand for all, that of the latest 
and most distinguished of English inquirers, 
Colonel Rawlinson. The following tribute from 
the pen of this gallant officer (to whom his 
country is not less indebted for his heroic ser¬ 
vices in Afghanistan, than learned Europe for 
his enterprize in copying, for the first time, the 
great arrow-headed inscriptions of JMiistan or 
Bisitun), however lofty the scale of the struc¬ 
ture purporting since to be erected by others 
and by himself, leaves Professor Grotefend in 
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undisputed possession of the palm of*discovery, 
and of the title, amidst the supposed redinte¬ 
grated ruins of the literature of Nineveh, •Baby¬ 
lon, and Persepolis, of master-builder. 

“■Professor Grotefend has certainly the credit 
of being the first who opened a,gallery into this 
rich treasure-house of antiquity. In decyphering 
the names of Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, and Hys- 
taspes, he obtained the true determination of nearby 
a third’of the entire alphabet, and thus, at once, 
supplied a sure and ample basis for further 
research.’’ 

This honourable acknowledgment is succeeded 
by an equally honourable testimony to the con¬ 
ceived merits of a more recent German inquirer, 
Professor Lassen, whose “ identification ‘of at 
least twelve characters, which had been mistaken 
by all his predecessors [!]j may entitle him almost 
to contest with Professor Grotefend tho palm 
of alphabetical discovery.” 

And this tribute, again, is followed by a still 
more honourable disclaimer, on Colonel Rawlin- 
son’s own part, of “ any pretension to originality , 
Vs regards the alphabet which • I have finally de¬ 
cided on adopting." 

By these* candid statements and admissions, 
the inquiry before us is at once simplified; and 
the whole question at issue reduced within the 
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narrowest possible limits; namely, the soundness 
or unsoundness of Professqr Grotefend’s alleged 
original discovery, and the consequent soundness 
or unsoundness of the alphabets subsequently 
formed on that basis. 

We are thu^, naturally re-conducted to the 
fountain-head, —the learned Professor’s own 
account of his own discovery. Its rise and 
progress he very simply, and very clearly, de¬ 
scribes as follows:— 

“•Let us now proceed to an examination of 
my own method of decyphering the first species 
of Persepolitan writing; after which, I shall 
endeavour to furnish a brief sketch of the results 
obtained from my interpretation, as far as they 
may interest the general historian. With re¬ 
gard to my mode of procedure, and manner of 
decyphering, they are both so excellently laid down 
by the Baron Silvestrfe de Sacy, in a letter to 
M. Millin (Magasin Enclopedique, Annee viii. 
tome v. p. 438.), that I need only refer 'the 
reader to that source. But, as it might prove 
interesting to know how a person, without any 
profound acquaintance with oriental languages/ 
has been able to decypher a species of Asiatic 
writing of the most remote antiquity, of which • 
the alphabet, the language, and the contents 
‘ were equally unknown, I may as well enter into 
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a few details relative to the history'of my in¬ 
terpretation. 

“ Among the inscriptions of the first* hind 
[the simplest form of the Persepolitan writing], 
there are two, very accurately copiecl'by Niebuhr 
(vol. ii. tab. xxiv. B. and Gr.). , They are ac¬ 
companied with translations evidently made 
from the two other kinds of writing, which are 
of the same size, and, according to all appear¬ 
ance, of the same contents; and therefore, as 
the first kind is, in general, the most simple* of 
all the cuneiform writings, my predecessors have 
applied themselves to decypher it in preference 
to the rest. From the same point, also, 1 1 took 
my own departure, particularly as the word 
recognized by Tychsen and Miinter as the key of 
the whole alphabet, occurs most frequently in 
the species in. question;* and supposing, witb 
Tychsen, that we must look for titles of kings in 
the inscriptions placed over their portraits (Niebuhr, 
Travels^ vol. ii. pp. 112. 117.), I felt convinced 
that the word so oftert repeated, must signify 
‘ king.’ Having, therefore, arrived at the same 
principle with Tychsen and ■ Miinter, without 
perusing any work upon cuneiform writing, and 
without seeing any other copies than those of 
Le Bruyn and Niebuhr, 1 translated the two in¬ 
scriptions, according to the analogy of those in 
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Pehlvi deciphered by M. de Sacy, in the foliow- 
ing manner:— 

N.N., REX . MAGNUS ( ?)' REX. REGUM . (REX - UM.) 

FILIU8 -. (#EGIS) . STIRPS . ACHAEMENES ( ?) (—) 

f “ I was thus,naturally led to infer, that these 
two kings [?] must be father and son, because 
the king in Niebuhr’s PI. G. was called the 
son [?] of the king in PI. B.; and because in 
both the translations of the other kinds of writ¬ 
ing* [?3> there existed the same connection be¬ 
tween the two names [?]. Up on-this I examined 
Heeren’s Researches, and the essay of M. MUn- 
ter, in order to ascertain the particular age of 
the Persian kings, to whieh the bas-reliefs. in 
the ruins of Persepolis belonged, and thereby 
to discover the names applicable to them; the 
vnly way in which • I 'could possibly succeed in 
finding out the signification of certain letters'; and, 
ultimately, ~by this means , elucidate • the whole 
of them. Being fully persuaded, from an exa¬ 
mination of the contemporary Greek historians, 
whose writings are the most circumstantial of 
any we know, that I must, in this case, look for 
two kings of the dynasty of the Achaemenides *, 

' Colonel llawlinson's process is simply the repetition of Grotefend’s : 
viz. 1. the assumption of the existence, in the unknown inscriptions, of 
proper nniaes; 2. the conjectural verification of the assumed names; 
and 3. the construction of an alphabet, based on this double assumption." 
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I, ift consequence, ran over the list; and succes¬ 
sively applied the names to the characters of 
the inscriptions. These names could; obviously, 
be neither Cyrus, nor Cambyses, t because' the 
names [?J occurring in the inscriptions, do not 


To submit it in his own words, here is his account of the process, as 
applied to the inscribed tablets at Hamadan, his first eSsay: “ These 
tablets consist of two trilingual inscriptions. When I proceeded to 
compare and interline the two inscriptions, or rather the Persian columns 
of the two yiscriptions, I found that the characters coincided throughout, 
except in certain particular groups; and it was only reasonable to suppose 
that the groups which were thus brought out and individualized ‘must 
represent proper names. I further remarked, that there were but 
three of these distinct groups'in the two inscriptions; for the group 
which occupied the second place in one inscription, and which, from its 
position, suggested the idea of its representing the name of the fafher of the 
king who was there commemorated, corresponded with the group wljich 
occupied the first place in the other inscription, and thus, not only served 
dctermiuatcly to connect the two inscriptions together, but, assuming the 
groups to represent proper names, appeared also to indicate a genealogical 
succession. The natural inference was, that, in these three groups of 
characters, I had obtained the proper names belonging to three con¬ 
secutive generations of the Persian monarchy; and it so happened, that* 
the first three names of Hystaspes, Darius, and Xerxes, which bapplied 
at hazard to the three groups, according to the succession, proved to 
auswer # in all satisfactorily, and were, in fact, the true identifications.” 

( Ut sujtra , pp. 5,6.') 

Now what is the entire proccss # here described; but a series, not of 
proofs, but of postulates ? 1. The unknown characters in question may, 

or may not, represent proper names; 2. if they do represent proper 
^gmes, these may, or may not, be the names of kings; 3. if they be the 
names of kings, they may, or may not, be in genealogical succession; 
4. if they Ire in genealogical succession, they may, or may not, be the 
names of the Achaemenides, Darius Ilystaspes, and Xenes. The whole 
is still conjectural, and all the wit of mati will never raise it beyond con¬ 
jecture. When all that is to follow depends upon the soundness of the 
alphabet, the thoughtful inquirer after truth may well pause to ask him¬ 
self the value of an alphabet distilled from such an alembic.. 
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begin with the same letter. Cyrus and Arta- 
xerxes were equally inapplicable, because, in refe¬ 
rence to the characters, the first is too short, 
antf the second too long; there only remained, 
therefore, the names of Darius and Xerxes; 
and these latter [in their supposed length] 
agreed so exactly with the characters, that 
1 could not hesitate in selecting them. Besides, 
In the inscription relative to the son [?] the 
royal title [?] was, also, attributed to the father, 
but not' in the one relating to the latter [ ?]; 
an observation which holds good with regard to 
the Persepolitan inscriptions generally. Having 
THUS FOUND OUT MORE THAN TWELVE LETTERS*, 

* The reliance to be placed on Professor Grotefcnd’s “ twelve letters,” 
and upon the whole system of alphabetical discovery to which his theory 
has given birth, may be brought to a very plain and simple test ; the 
amount, namely, of mistakes and recantations made and avowed perio- 
„ dically, if not by himself, by all Jtiis successors; whose alphabets change 
their powers with a Proteus-like facility elusive of all substantive grasp. 
Thus, It propos to Grotefend’s twelve letters, we are told by Colonel 
Rawlinson of “ the recent researches of Professor Lassen, supplying an 
identification of at least twelve characters which had hem mistaken by all 
hie predecessors." Of Grotefend himself he observes, “ His alphabet ex¬ 
hibits a correct identification of eight letters, out of the thirty to which 
he assigned equivalents. Saint-Martin (he adds) endeavoured to construct 
an alphabet of thirty-nine characters; twelve vf these he considered doubt, 
fid i ten he identified correctly; of seventeen his reading was erroneovf" , 
Of another French savant he speaks in connection with his own re¬ 
searches : “ The memoir of M. Biirnouf on the inscriptions of Hamadfin, 
which was forwarded to me by the learned author, showed me that I 
bad- been anticipated in the announcement of many of the improvements 
that I had made on the system of M. Saint-Martin, but 1 still found 
several essential points of difference between the Paris alphabet, and that 
which / had firmed front the writing at Bchistun, and my observations bn 
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among which were precisely those 'composing 
the royal title [?], with the exception of only 

« _ m __ 

• , 

a few of these points «>f difference, I sent at once to M. Burnout fyi 
this letter I believe I suggested, amongst others, theffollowing identifi¬ 
cations*^ preference to the values assigned by M. Burnouf 

I remained fora long time in doubt regarding the value of the follow¬ 
ing characters, wnr.ar.- $<>■, and, in the powers 

which I assigned to the two latter, lam even now at issue tilth all my pre¬ 
decessors. During this period I obtaiyed, through continued labour, 
the following identifications of value: 

<K*=A; fi-v; f<f =tfo 

At the same time, I must admit that I teas not altogether satisfied 
with the powers that I had assigned; and that with regard to that most 
useful character | y, I remained entirely in error until the following year. " 
— llawlinson. ut supra, pp. 4—10. 

I take at hazard a few specimens only of the acknowledged doubts and 
differences, mistakes and recantations, as to the true powers of the arrow- 
headed characters, thus given to the world by the leading advocates of 
the Grotefend system. It rests with the reflecting reader to consider for 
himself what reliance can rationally be placed on alphabets, confessedly 
constructed from doubtful or changeful elements? why, in alphabets 
thus based wholly on qpnjecture, the eMijccttire of one learned philologist* 
should be preferable to that of anothca? And, lastly, why, in the case 
of the same philologist, liis^ last year's conjecture should supersede the 
conjecture of the preceding year ? The terms, indeed, in which Colonel 
RawlinSon himself speaks of his published Behistun alphabet, shows 
only how completely the whole subject is still at sea; when he describes 
it ns “ the alphabet which / have fthally decided on adopting, and again, 
“ in the winter of last year, before I left Persia, the alphabet I had decided 
on adopting exhibited almost the same appearance that it docs at 
Resent,” is it possible to conceal from ourselves how the issue trembled 
in the balance ? how completely the question as to the contents of the 
Behistun inscription, and consequently as to the language of ancient 
Persia, turned upon the pendulous final decision, between most doubtful 
alternatives, of one man ? The moral is only too plain ; a lost alphabet 
never was, and never can be, recovered by conjecture; in other words, 
verified experiment, on substautive principles, like those of legend and 
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one, the n&xt business was to give these names [?], 
hitherto merely known to.us by Greek pronun- 

device and the application of known alphabetic powers to known alpha¬ 
betic forms, is the finly safe rule. 

The self-evident uncertainty which thus pervades the professed resto¬ 
rations of the arrow-headed alphabet, necessarily extends itself to the 
professed interpretatiows of the language. Accordingly, Colonel Raw-, 
linson himself pronounces of the founder of his own system, “ The trans¬ 
lations of Processor Grotefend and of Saint-Martin are altogether erroneous, 
and merit no attention whatever," 11.). Of M. Burnouf’s “incidental 
examination of the geographical names contained in one of Niebuhr’s 
Persepolitan inscriptions, constituting by far the most interesting portion 
of his researches,” he states that, “ in a list which exhibits the titles of 
twerfty-four of the most celebrated nations of Asia, he has correctly de¬ 
ciphered ten only of the names" And again, ‘‘of the remainder, he left 
the greater part untouched, but the few which lie did examine were in¬ 
correctly rendered even of Professor Lassen’s translations (his own 
latest and highest authority), he observes that, while “the highly im- 
prqved condition of the Bonn alphabet lias rendered the Professor’s 
identification of the geographical names at Persepolis far superior in 
correctness to that of M. Burnouf, still lie is not, I think, without error 
in his reading and appropriation of these names; and that he has also, in 
many cases misunderstood , both the etymology of the words, and the gram¬ 
matical structure of the language , as will be apparent from the appendix 
* to the present memoir, where I have compared th§ Professor’s translation 
of Niebuhr’s inscription with ufy own.” (pp. 12,13.) Tire doubt thus 
thrown upon the labours of some of the rpost eminent of his fellow- 
labourers, will naturally strike reflecting readers as some ground of 
doubtfulness respecting the better success of his own. For wlierc the 
ground of the parties here at issuers common, this ground being not 
experiment but conjecture, and the strife consequently one only of 
opinion against opinion, the latest opinion can have no other obvious ad¬ 
vantage than that of being the last word. What has been said by Colonel 
llawlinson of the translations of Grotefend or Saint-Martin, Burnouf or 
Lassen, will not fail to be said of those of Colonel Rawlinson by fresh 
investigators on the Grotefend system, in its very essence a field for 
% boundless speculation. Uncertainty must still hang over every portion 
of such a field: an uncertainty, in the present case, assuredly not re¬ 
moved by the gallant Colonel’s own report of his means and methods 
of proceeding. After admitting with becoming modesty his liability to 
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oiation, their true Persian form [?]; in order, 
by ascertaining the correct value of each character , 

- _ - 

error—“ I do not affect* to consider my translations asunimpeachdhlc; 
those who expect, in the present paper, to see the cuneiform inscriptions 
rendered*and explained with as much certainly and clearness as the 
ancient tablets of .Greece and Rome, will be lamentably disappointed 
he thus proceeds, — “It mugt be remembered thaT the Persian of the 
ante-Alexandrian ages has long censed to be a living language; that its 
interpretation depends on the collateral aid of the Sanskrit, the Zend, and 
the corrupted dialects which, in the forests and mountains of Persia, 
have survived the wreck of the old tongue ; and that, in a few instances, 
where these qpgnatc and derivative languages have failed to perpetuate 
the ancient roots, or where my limited acquaintance with the different 
dialects may have failed to discover the connection, / have (>ee.n obliged to 
assign an arbitrary meaning, obtained by comparative propriety of appli¬ 
cation, in a vefy limited field of research," &c. „ 

Let the reader reflect only for a moment on these sources and materials 
of decypherment, and he must surely see, that this entire scheme»of de- 
cyphcrment is based wholly on conjecture. The ancient Persian, it is 
conceded, has been long lost and unknown. That the Sanskrit, ail 
Indian dialect, should prove its interpreter, is an assumption, not only 
without proof, but against all antecedent probability. For the Zend, 
indeed, there is the plea, that it not only belongs to the country, but 
that it is a Persian dialect consecrated # by i(s association, in the Zen- 
davesta, with the laws and religion of Zoroaster; but this plea is annulled 
by the conjecture of Colonel Rawlinson himself, that ‘‘the Zend is 6 later 
language than that of the inscriptions, upon the debris of which it was 
probably £?) refined and systematized.” But when recourse is had to 
hill patois, “and the corrupted dialects, which, in the forests and moun¬ 
tains of Persia [mdy] have survived the wreck of the old tongue,” we are 
thrown loose upon the sea of language without chart or compass, and 
left at the mercy of every chance wave. When to these most dubious 
maerials of decypherment are added “arbitrary meanings, obtained by 
comparative propriety of application in a very limited field of research,” 
what, I would, ask, is decypherment based on such a foundation, but con- 
jecture from the beginning to the end ? It follows that in this, as in every 
other applicatijPfftf the Grotefeud system of decypherment, the inter¬ 
pretation of tlitl language is as ideal as the restoration of the alphabet; 
and that what Dr. Layard has candidly stated m his recent publication 
of his own first essays holds true of all that has preceded, and of all that 
III. D 
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to decypher the king’s title, and thereby, also to 
determine the particular language in which the 
inscriptions were written. The .Zendavesta of 
Anquetil D^uperron appeared to* furnish the best 
information on the subject, especially as the 
frequent use qf vowels had already inclined M. 
Miinter towards the Zend. From this authority 
I learned, that the^ Greek name of Hystaspes 
was pronounced in Persian, Goshtasp, Gustasp, 
Kistasp, or Wistasp.* Here, then, were • the seven 
first letters of the word Hystaspes , in the in¬ 
scription of Darius already pointed out, while a 
comparison of all the royal titles led me to con¬ 
clude, that the three last formed the inflexion of 
the genitive case singular £!]. It is scarcely 
possible to admit the conjecture of M. Duperron, 
that the name of Darius was pronounced, in 
Persian, Eanteraffesk; for, in Iceland’s Disser¬ 
tation He Vet. Ling.' Pers., I observe the follow¬ 
ing quotation .from Strabo rov Aatpsia.6i)u (con¬ 
sequently, in the nominative, Daridves, or, ac¬ 
cording to the Persian system, Dariavesh), 


may follow them. “ When, in 1849, I published the narrative of my 
first researches in Assyria, the numerous inscriptions recovered from the 
remains of the buried palaces were still almost a sealed book; for although 
an interpretation of some had been hazarded, it was rather upon mere 
conjecture, than upon any well-established philological basis.” 

* What reader of “ The Antiquary ” can fail to be reminded, here, of 
“ the Pikar , Pihar , PichtarPiaghtar , or Peughtvr" of his old and plea¬ 
sant friendp Jonathan Oldbuck ? 
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AaptTov exalte<rav, and it is not easy to conceive 
why the Greeks, and the Hebrew writers, should 
have transformed Eanterajfesh into Dareios or 
Dariavesh. I confined myself, therefore, to the 
word Darius, or Dariavesh; and only endeavoured 
to find out the Persian sounds in the name of 
Xerxes [?]. Without stopping at the .name of 
Artaxerxes, in the Pehlvi ob the modern Persian^, 
I gave the preference to the Zend , taking as a 
model tiie word Araxes, on which Duperron 
makes the following remark, in the Memoires 
de VAcademic Royale des Inscriptions , tome xxxi. 
p. 367.: ‘ Araxes is formed from Wcorokeslie or 
Warakshe, simply by dropping the first letter*; 
and kshe is always represented in Greek by 
In consequence, I had no hesitation in trans¬ 
forming the name of Xerxes into Kshershe or 
Ksharshe, being "guided by* the letters indicated 
in the words, Hystaspes and Darius [?3; *the 
only difficulty was, the occurrence of an ad¬ 
ditional sign between the sh and the e, which 
last, Miinter rightly [?] conjectured to be the 
first letter of the Zend alphabet, and which has, 
also, the value of an open a. Having compared, 
afresh, all the inscriptions given by Niebuhr 
and Le Bruyn, in order to assure myself that 
the names were faithfully copied, I found that 
the fourth character in the word Hystaspes f?] 
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ought to he composed of three principal wedges 
of the same length; but that, in the name of 
Xerxes [?], the third 1- character caught to be writ¬ 
ten with only one, and the fifth, on the contrary, 
with three transverse wedges. This cifcum- 
stance led me to remark, that the third character 
in the name of Xerxes [?] was synonymous 
■ with the fourth and. last of the royal title [?]; 
and, as the three first signs in this title had been 
aspertained by means of the name of Xerxes, and 
the last but one by that of Hystaspes, I en¬ 
deavoured to ^cypher the whole, in order to find 
out the meaning of the unknown sign; which 
also occurs in the name of Darius [?], after the 
three first characters representing the syllable 
Dais. The vocabulary of the Zend language, 
by M. Duperron, presented no word under the 
letters kshe, signifying king, but a number of 
equivalent forms under kshe, which led me to 
understand the language of the inscription [?]; 
and proved to a certainty [?] that the first let¬ 
ter in the name of Xerxes was kh; bu,t I found 
no clue to the meaning of the unknown sign. 
In the meanwhile, however, as no form of 'the 
Zend [?] accffl'ded better with the characters 
of the inscription than that of khsheio, I assumed 
this unknown sign as the mark of aspiration, 
or a long h. I was the less scrupulous in admit- 
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ting some such sign of aspiration, as I Jiad before 
observed, in the Zendavesta, a number of words 
written, sometimes with, at others ’withcfUt an 
h; and had afp.o met with a remark (in' the 
MSmoires already quoted, p. 365.) to the effect, 
that, ‘ a final a is aspirated as if.it was followed 
by an h.’ This, also, would serve to explain 
satisfactorily the third character in the name 
of Xerxes [?], as well as the fourth in that of* 
Darius : and the h would apply, with equal 1 
propriety, to the inflection of the genitive case 
singular she, and to the end of the word ah [?], so 
often recurring, as tsh does to tlfe inflection of 
the genitive plural etshao. I have recognized 
this aspiration in several words of the Persepo- 
litan inscriptions, as, for example, in Daliut- 
shao, which I, at first, supposed to stand for 
Daharen, but . which a continued study of the* 
Zend language has sliown’me to be synonymous 
with populorum. But, since M. de Sacy has 
made several well-grounded objections to the names 
of Xerxes and f)arius' [the basis of the whole 
theory], I began to conjecture that this sign might, 
also, serve to determine the correct pronuncia¬ 
tion of the names in which it occurs, and 
provide against their being enounced Khsher- 
she, instead of Khsh-ershe ; or Da-re-ash, instead 
of Dareash, &c. &c. &c. 
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“ There is no occasion for me to detail the 
particular method which ]«followed in gradually 
tracing out 1 the signification of all the other cha¬ 
racters, as it must be sufficiently evident, from 
what, has already been said, that my mode of 
procedure, so far from being conducted on arbi¬ 
trary principles , has been as circumspect as pos¬ 
sible ; and that my plan of decyphering, least of 
all, deserves the imputation of blind chance, 
‘which certain partisans of my antagonist, have 
be6n pleased to throw upon it—If I flatter 
myself with having succeeded in decyphering the 
first specimen of Persepolitan character ,” &e. &c. 

Now, surely, on examination of its details, 
every considerate reader must perceive that this 
whole account of the process of discovery is a 
series, not of proofs, but of postulates; that 
• there is a petitio principii throughout; that the 
question is begged frdm beginning to end. 

1. At the first step, and as the foundation of 
his whole structure, we are here called upon by 
Professor Grotefend to yield implicit assent, not 
to a proof, but to a bare conjecture, that the tide 
King must occur in any inscriptions placed over 
supposed portraits of supposed kings at Per- 
sepolis. 

2. We are required to receive as proof, a 
second bare conjecture, grounding itself upon the 
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first, that an unknown word of the most frequent 
occurrence in the inscriptions in question, must 
be this title of king. This* conjectural proof is 
so vital in his argument, that it claims, in fair¬ 
ness, to be repeated in his own words: “ Sup¬ 
posing, with Tychsen, that we must look for the 
titles of kings in the inscriptions placed over 
their portraits, J felt convinced that the’ word so 
often repeated must be king.” 

3. Upon this double assumption (for it is* 

plainly nothing more) the unknown word, thus 
decyphered as “ king,” is further and forthwith 
“recognized” as the key oe the whole al¬ 
phabet. < 

4. This “key-word of the whole alphabet*” 
thus problematically obtained, is, at once, em¬ 
ployed as the Professor’s master-key in the work 
of decypherment. And by* its aid, an inscription . 
is translated, in which, as Indubitable, the word 
Rex, four times repeated, very properly forms 
the staple, while its accessories, Magnus and 
Achasmenes, as confessed conjectures, are mo¬ 
destly marked with queries. Why his notes of 
interrogation are omitted in Filius and Stikps, 
renderings obviously in the same category, the 
Professor has riot informed us, nor is it easy 
to perceive. Rex, however, is the acknowledged 
stock-word of the decypherment; and the value 
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of its satellites is ascertainable only by the fact 
that the reading Bex itself rests, wholly and 
solely, upon the authority of a double con¬ 
jecture. 

5. A system based on conjecture, is naturally 
prolific of results. Accordingly, as his next step 
in advance, Professor Grotefend eonjecturally 
discovers “two kings,” “father and son,” in 
'Niebuhr’s two inscriptions. “ I was thus natu- 
• rally led [*. e, by his own translation] to infer, that 

thfese two kings must be father and son, because 
the king in Niebuhr’s PI. G. was called [i. e. by the 
Professor himself] the son of the king in PI. B.; 
and because in both the translations of [in] the 
other kinds of writing, there existed the same 
connection between the two names. 

6. Conjectural names for these conjectural 
< kings are the elements of decypherment next to 

be provided. And (admitting, for argument’s 
sake, what, in point of fact, is wholly inad¬ 
missible, the soundness of his previous decypher¬ 
ment of the key-word “of these inscriptions as 
“ king,”) the learned Professor here, at length, 
deals with fair probabilities; however short these 
probabilities may fall of substantive proofs. He 
assumes the Persepolitan inscriptions to be of 
the time of the Acheemenides, and, like the regal 
buildings of Persepolis, to be the work of Cyrus 
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himself, or of his more immediate successors. 
And both assumptions are just and fair. He 
argues that “ the 'Dames «could obviously * be 
neither Cyrus nor Cambyses, because the names 
[words] in the inscriptions do not begin with 
the same letter; ” that “ Cyrus find Cambyses 
were equally inapplicable, because, in reference 
to the characters, the first is too short, and the 
second too longand both negative arguments' 
are, apparently, sound and good. But when once 
he comes to positives, all argument is gone: whfen 
he tells us, “ there only remained, therefore, the 
names of Darius and Xerxes; and these latter 
agreed so exactly with the characters, that I 
could not hesitate in selecting them; ” are we 
not reminded (if the image be not too homely) 
of the man who trussed and roasted, before he 
had caught his hare ? the whole reasoning obvi¬ 
ously turning upon the first gratuitous assump¬ 
tion, “ that the key-word of the whole alphabet 
must signify ‘ king.' ” 

It is needless to folloV the learned Professor 
through his laboured efforts to extract the true 
Athaameniau orthography or orthoepy of Darius 
or Xerxes from the Pehlvi, or from the Zend. 
For no amount of philological guess-work can, 
by any possibility, accumulate into a single sub¬ 
stantive proof. The question of Zend, or Pahli, 
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or any one or oth^r of the various modem hill 
dialects, as representatives of the ancient Per¬ 
sian," may'be bandied by archaeologists to the 
end of time, without the possibility of uniting 
them in any one opinion. The Zendavesta will 
continue, alternately, in one age, with Hyde, to be 
received as the work of Zoroaster, and its dialect 
as a genuine relic of, the language of the Achae- 
menides; in another, with Foucher or Duperron, 
‘ to be rejected as the comparatively modem fabri¬ 
cation, in an obscure patois of the country, of some 
Parsee impostor; without the controversy re¬ 
sulting in any uniform conviction, or any settled 
belief; while the uncertainty of the application 
of the Zend, or any other dialect of the country 
noiv known, as interpreters of the Persepolitan 
inscriptions, is plainly deducible from the ad- 
' missions made, the interpreters themselves being 
the judges. After all is done, all still* is con¬ 
jecture ; and conjecture, itself, not unfrequently 
disturbs and unsettles the very conviction which 
it is its object to product. Thus, Colonel Raw- 
linson, while using it as a sheet-anchor, “ con¬ 
jectures the Zend to be a later language than that 
of the inscriptions , upon the debris of which it 
was probably refined and systematized; yet 
believes it to approach nearer to the Persian of 
the ante-AlemndiHan ages, than any other dia- 
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lect of the family, except the Vedic Sanskrit, 
that is available to modern research.” 

It is with the respect most justly the doe’ of 
British talent, and British enterprize, that I 
would* leave it with the general reader to decide 
for himself, whether our own conjectures, or our 
own belief, either as to the antiquity or the 
recency of obscure Eastern dialects, as to 
whether their relationship with the ancient Per¬ 
sian be ©ne of identity, or one only of corrupt 
and remote approximation, can ever becoilie 
substantive ground for the recovery and recon¬ 
struction of a lost language ? I would only 
observe that, if “ the Zend be a later language 
than that of the inscriptions,” any identification 
of it with that language must be merely con¬ 
jectural, if not purely ideal; while, at all events, 
and in whatever point of view, it is altogether 
incapable of proof. 

But to return to Grotefend and Persepolis. 
I have shown the postulatory character of the 
entire series of positions, which the founder of 
the received system of arrow-headed decypher- 
ment has advanced, and which his successors, 
one and all, have been contented to receive and 
build on as proofs. I have shown, further, that 
in a subject of this nature, however fitted to 
strengthen or augment an argument resting, 
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independently, upop other foundations, no amount 
of probabilities, however «fair, can constitute its 
basil I am now prepared to prove, not only 
thaft the basis of the wtfble argument is, in the 
case before us, unsound, as being, in “itself, 
neither more nor less than a twofold assumption; 
but that the supposed word which constitutes 
it, and which, by Grotefend and all his prede¬ 
cessors and successors, has been rendered “ king" 
and recognized “ as the key of the whole alpha¬ 
bet,” is, itself, not one, but two words. If this 
be proved within the same given inscription, 
the key of the alphabet is broken; but, if its 
master-key be broken, the alphabet is gone. 

The word, or, more correctly, the group of 
characters in question, is 

«TT.^.K-.K Tf.K-.A 

a combination of characters' rendered by Grote¬ 
fend, and by all who follow him, Col. JRawlinson 
inclusive, after the Pehlevi, k’hsh&yathia, or 
“ king" 

This group, we have already seen, occurs and 
recurs in both Niebuhr’s inscriptions G. and'B. 
It also occurs and recurs in a third inscription, 
published among the Persepolitan inscriptions 
copied by the late Claudius Rich, Esq. (see “ Ba¬ 
bylon and Persepolis,” PI. XXIII.), and quoted 
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specially in connection with the two inscriptions 
of Niebuhr. 

Now in this last inscription, while ‘the whole 
formula stands repeatedly in conjunction thus, 1 — 

«nfcflfr<-KTlf?T<^ 

its first half stands, in the following example 
thus:— 

«TT?<lffT<~’ffT<r \ 

«Tt&ftT T<- K T ff -M \ * 

.* 

me group«rr cc fn re- or the first, half 
of the whole formula, thus self-evidently stanch¬ 
ing as a separate and independent word, em¬ 
ployed in different connections and combinations, 
and, consequently, not constituting part, only, 
of a single word “ king” the entire group, it 
follows, consists of two words, and cannot signify 
“ king.” Thus “ the key of the whole alphabet,” 
as already stated, is broken, and the alphabet 
itself gone. 

In passing, in the progress of experimental 
decypherment, from Egypt to the countries bor¬ 
dering eastward on the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
at my first entrance upon that new and strange 


* For similar variations, see also Rich, Plates XVtll. and XXV. 
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field in philology,,.the arrow-headed characters 
and inscriptions, I took up the inquiry, not in 
its* chronological order at Nineveh or Babylon, 
but, after the example '"bf my predecessors, in 
Persia: a course recommended by the simplicity, 
generally speaking, of the Persian characters, 
compared with the more complex forms of other 
classes, especially of the Babylonian; and further 
recommending itself from the opportunities it 
afforded of comparing the results profeSSedly ob¬ 
tained by theoretical decypherers, with those prac¬ 
tically arrived at by the experimental system. 

The inscriptions selected by Cfrotefend, from 
Pasargada and Persepolis, as the starting-posts 
of his discoveries, to me, I will own, appeared 
anything but well-chosen, being too limited in 
scale for the construction of an alphabet; and 
his sheet-anchor, the epigraph from the sup¬ 
posed tomb of Cyrus, being wholly destitute of 
pictorial illustration. The absence of this ad¬ 
junct, and consequently of the principle of 
legend and device, so Vital an element, I had 
always found, in the decypherment of unknown 
tongues, satisfied me, from the outset, that Grote- 
fend’s scheme of decypherment, in itself alto¬ 
gether conjectural, never could be advanced 
beyond conjecture. Happily, however, one 
arrow-beaded monument, self-evidently contera- 
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porary with the era of the Achsemenides, 
the rock-engraven tablets of Behistun, still 
survived in Persia: a monument, * moreover, 
uniting all the'pre-requisites for sound philo¬ 
logical investigation; the scale of its inscriptions 
(400 long lines) being so vast, # as to contain 
within itself ample materials for the full resto¬ 
ration of its alphabet; its repetitions of a given 
clause or sentence so numerous, as at once to 
facilitate* and terid to authenticate, their sub¬ 
division into words; while it possesses the rare 
and inestimable adjunct of a pictorial tablet, 
whose central position, and colossal figures, 
most plainly bespeak, antecedently, on fevery 
principle of good sense, its integral relation to 
the surrounding writings, as the device of their 
legends. 

In a cleft of the mountain of Behistun, or 
Bisitun, in the neighbourhood of Kermanshah, 
and upon the western frontier of Persia, this 
stupendous sculpture, carved in the perpen¬ 
dicular face of the living rock at the dizzy 
height of two hundred feet from the valley, had 


The good sense of Dr. Layard perceived and acknowledged the 
justness of this principle: and he has noticed it in his account of M. Botta’s 
first discovery of Assyrian monuments at Khorsabad: “ Numerous in¬ 
scriptions were cut between the bas-reliefs, and evidently contained the 
explanation of the events that recorded in tculpture ."— Nineveh and ite 
Remains, vol. i. p. 12. 
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long been wistfully, surveyed from bejow by the 
passing European traveller, without any pos- 

• sibility of '& nearer approach. It tfas not until 
the' commencement of the present century, that 
an English artist, the late Sir Robert >• Kerr 
Porter, drawn pp the face of the cliff by ropes, 
succeeded in reaching, and making a drawing of 
the central picture. t But it was reserved for 
the enlightened *eal and enterprise of another 

' Englishman, Major (now Colonel) Rawlinson, our 
British resident at Kerman shah, to achieve the 
arduous task of taking, on cotton cloth, fac¬ 
simile copies of the whole of the tablets and 
inscriptions. 

Upon the grounds already stated, I perceived, 
at first sight, that this great monument pos¬ 
sessed advantages for experimental deeypher- 

• ment of very different value from any attaching 
to the meagre • tablets employed by Grotefend; 
and that these advantages, ‘ together with the 
comparatively simple forms of its characters, 
rendered it the true starting-point for incfuiry 
into the arrow-headed characters.* The accom¬ 
panying interpretations of Colonel Rawlinson 
I was most unwilling to prejudge; for I should 


* « We are indebted to the trilingual [.triliteral ?] inscription* of Persia 
for our only key to the decipherment of the Babylonian alphabet.” — 
Kmolinson, ut supra, p. Si4.‘ 
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have unfeignedly rejoiced to find his success as 
a philologist keep pace with his enterprize as a 
copyist and transcriber. Cfur principles of in¬ 
terpretation, however, had so little ip common, 
that it?would have been romantic to anticipate 
any but chance correspondence in the results. 
Upon examining the proposed alphabet and 
decypherments of this distinguished man, it at 
once appeared that he was simply the disciple of 
Grotefend; and that as his system, like his 
master’s, rested wholly upon theory, it could 
have no analogy with one, like mine, resting 
wholly on verified experiment. ( 

It was not, however, as I have intimated, my 
wish to prejudge: vjery far otherwise. But I 
had the one principle only for my guidance, and 
the one course only open to me: that principle, 
the fundamental one of my "work, namely, “ that 
characters of the same known forms are to be 
assumed to possess the same known powers;” 
this course, the application of the canon in ques¬ 
tion to the forms and powers of the arrow-headed* 
characters. When tried by this test, instead of 
an/ thing unique in the nature of these charac¬ 
ters themselves, they proved to be only a fancy 
of the Assyrians, and other nations east of the 
Euphrates, to employ their favourite weapons of 
war as the formatives of their characters; or, to 

III. E 
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familiarize the truth to the general reader, darts 
and arrows were employed by them on the same 
ornahaental principle on which they have been 
tastefully employed by Mr. Murray, on the 
graceful frontispieces of Dr. Layard’s volumes. 

The character or 'y', accordingly, in the 

Behistup tablets, I treated as the Greek \f>, the 

Hamyaritic b or d: the Jpf-, as the Ethiopic and 

Hamyaritic H» z: the |<7 as the Greek K: the <^, 

as e the Greek v, n: the tY, as the Greex f, only 

with the power of the Hebrew jr, as at Sinai 

and in Egypt, the vowel ? not belonging to any 

of the Semitic dialects: the >y, or tr ? , as the 

Greek or Hamyaritic P, % r: and the >y, as 

the Ethiopic i’, t\ Having, by this process, 

resolved the Behistun inscriptions into their 

alphabetic elements, including the plain down- 

strokes, which, in alt primitive languages, I had 

uniformly found to represent, exclusively, the 

vowels, a, i, and u, the result was an alphabet, in 

scale at least, as consonant with the received laws 
• 

of language, as those of Grotefend and Rawlinson 
were foreign from them. Instead of the forty 
letters assigned by Colonel Rawlinson, after 
Grotefend*, to his Behistun alphabet, and which, 

* “ The ran of all the primitive characters never exceeds forty."— 
Grotefend ap. Heeren, vol. ii. p. 323. In his Behistun alphabet, Col. 
Rawlinson, at one time, adopts this principle; at another, he tells his 
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in the judgment of riper schilars, threw a doubt 
over his whole system*,, I could discover 
barely tenf, a result harmonizing most satiafac- 


readers, “ The alphabet contains about one hundred characters.”—See 
Journal of R. A. S. 9 vol. x. pt. i. p. 33. # 

Dr. Layard, in his account of the A ssyro* Baby Ionian cuneiform 
writing, advances even upon this copious allowance: “ Tl«r alphabet of 
the Persian cuneiform contains but thirty-nine or forty letters: in the 
Assyro-Baby Ionian inscriptions, there are about three hundred different' 
characters.” Again : “ Many of these characters are, undoubtedly, what 
are termed * Variants,’ that is, merely a different way of forming the san e 
letter ; but, even admitting a large number to be so, and to be inter¬ 
changeable arbitrarily, still there are between one hundred and one hun¬ 
dred and fifty letters, which appear to have each their distinct phonetic 
value .”—Nineveh and its Remains , vol. ii. p. 171. 

The rules of alphabetical chronology might seem sufficiently violated 
by the idea of a primitive alphabet containing forty letters; but a pri¬ 
mitive alphabet of from one hundred to one hundred and fifty letters with 
distinct powers, is a theory subversive of all the known principles of 
written language. 

* Col. llawlinson, himself, seems not unaware of this, and almost 
startled by the anomalous results of his conceived success: “Thu ano¬ 
maly which cannot fail, at first sight, attract the attention, and excite 
the astonishment of Orientalists is, that, whilst all the Semitic alphaljptical 
systems with which we are acquainted, are distinguished for their ri< our 
and compactness, the primitive lapidary writing of the same races or, at 
any rAte, of the races occupying the same seats, should be constructed on 
a scale of such extraordinary amplitude, and laxity —(p. 29.) It would, 
indeed, be an extraordinary anomaly if the case were so. 

f This result was arrived at by a careful discrimination between cha¬ 
racters having the appearance of vowels, or of ornamental strokes, and 
characters having known forms of consonants, or radical letters. Long 
experience had taught me that simple unconnected strokes, whether 
down, inclined, or horizontal, never represented consonants, but uni¬ 
formly stood, either for vowels, vowel points, or ornaments; and that no 
accumulation of such adjuncts altered, or affected, their adjectitious 
nature. Exuberance in the use of vowels (a practicSllot unknown to the 
Arabic, and other Semitic idioms) was obviously carried to a greut extent 
upon tlie monuments of Southern Arabia, Sinai, and Egypt, where the 

f. 2 
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torily with the kn6wn rule, that the antiquity 
of .an alphabet is always to be measured by 
its brevity; in near accordance with the old 
Cadmeian alphabet, which consisted of sixteen 
letters only; and in nearer still with its parent 

same simple downstroke may often be seen repeated (ire or cix times, 
enclosed between characters of known consonant forms, mainly consti¬ 
tuting the word. Ornamental flourishes, again, have been, in all ages, 
proverbially a passion with the Eastern nations. In the Arabic, espe¬ 
cially, they have been carried to an excess, which has sometimes buried 
the characters of the monumental inscriptions. For example, the in¬ 
scription on the tomb entitled Madrc-i-Sulicman, of which Sir B. K. 
Porter remarks, “ It would have been useless in me to attempt copying 
it in the little time allowed me, the letters being to confuted amongst the 
ornament!. Some future traveller, I hope, may be allowed to copy it, 
whose intimate knowledge of the language would facilitate the achieve¬ 
ment ; it being a task of skill, as well as of patience, to disentangle the 
Arabic charactert from the labyrinth of their omamenit."— Vol. i. pp. 500, 
501. 

Bearing these phenomena in mind in the consideration of the BehUtun, 
and other arrow-headed inscriptions, I was at once forcibly struck by the 
multitude of single, and apparently characterless strokes; and failing to 
decypher, I resolved to neglect them, and to test only the characters of 
known forms, by the touchstonfi of their known powers. The experiment 
quickly repaid. I found words, on reference to the Arabic lexicon, 
giving, accurately, the senses required by the pictures. I found the sub¬ 
ject of the pictures, and action of the figures, clearly and minutely ex¬ 
plained. I found the very execution of the 'Behistun writing, and its 
ornaments so circumstantially described, as to preclude, to my own mind, 
all liability to error. It was in prosecuting inquiry on the principles in 
question, that I found its alphabet limited to about ten letters; while it 
was by means of this alphabet that I obtained ail the results hereafter to 
be detailed, and to which I have here alluded only by anticipation. The 
result was most disappointing. It was literally 

“ Parturiunt montet ; nascetur ridiculus mux” 

Yet so far it proved satisfactory, as demonstrating the invariable applica¬ 
tion, in all these primitive pictorial monuments, of the principle of legend 
end device. 
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the Phoenician, which contained only thirteen 
letters. Having thus obtained the means, of 
experimental inquiry, the* next step was to 
make the experiments, and test the alphabet by 
the results of its application to these pictorial 
inscriptions. I did so. And owing to previous 
experience of the uniform relation of legend and 
device in all those ancient pictorial monuments, 
wherever found, it was far more to my satisfac¬ 
tion thafi surprise that I found the whole of the 
Behistun inscriptions to be simply explanations 
of the history, the subject, and the circumstances 
of the great central picture, together with an 
account of the artist, of the machinery empldyecl, 
and of the manner of the execution, both of the 
sculpture itself, and of the accompanying in¬ 
scriptions. As some of these descriptions, 
instead of occurring onc6 only, are repeated 
forty or fifty times, and as all of them thost 
accurately tally with, explain, and illustrate the 
picture, the proof of the whole decypherment 
amounts to a virtual demonstration. 

But, although the true powers of the arrow- 
headed characters were first discovered and 
verified in this great Persian monument, it is 
not my intention to open this branch of my 
subject by entering at once on the decypherment 
of the Behistun inscriptions. . Several consider- 
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tttions unite to recommend a different course. 
The chronological order, .although not that in 
winch the* first discoveries were made, is ob¬ 
viously the most natural for tracing the filiation of 
cognate alphabets of the one family. The ehort- 
ness and simplicity of some of the earliest, 
probably, of the Assyrian, and Babylonian, 
pictorial inscriptions, both on tablets and cylin¬ 
ders, contrasted with the stupendous scale of 
•the Behistun monument, render them far pre- 
fefable, as elementary materials, for the intro¬ 
duction of the reader into a field of investigation 
until of late so untrodden: while, by the 
experimental verification of alphabetic powers 
originally discovered, in characters of the same 
forms, at Behistun or Persepolis, to inscriptions 
from Nineveh, or Babylon, the reader, it may 
■ be hoped, will come eventually to the consider¬ 
ation of the Behistun decypherments with the 
advantage of much intermediate and preparatory 
information; and with the further advantage, 
where his confidence may have been gained, of 
the confidence inspired by the success of pre¬ 
vious experiments, in other quarters, upon the 
same characters.’ 

* “ Those who have studied the subject with most care (and I would 
particularly instance M. Botta, the discoverer of the Nineveh marbles), 
have arrived at the conviction, that all the inscriptions in the complicated 
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Upon these grounds, we will now accordingly 
begin by the application of powers first recovered 
at Behistun, to characters of the samej or sifhilar 
forms, upon the* earlier remains ’of Nineveh’ or 
Babylon. Premising only, that here, as in Egypt 
(Part II. of this work), inquiry wij.1 be restricted 
to pictorial inscriptions, and to the principle of 
legend and device: the oqly principle, in the 
decypherment of unknown tongues, which affords ’ 
a prospect., at least, of obtaining the witness of 
a twofold evidence; and our only safeguard, 
consequently, against the dangerous licence of 
unbridled theory, and unchecked speculation. 
If this course prove less fertile in great things 
than the philological schemes of others, what 
may be wanting to it in interest or excitement 
will be more than made up in sobriety and 
safety. If it place before*my readers no grand 
scriptural, or historical, Results*, it has*the 


cuneiform character, which arc severally found upon rocks, upon bricks, 
upon slabs, and upon cylinders, from }he Persian mountains to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, do in reality belong to one single alphabet .'*— Haw 
linson, ut supra , p. 20. 

* # Tlie article “Cyrus, 1 * in the 41 Biographic Universelle," contains 
a wise caution against history-seeking on the monuments of Asia; a 
caution the more needful, because, in dark researches of this nature, what 
men arc predisposed to seek, they are but too apt to find : “ Son regno 
est la premidre dpoque fixe que nous ayons pour I'histoire des anciens 
empires de l’Asie; et rincertitude qui regnoit sur les principaux. evene- 
ments de sa vie des le temps d'llerodote, qui fiorissait environ cent ans 
apres, prouve que Vart cCecrire Vhisteire etait inconnu chez les Perses , et lea 
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humbler merit of Jelling them (what they see 
independently with their ©wn eyes) the subjects 
of the pictures befbre them, the names and 
action of the figures, and such other particulars 
as may best explain the devices in this- most 
ancient form of “Illustrated News.” Of thus 
much I am bound in candour to forewarn my 
reader, that, by the experimental process he will 
look in vain for the histories or names of Ninus 
or Semiramis, of Sennacherib or Nebuehadnez- 
zah But, if the picture represent- a king, he 
will find commonly beside it the word king; 
if an official, the name of the office; if one of 
the Magi (known to a certainty by the costume), 
the word signifying Magus; if a lion, the word 
lion; if an elephant, the word elephant; if a 
horse, the word horse*, &c., together with words 


antres fcuplei tie FAeie : ce qui tioit nous mettre en garde contre la plu- 
part des traditions, qu'on troure dans les histoires profanes pour les 
temps anterieurs." 

* Tlie usage was universal: Sir Francis Palgrave produces a striking 
example from a relic of the Gauls, t found in the crypt of Notre Dame : 
“ On another [stone] you observe three birds: you may count tbeir 
number — so does the inscription — trigaranm. The garan is Brat 
cousin, if not brother, to the crane of the German, the crane of a the 
Cymri, tbe crane of the Greek, and how many more ? " — Hist, of Nor¬ 
mandy, vol. i p. 41. This lively passage happily illustrates, at once, the 
universality of the principle of legend and device, and of the use of words 
self-evidently relics of the one primeval vocabulary. The word crane is, 
in this light, most remarkable : viz. — 

cran — kraan — crane — crane — crane — crane — garan — Varan. 

Saxon, Dutch, Greek, English, German, Welsh, Gaulish, Arabic. 
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describing graphically the whole action of the 
piece. And this surely is only what common 
sense might anticipate of* the delineations and 
writings of any mindless and barbarous people.' 

Another preliminary caution I would venture 
further to submit, namely, as tp the doubtful¬ 
ness, antecedently, of all systems of deeypherment 
which profess to recover n&mes, and events, and 
histories, previously and independently known 
from Scripture or the classics. The natural' 
bent of most men engaged in such pursuits,' to 
find what they seek, and to see what they look 
for, should alone serve as grave ground of cau¬ 
tion to others, if not to themselves. Even Where 
inquiry is checked and corrected by the laws of 
verified experiment, and the aids of pictorial 
illustration, the professed recovery, in.unknown 
tongues, of previously known personages and* 
histories, is, from the nature and necessity Of the 
case, always hazardous ground. But, if decy- 
pherment be founded on theory, and alphabets be 
constructed by conjecture, the case becomes im¬ 
minent: disguise it as they may from others, 
of from themselves, our theoretical decypherers 

* “ In nations where there is hardly the use of letters, what is once 
out of sight is lost tot ever. They think but little; and, of their few 
thoughts, none are watted on the past, in which they are neither inter¬ 
ested by fear nor hope. Their only registers are stated observances, and 
practical repreeentatione. For this reason, an age of ignorance is an age 
of ceremony.” — Dr. Samuel Johnttm. 
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have no other law ithan the law of their own 
wishes, no other limit than«the limit of their own 
imagination's. From this boundless and visionary 
field 1 ,1 would now recall the reflecting reader: 
I would warn him against the too easy accept¬ 
ance of a new .Bible on the one hand, or a new 
Herodotus on the other: I would remind him 
that, in philology as.well as in higher matters, 
we must walk humbly if we would walk securely; 
and that, in any unknown tongue, a single word 
really recovered by verified experiment, is of more 
value than volumes of ideal proof, or plausible 
conjecture. 

I would now invite the attention of the reader 
to a single word, being the sole inscription upon 
the annexed Chaldaean medallion. , The example 
is taken as our first, simply because it happens 
‘to be the first decyphel-ed by me from the Assyro- 
Babylonian remains. ’ The subject of the medal¬ 
lion was apparently sacrificial; and on first 
inspecting it, I perceived this word behind the 
head of the leading priest or sacrificer. It was 
remarkable as not being in the arrow-headed 
characters, but in plain alphabetic letters bf 
those primitive forms, which had been already 
traced and verified at Sinai, in Egypt, in South¬ 
ern Arabia; and which are clearly traceable over 
the whole ancient world. This unexpected cir- 
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cumstance caught and fixed vny attention on the 
Avord, a monogram of three letters. I at once 
read it And, on consulting the 

lexicon, found in Golius, Pullus dorcadis ; 
in Richardson, “ shasar , A young deer;” 
and, in Freytag, Pullus dorcadis mensem- 

natus, that is, “ A fawn of a month old.” This 
last definition left no room for doubt or question ; 
for there was the inonth-old fawn, immediately 
facing the monogram, borne in the arms of the 
next figure, apparently -a sacrificing priest or 
minister. 

1 now reflected that, in this result, we had, so 
far as one word could indicate, an index to the 
language of Babylonia or Assyria; which so far 
proved itself identical with the Hamyaritic, or 
old Arabic. The fact was.obviously one of the 
highest philological importance; because, if ma¬ 
terials were extant in these characters sufficient 
for an induction, we should be in possession of 
the language or dialect of the arrow-headed .cha¬ 
racters themselves, and should know where to 
seek the definitions of the words, whenever the 
powers of the letters could be ascertained. For 
my own conviction was entire, that the arrow¬ 
heads, and javelin : heads, of this whole family, 
were merely the favourite weapons of Avar dis¬ 
posed as letters, or parts of letters; the poAvers of 
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which wqre to be judged of, not by this pecu¬ 
liarity, but, like letters generally, by their forms. 
In connection with this singular mark of the 
passion of the Assyrians for war, it struck me that 
allusion might be intended to their arrow-llteaded 
characters in those words of the Psalmist: — 

• “ My soul is among lions : 

And I lie even among the children of men, who are set on fire ; 

Whose teeth are spears and arrows , 

And their tongue a sharp sword.” 

.In this view of the design and origin of the 
arrow-headed writing, I had soon after the plea¬ 
sure of finding my idea confirmed by the tactful 
acumen of Mr. (now Dr.) Layard, who has come 
independently to the same conclusion, in the fol¬ 
lowing passage from his “ Nineveh and its Re¬ 
mains ”: 

“ Admitting that the Assyrian is the most 
ancient known form of arrow-headed writing, it 
would be interesting to ascertain its origin. The 
epithets of cuneiform, cuneatic, wedge-shaped, 
and arrow-headed, tetc-a-clou (nail-headed) in 
French, and keilformig in German, have been 
variously assigned to it, because its component 
parts resemble either a wedge, the barb of an 
arrow, or a nail, according to the fancy of the 
describer. It is not improbable, however, that 
the original or primitive elements of the letters 
were merely simple lines, the wedge or arrow¬ 
head being a subsequent improvement or embel- 
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lishment." Dr. Layard corroborates Iris opinion 
by matter-of-fact evidence. > “ On a slab at -Nim- 
roud, forming a*part of a wall in the south-west 
palace^ but brought from the most ancient edifice, 

I found one line of writing in which the cha¬ 
racters were thus formed. It occurred beneath 
the usual inscription, and was but slightly cut. 

tmwkT^' 

ifxi'FfrftiTTrmn 

“ It is evident that, by substituting the wfedge 
or arrow-head for the lines in the above inscrip¬ 
tion, the characters would resemble such as are 
found on the earliest Assyrian monuments.”* 

Another variety of the'Assyrian characters, 
noticed in* the same context, afforded oppor¬ 
tunity for a further experimentum cruets towards 
ascertaining the family of that language, with 
which we will now proceed. This variety is thus 
described and depicted by the same authority. 

“ Nor is the element of the most ancient form of 
Assyrian monumental writing always the arrow¬ 
head or the wedge; it sometimes assumes the 
shape of a hammer, on painted bricks, from the 
earliest palace at Nimroud.’’f 


Nineveh and its Remains, vol. ii. p. 179. 


f Ibid. p. 180. 
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To my eye this inscription was so clearly in 
Hainyaritic characters of known form* and 
powers, as to .induct, me at once to attempt its 
translation. Accordingly I subdivided it con- 
jecturally into words, reading from left to right, 
the more usual direction of this whole family of 
writing. The inscription, as read by’me, con¬ 
tained three words. The reader may judge of 
my surprise, when I found these Words actually 
translated in the introductory description by Dr. 

Layard. The central word that first de- 

eyphered, I read, agreeably to the forms of the 
characters, twb; and, on consulting the 

lexicon, was startled’ by the unlooked-for coin¬ 
cidence of the definition, viz., L'ater coctus, 

«A baked brick.” The last word •VTf 

read and with a result equally appropriate, 
viz., kJ Pinxit, “To paint.” The first word 

rasa. Its definition was in 

perfect keeping with its fellows, namely, i- q- 

cyjj, Conjunxit, compegit, conglutinavit, ferru- 
minavit, “ Joining, cramping together, cementing, 
soldering; ” the legend being simply a description 
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of the material on which it wafc impressed, which 
renders literally, in Layard’s words, “ Cemented 
together painted bricks.” The word Later 
coctus, is here specially in place: the Assyrian 
bricks, “Usually, were only of sun-dried clay, but, 
to preserve inscriptions, the painted bricks must 
have been glazed by the action of fire. 

In this example, again, we have three-fold 
proof, that the language of Assyria was the old 
Arabic. This point once ascertained, we are 
enabled legitimately to recur to the Arabic as 
the true key for the decypherment of all Assyro- 
Babylonian inscriptions, whether in simple, or 
in arrow-headed characters.* 

The characters in the second of the foregoing 
inscriptions are a curious specimen of the tran- 

* “ Two characters appear at one time ttf have been in use among the 
Assyrians. One, the cuneiform or arrow-headed, as in Egypt, was, pro¬ 
bably, the hieroglyphic, ami principally employed for monumental* re¬ 
cords: the other, the cursive or hieratic, may have been used in documents 
of a private nature, or for records of public events of minor importance. 
The nature of the arrow-beaded will be hereafter described. The cur• 
sive resembles the writing of the Plutnicimns t Palmyrenes , Babylonians, and 
Jews ; in fact, the character, which, under a few unessential modifications , 
was common to the nations speaking cognate dialects of one language , va¬ 
riously termed the Semitic, Ararnxau, or, more appropriately, Svko- 
Arabian.”— - Nineveh and its Remains , voi. ii. p. 164. 

This passage contains, both a just representation of the alphabetic phe¬ 
nomena which it describes, and a correct statement of the only legitimate 
inference which can be drawn from them ; namely, that, in the cursive 
writing of all a these primitive nations, a common character implies a com¬ 
mon language, dialectically varying, but essentially the same, and best 
defined as the Syro-Arabian. In other words, the reader has here before 
him the fundamental principle of the present work. 
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sition from simple lines, to the simplest form of 
hieroglyphic. The bricks'on which it is engraven 
being the subject of this inscription, the artist, 
it would appear, not content with describing, 
has introduced them into the characters*, what 
Dr. Layard vpry naturally mistook for hammer, 
or rather mallet-heads, being simply hieroglyphics 
of the painted bricks themselves; as the reader, 
1 think, will perceive, on examining the charac¬ 
ters. The principle of the usage would seem to 
be, that, in the infancy of written language, it 
was found impossible to go too far in aiding 
the understanding of the writing, by presenting 
types, or symbols, of the subject to the eye. 

We will now proceed, as proposed, with the 
experimental decyphcrment of the arrow-headed 
characters, not in their isolated forms, where, 
until the alphabet and language 'shall have been 
ascertained, independently, by verified experi¬ 
ments, all is, and ever must be, conjectural only, 
but as they occur, in a series of pictorial tablets 
and cylinders from Nineveh and Babylon, where 
the soundness of the alphabet, and the correct¬ 
ness of the subdivisions into words, can be tested, 
at every step, by the searching ordeal of agree¬ 
ment with the pictures; in other words, by the 
application of the safe and simple principle of 
legend and device. 





The Muscidus. or Moving Tower: with Assyrians storming a Castle. 
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The simplicity of the pictorial subject, and 
the clearness and conclusiveness of its alphabetic 
explanation, give singular interest and value -to 
the specimen from Layard’s Nineveh, 'which, on 
both accounts, I would first introduce to my 
readers. The subject is “ a castle taken by 
assault.” The inscription over it is brief, con¬ 
taining only five words: but the evidence supplied 
by one of. these words (the first decyphered) 
outweighs volumes of learned conjecture. The 
reader shall judge for himself. 

On my first glance at the inscription, I observed 
a word, (the second as read by me), which redd 
or t—Ato, dab, or dabab. I looked for the root 
in Golius, and found the following definition: 

«L)Lio, Musculus, machina bellica, sub qua scn- 
sim promota milites, ad suffodiendum pertin- 
gunt murum.* “ Dabbabat, Ian engine of war, 
under cover of which soldiers approach a town ” 
(to undermine, or batter down, the wall). 
Richardson. 

I returned to the Plate, which I had not yet 
examined; and found there before me the whole 
contents of the definition: the musculus, or 
rolling tower, filled, with soldiers, and armed 
with a battering-ram, in the act of breaching 

* Xlbjf Musculus vel machina bellica, quae, militibus impleta, ad arcis 
muros admovetur, ut perfodiantur. — Frey tag. 
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the wall of the castle.* Let this example be 
treated, as Paley would have treated it, as a 
case of evidences, and the picture, when collated 
with the Above definition of a single word of its 
inscription, presents cumulative evidence of the 
truth of the" decypherment, amounting to five 
distinct proofs. We have 1. the musculus itself, 
2. its soldiers f, 3. its battering-ram, 4. its 
station in juxta-position with a besieged fortress, 
and 5. the results of the whole operation, namely, 
above, the soldiery scaling the battlements, below, 
the breached wall, with its stones falling down. 

The remaining words of the inscription yielded 
senses equally clear, and equally consistent with 
the scene represented: but, for conclusiveness, it 
may not, perhaps, be too much to affirm, that in 
the whole compass of language, it would be 
difficult to find a legend so comprehensively ex¬ 
planatory of its device, as this single word ¥ 4 , 
dab, or dababat. 

• “ The battering-rams were of several kinds. Some were joined to 
moveable towers, which held warriors and armed men. The whole then 
formed one great temporary building, the top of which is represented in 
the sculptures as on a level with the walls, and even turrets, of'the be¬ 
sieged' city ."—Nineveh and its Remaint, vol. ii. p. 367. 

f In the example containing the inscription, tbe soldiers working tbe 
battering-ram are concealed within tbe musculus. In other examples, 
some of them are visible, standing on the turret of the engine, and dis¬ 
charging their arrows against the besieged on the battlements of tbe for¬ 
tress. (See engraving facing p. 14.) Together they complete the defi 
nition of the word Julj J. 
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Our next specimen, also from Layard’s Ni¬ 
neveh, of a pictorial .scene accompanied by a 
short arrow-headed inscription, illustrates anew 
the principle of device and legend, as the fun¬ 
damental rule in all primitive monuihents: the 
writing here, equally as in the preceding example, 
proving, on decypherment, to be simply and 
strictly an explanation of the picture. T^he sub¬ 
ject, as understood by Dr. Layard in the title 
given to his 77th Plate, is “ A king seated on his 
throne, within the walls of a captured city, includ¬ 
ing 3 houses, and 7 tents.” On examining the 
tablet, however, I could discover, in the supposed 
city, no traces of war or capture, but very clear 
marks, on the contrary, of a wholly different 
subject. The circular area, enclosed within a 
turreted wall, was subdivided into two compart¬ 
ments. The upper half represented a king seated 
on his throne, before the gate of his palace, and 
employed in the administration of justice: in 
Scripture language, it is “ the king sitting in the 
gate.” The lower half represented an eastern 
bazaar, or market-place, with its shops and 
goods, its sellers and buyers. I observed a 
butcher’s shop, with its owner occupied in cutting 
up the head of a calf, or some such animal; the 
carcass being suspended above: furniture shops, 
with chairs, sofas, and earthenware vessels; the 
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owners employed in arranging the articles, or in 
chaffering with customers, both within and 
without the wall. *In onejanstance, the buyer 
and seller appear seated opposite to each other, 
bargaining with their hands, as they do in Turkey 
at the present day. The whole scene, in a word, 
was one of peace and commerce. I could no 
longer doubt the nature of the scene represented: 
it was the market-place of Nineveh, including 
within its circuit (like the Agora of the Greeks, 
and the Forum of the Romans) the court of jus¬ 
tice, and adjoining the palace of the Great King. 

The scene of the tablet is the market-place 
with its regal and judicial adjuncts: but its 
inscription, as might be anticipated, proved, on 
decypherment, to belong exclusively to the upper 
compartment, or court of justice, over which it 
stands. Read from right to left, in the direction 
of the principal figure, the first word ►*- C _, J) 

daba, Justitifi, irnplevit provinciam, at once told of 
what we saw before us. The next J^TT « 

tsaba , Protendit inanum ad imprecandum 
alicui, corresponds with and explains the action 
of the king. The third dabah, Palain, 

manifest^, publice, tells that the court represented 
underneath is one of public justice. The fourth 
word «-f--*** ►K; cabasli, Aries, and-Prin- 

ceps, ac dux families ita uti aries est gregis, carries, 



Scene in the Agora of Nineveh.—Assyrian King sitting in Judgment “ in the Gate.' 
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here, its own explanation. '-The’last three words, 
viz. V T idi, Manus ■** hab , ampu- 

tavit manum , and .•Mp^i^***** khasis, Eunuchus, 
convey senses fearfully commented on by the scene 
beneath; where stand two eunuchs, behind the 
executioner*, with their hands cut ,off. It was 
not until I had decyphered the word ^3, that I 
perceived, what I had mistakeft for abrasions, the 
mutilated arms of these unhappy victims. 

A third pictorial example (PI. 73), repre-. 
sents two* caparisoned horses, with a groom 
leading out the foremost. An inscription in 
two lines stands over the picture ; and in front, 
to the left, appears the fragmental figure of the 
Assyrian king, seated under a raised canopy, 
with an attendant behind. I tried the inscrip¬ 
tion by the Lexicon, when it appeared that its 
subject was a horse-race; that the racers in the 
tablet were about to be led forth ; and that tfie 
raised canopy was, not improbably, the royal 
stand, placed so as to command a view of the 
race-course. The subjoined glyphograph repre¬ 
sen ts < the scene described; its accompanying 
glossary, gives my analysis and rendering of the 
inscription, as decyphered by my previously- 
formed alphabet. The reader wiE form his own 
judgment of the tablet, as a further example of 
the principle of legend and device. 



MK 
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A. A AT ras > I *' 1 merua *> Curiu praecedentium primui. 

^ \' First in the race. The fore¬ 

most of the racers. 


T> 


^5 ^, woi, Velox et validum jumentum. 

A swift and strong draught-horse. 


T^-T Ta T cHji rabak , Firmiter religarit: pec . fune in collo. 

^ Binding or tying fast: especially, with a halter. 


htni, Exporrcxit et protendit manum ad capiendum 
, " y quid. 

Stretching forth the hand to lay hold of anything. 


11 ^ 


. teat, Validus et robust us equus. 

•• A strong and powerful horse. 


2 bb, dada, Secutus (d tergo fuit). 

Following behind. 


► ►—T ? add. Ad cursum emisit adegitvc equum. 

Sending forth, or urging, a horse to the race. 


I f I m OjC-i aras, Alacer ac lubens fuit. 

A ^ A Alert and willing. 


tat, I. q. Pracessit et preerertit: Preecurrit. 


, Taking the lead, outstripping, outrun¬ 
ning. 
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In the few pictorial specimens here before us, 
with one great exceptidh, we have, unfortunately 
for experimental .philology, nearly the whole of 
the arrow-headed inscriptions to be found in Dr. 
Layard’s splendid volume of one hundred plates, 
published in connection with his firgt work. Why 
the inscriptions are so rare, or why, where.so rare, 
any are to be met with, seSm questions useless 
to ask, because impossible to answer. From the 
little they have left, however, of this nature, we 
may safely infer the great amount of light that 
would be attainable, had the Assyrians, like 
their contemporaries the Egyptians, usually ac¬ 
companied their pictures with written explana, 
tions; for the subjects of their tablets, unlike 
those of the Egyptians, are commonly so clear 
and simple, as to render any written explana¬ 
tions, if correctly decyphered, self-evident. 

In expressing regret at the total absence of 
inscriptions in so. many of the Assyrian monu¬ 
ments, I have noticed one great exception ; the 
reader will doubtless anticipate me, when I thus 
emphatically qualify the obelisk oe nimroud : 
certainly one of the most curious, possibly one 
of the oldest, monuments in the world. Had Dr. 
Layard done no more than discover and secure 
to England and Europe this single treasure of 
unknown, and it may too justly be apprehended 
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of unknowable, antiquity, he would have done 
enough to hand down his name and memory 
with honour. ' 

If we plight judge by announcements long 
before the public, nothing would seem" easier 
than the decypherment, and nothing more inte¬ 
resting, than the contents, of this monument. 
Thus, in Dr. LayarcTs first publication, we read, 

“ Since writing the above, I have learnt from 
Major Rawlinson that he has succeeded in decy¬ 
phering the inscription on the obelisk described 
in the preceding pages. It contains, according 
to him, the annals of the reign of the son of Ninus. 
He has obtained, moreover, fifteen royal names.” # 
In his last publication, we have a wholly diffe¬ 
rent reading, and^ wholly different date: “ The 
earliest king of whose reign we have any detailed 
account was the builder of the north-west palace 
of Nimroud, the most ancient edifice hitherto 
discovered in Assyria. It is important to ascer¬ 
tain the period of the accession of this early 
Assyrian king, and we apparently have the 
means of fixing it with sufficierit accuracy.' His # 
son, we knots [?], built the centre palace at ’ 
Nimroud, and raised the obelisk [?], now in the 
British Museum, inscribing upon it the principal 
events of his reign [T], He was a great con- 

* Nineveh and its Remains, vol. ii. p. 19?, note 
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queror, and subdued many distant nations. The 
names of the subject kings who paid him tribute, 
are duly recorded on the obelisk [?]; in some ‘in¬ 
stances, with sculptured representations of the 
various • objects sent. Amongst those kings, 
was one whose name reads, ‘ Jehy the son of 
Khumri (Omri );’ and who has been identified 
by Col. Rawlinson with Jehu,‘king of Israel.” ! 

Now hero are two accounts, by the same 
writer, of the same monument, as different and 
opposite as two accounts can be. A chrono¬ 
logical gap of more than eleven centuries must 
be bridged over, before we can bring these 
antagonist accounts into contact at all: for the . 
son of Ninus flourished about b.c. 2000; Jehu, 
about B.c. 884. When brought into comparison, 
what means have we of ascertaining which account 
is the correct one ? or whether either be correct ? 
The whole matter is conjectural; and, in matters 
of conjecture, people will be guided, not by 
proofs, but by predilections. “ The son of 
Ninus” will prevail with the votary of classical 
antiquity; “Jehu,-the son of Omri,” with the 
lover of Scripture history; while the dispas¬ 
sionate reader will be likely to rest in the con¬ 
viction that all remains doubt and darkness, f 

* Layard’s Nineveh end Babylon, pp. 6)3, 6)4. 

t To my own apprehension, without being able to attach the slightest 
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, Receding intuitively from those giddy and 
perilous flights in philology *, where the loftiness 
of'the ascent serves only to precipitate and 
aggravate the fall, it will be my humbler office, 
assigned me by the first principle of *my work, 
leaving untouched all that is unillustrated, i. e. 
the great body of the writing, or nearly 200 
lines, to examine * experimentally the pictorial 

credence to either version, the chronological preference most clearly lies on 
the side of the primeval date. The monument itself bears, on its face, the 
stamp of a primitive antiquity. It is in perfect keeping with Diodorus 
Siculus’s notice of the obelisk of Semiramis.* And what I have said 
incidentally elsewhere, I would,here deliberately repeat, that “upon fair 
proof, we might rationally receive the obelisk from Nimroud, now in the 
British Museum, os a monument of the son of Ninus, ». c. 2000, or as 
of a date of 3900 years.” 

* Such are the discovery of proper names in every unknown inscrip, 
tion, while proper names may, in all likelihood, rarely, if at all, occur: 
and the recovery of history on every ancient monument, at periods when 
history had no existence. “ History (it has been justly observed) is first 
poetical, then narrative, then philosophical. The cultivation of poetry 
has preceded that of prose, _in every country whose literary history can 
be’traced.”— Kenrick's Egypt of Herodotus. 

* The Nimroud obelisk, indeed, accredits Diodorus’s account of that 
of Seiniramis: for it proves that the. obelisk, cut out of a tingle stone, was 
a form of monument in use among the Assyrians. The difference of 
scale makes no difference in the principle of art. In this point of view, 
the relation of Diodorus acquires such a new interest, that I give the 
passage: y Si iiylpagts in rat 'Apfievlvv oput \iOov (ray*, rb /tie* fitjieot 
roSav htarbv sal rpidxotra, rb r\dros Si Kal wdxdV itKotriiritre. ToSrov Si 
woXXoir Tktfleai (tvyat, hputut rt sal foiitut, Karayayovira rpbt rbv srora- 
ybu, bretltare irpbs tV rxeStar, M raimjs Si uaraieoyhraaa learA toS ptb- 
ueros nixpi rijt BagvKtbos, fenjiro ainbt irapa titv fcrunj/wrdnjv hSbt, 
■ rapiSo(ot dtoya rear eraptoutsit, St Tint irofid(ovtrtr Atrb rov trxiyetros 
JSeXlffKOV • tv St rots irrit rails Kurarofmfrftlrius f/ryois KarapityoCtri. — 
Bibliathte, Hht. Vb. ii. cap. xii. 
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parts only of this monument* with their short 
accompanying inscriptions; which, instead .of 
forming parts only, as Dr. Layard supposes, 
of one great inscription, may well be. presumed 
to belong to the separate tablets, over which 
they respectively stand. This faiy presumption 
I now proceed to test by verified experiments. 

Dr. Layard’s highly interesting account of the 
discovery of the obelisk, and graphical descrip¬ 
tion of it^ forms and sculptures, will aptly pre- 
face the proposed examination, while essential to 
prepare my readers (especially those who have 
not seen the original) to accompany me in it. 
After noticing some slight preliminary disco-, 
veries, he proceeds, “ These remains, imperfect 
as they were, promised better things. The 
trench was carried in the same direction for 
several days; but nothing ‘more appeared. It 
was now abovb fifty feet in length, and still 
without any new discovery. I had business in 
Mosul, and was giving directions to the work¬ 
men, to guide them during my absence. Stand¬ 
ing on the edge of the still unprofitable trench, 
I doubted whether I should carry it any further; 
but made up my mind, at last, not to abandon it 
until my return, which would be on the follow¬ 
ing day; I mounted my horse, but had scarcely 
left the mound, when a corner of black marble 
ni. g 
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was uncovered, l^ing on the very edge of the 
trench. This attracted the notice of the super¬ 
intendent of the party, who ordered the place to 
be further examined. The corner was part of 
an obelisk, about six feet six inches in height, 
lying on its side, ten feet below the surface. An 
Arab was sent after me without delay to an¬ 
nounce the discovery; and, on my return, I 
found the obelisk completely exposed to view. 
I descended eagerly into the trench * and was 
immediately struck by the singular appearance, 
and evident antiquity, of the remarkable monu¬ 
ment before me. We raised it from its recum¬ 
bent position ; and with the aid of ropes speedily 
dragged it out of the ruins. Although its shape 
was that of an obelisk, yet it was flat at the top, 
and cut into three gradines. It was sculptured 
on the four sides; tliere were, in all, twenty small 
baS-reliefs; and above, below, and between them, 
was carved an inscription 210 lines in length. 
The whole was in the best preservation; scarcely 
a character of the inscription was wanting ; the 
figures were as sharp and well-defined as if they 
had been carved but a few days before. The 
king is twice represented, followed by his at¬ 
tendants; a prisoner is at his feet, and.his vizier 
'and eunuchs are introducing men leading various 
animals, and carrying vases, and other objects of 
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tribute, on their shoulders, or in their hands. 
The animals are the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
Bactrian or two-humped camel, the wild bull, the 
lion, the stag, and various kinds of monkeys. 
Amongst the objects carried by the tribute- 
bearers, may, perhaps, be distinguished the tusks 
of the elephant, shawls, vases of the precious 
metals, fruit, and bars of metal, or bundles of 
rare wood. From the nature, therefore, of the 
bas-reliefs, it is natural to conjecture that the 
monument was erected to commemorate the con¬ 
quest of India, or of some country far to the east 
of Assyria, and on the confines of the Indian 
peninsula.” * 

On a first inspection of Dr. Layard’s Plates of 
the obelisk, without any reference to his descrip¬ 
tion of its contents, which.I had nqt yet con¬ 
sulted, my attention was arrested by the single 
lines of inscription, disposed in regular series 
over each of its twenty pictorial tablets. The 
regularity'of their rcurrence suggested the pro¬ 
bability of the connection of these single-line 
inscriptions with the tablets as explanatory 
mottos, on the principle of legend and device. 
Besides numerous figures of men and animals, 
the tablets themselves contained a variety of 
objects, known and unknown. The unknown 


Nineveh end its Remains, vol i. pp 340, 347. 
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objects naturally awakened curiosity, and gave 
rise e to conjecture; and by the hope of satis¬ 
fying the one, and of testing .the other, I was 
first led to try experimentally the inscriptions 
over the tablets. The very first experiments 
made, proved signally successful; and decisively 
confirmed my previously-formed impression, that 
the single lines over the tablets were simply 
tables of their contents. A few examples of 
these verifications, not in the order of the tablets, 
but in the order in which they happened to be 
made, may best serve to put my readers sum¬ 
marily in possession of the process and its results. 
In the second tablet of the fourth column of the 
obelisk I observed a tray borne on a man’s head, 
filled with articles, which I conjectured to be 
honey-combs. A .monogram stood over the 
tr ay to the left, which read, by my alphabet, 



I looked for the root, and 


found ijj, darat, Omasum, “A paunch.” On 
reference to the picture, I immediately saw 
that what 1 had taken for honey-combs, were 
the honey-comb tripes, and the objects repre¬ 
sented, oxen’s or calves’ paunches, cut open, so 
as to show the insides. Over this subject, on 
the first tablet of the fourth volume, occurred a 
similar tray, similarly borne, but apparently with 
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somewhat different contents, Kvhich I did not un¬ 
derstand, yet with the .same word, ijj, Omasum ,, 
over it. On submitting both tablets, however, 
to judges conversant with the insides’ of animals, 
the matter was immediately made’clear: the 
lower tray, they remarked, contained the paunches 
laid open; the upper tray, the paUnches in their 
whole state. It was further observed to me, that 
calves’ paunches are much in use in the east, tt>* 
the present day, in their cabobs; and that they • 
are, also, a favourite article of food with the 
genuine, or eastern, gypsies, in England, at the 
present day. This Assyrian tablet thus shows, 
anew, the unchangeableness of eastern manners. 

This one root, dar, proved fruitful, most 
unexpectedly, in further verifications. In the 
same first tablet, I observed two large serni- 
globes, manifestly very weighty, for they were 
sustained with both hands on men’s heads. They 
might be metal pots or kettles, were it not that 
their mouths were obviously covered, so that, in¬ 
stead of sinking down on the bearers’ heads, they 
rested on them. Two words over them, read 
dardar darab.. Their definitions ex¬ 
plained demonstratively the unknown objects: 
viz. dardara, Sonus tympani, “ The sound 
of a drum,” and darab, Pers., “ A large 
brazen kettle-drum.” I had myself no idea of 
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the true nature of'these objects, until thus en¬ 
lightened by the lexicons. But, on showing 
them$ subsequently, without comment, to an in¬ 
telligent observer, he instantly remarked, “ They 
may be potS; or they may be kettle-drums ” 

We have not yet done with the fruitful root 
jH, dar. On "the third face of the obelisk* in 
the fourth tablet, I observed two articles, borne 
on men’s shoulders, which I mistook for legs of 
animals. The word ji .j or recurred in the 
line over them. One of its definitions corrected 
me, and told, what I ought to have seen without 
its aid, the nature of the objects: viz. dar dar, 

Dentes deflui, “ Shed tusks.” Once pointed out, 
there was no mistaking them. But my surprize 
was great indeed, when, on raising the eye, inci¬ 
dentally, to the preceding tablet, I saw the ele¬ 
phant himself, represented, in elucidation, clearly 
of the tusks underneath. Thus curiously it was 
that the Assyrians, and other primitive nations, 
appear to have laboured, in their sculptures and 
pictorial writings, to make clearness doubly clear j 
to leave nothing untold that could be told by 
pictures, and to trust -as little as possible' to 
words. The cause is plain, — theirs was the 
mental infancy of mankind. 

One more occurrence of the root jj on the 
Nimroud obelisk (itufcfirst) is deserving of notice. 
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It is in the last tablet of its*first face. Under¬ 
neath are, again, to be* seen the elephant’s tusks, 
together with a tray of paunches, both cut’open 
and whole; the super-standing wordjj being alike 
explanatory of both devices. 

In juxta-position with the word dar, upon 
the fourth face of the obelisk, I noticed, no less 
than five occurrences of another word, which 
read, by my alphabet, o«sc, atsad, and whose'' 
definitions proved equally varied, and equally 
appropriate to the subjects beneath it, with those 
of its companion. A primary sense of this root 
was, Comprehendit eum in brachiis, “ Clasping in 
the arms.” Another signification, Brachium im r 
posuit, supposuitve, “ Placing the arms upon or 
under any thing” (i. e. supporting it). A 
third definition, Quae circumstant rem et cin- 
gunt, “What surrounds and girds any thing." 
All these definitions are respectively illustrative 
of the several subjects beneath the word. The 
figures are all employed either in grasping, or in 
supporting burthens with their arms, excepting 
in the third tablet, where the two men repre¬ 
sented are occupied in holding two monkeys by 
chains girding round their bodies, the last of the 
above three senses. 

In the centre of the inscription over the mon¬ 
keys and their keepers, I observed a monogram, 
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which I read 



^p, vabah. 


I looked for the 


word without an idea of its meaning, and found its 
definition As a noun ^\j, rabah, Simia mas, “ A 
male monkey or baboon.” The two animals 
below, and their name above, will, by all fair 
minds, be regarded* as an effectual bar, in this 
^example, to special pleading. They who choose 
to dispute evidence like this, betray only their 
own animus. 

In these tabular inscriptions, it is further and 
specially observable, that the evidence of the 
decypherments is not limited to the names, only, 
of the animals or objects; it extends, in some 
examples, to agreement between the words and 
the figures, the definitions and the delineations, 
in the most marked •and discriminatory circum¬ 
stances of both. This is a point of too great 
moment to be left to a mere general statement. 
I shall exemplify it, therefore, in the more pro¬ 
minent . instances of its occurrence. I have 
Already noticed the repeated occurrences on the 
Nimroud obelisk of the word or dardcur, 
Dentes deflui, “ Shed tusks,” over figures bear¬ 
ing elephants’ tusks on their shoulders. Content 
with the correctness of the definition, I had not 
paused to consider its exactness, with reference 
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to the delineations undemeathHhis word. Nor, 
in noticing the fact of elephants shedding their 
teeth, had it occurred to me to connect it specially 
with the representations on the obelisk, until it 
was pointed out by a friend, that all ’the teeth 
delineated on this monument were indubitably 
dentes deflui, or “Shed tusks *the roots , in 
every example, being most accurately depicted; 
thus demonstrating that these teeth, instead of 
being saw® off, had all fallen from the mouth 
of the living elephant. An example of the sam<? 
character, of single occurrence, may be pointed 
out, in the fifth, or last, tablet of Jhe fourth 
side of the monument. The first figure, to the 
right, in this tablet, is that of a man supporting 
a bag of some kind on his shoulders. The posb 
tion of the burthen, and posture of the bearer, 
proved it to be weighty. The word under it, by 
my alphabet reading £TT^ >5^ tabar, told it to 
be gold. I noted down the definition only in its 
general sense, without a thought of its more 
special meaning; when the same friend, observ¬ 
ing that' the bag was evidently sunk in by the 
pressure of the shoulders, and that the bearer, 
instead of grasping the ends, merely touched 
them lightly with the points of his fingers, as 
though not supporting, but balancing only the 
weight,—remarked that, “if the bag contained 
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gold, it must he 1 gold dust”* The remark at 
once sent me back to the lexicon , where I read 
thfi definitions of . which I here submit 
without comment to the reader, aurum 

nativum, antequam ignem vel maUeum sit ex- 
pertum. Hoc enim est dehebon. Sj, j, 

Nom.JJnit. rov prcec. Pars seu particula 
auri, nam illud afenarum, et glareae forma col- 
ligi solet — Golius. —Jj, Aurum, vel fragmcnta 
auri, antequam ignem vel malleum sit expertum. 

Nom. Unit, vncis ^ Para seu particula 
nativi auri. Nam illud arenarum et glarece foi'ma 
colligi solet. — Freytag. “Fragments, or 

particles of [native] gold. . -It Baladal- 
tabar, The country of gold, or of gold dust, that 
•part of Africa called the gold coast.” — Richard¬ 
son. 

DIRECTION OR THE WRITING. 

The Assyrians, like the Egyptians and the 
early Greeks, and in common with most of the 
primitive nations, appear to have had no fixed 
rule for the direction of their writing. Its o pre- 

* The friend alluded to, the Rev. William Dampier, Vicar of Coggee. 
hall, to whom 1 am indebted for several similar verifications of previous 
decypherments, will, I trust, forgive the introduction of his name in this 
connection; whore accuracy of eye is of so peculiar value in detecting 
and determining the design of the delineations, and, in consequence, the 
sense of the writing.' 
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vailing tendency was from left Ho right, but with 
numerous exceptions in, the opposite direction. 
In pictorial inscriptions, as in Egypt, it was uni¬ 
formly regulated by the direction of the figures. 
Upon th.e Nimroud obelisk, the direction of the 
characters is determined by this rule. It is 
further established by the clear and consistent 
senses of the inscriptions over the tablets ; which, 
read from right to left, give full explanations of 
the figures, the explanatory word commonly 
standing over the object; while, if tried in the’ 
opposite direction, they yield no explanatory 
significations at all. Another and independent 
proof of the true direction of the writing on this 
monument, is supplied by a single word, the 
word atsad, upon the important explana¬ 
tory senses of which I have been just remarking. 
For this term is so disposed’ in the inscriptions 
of the fourth side, as to leave ho room for doubt 
as to its direction. It occurs, as the reader may 
observe, four times in perpendicular series, on 
the extreme right of the line, in as many succes¬ 
sive inscriptions; while, in its fifth occurrence, 
as the initial word of the inscription, it runs 
from the centre of the line to join the word at 
the extreme left.* When to these mechanical 

* This word is dardar, Dentes dcflui: ‘‘shed 

tusks," a definition here demonstratively in its right place, as the elephants’ 
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phenomena of position is added the consider* 
ation that the word (for here, happily, there 
can be no question that it is one given word) 

t 

as rendered from the 

Arabic lexicon, completely explains the action 
of five sets of figures, all variously employed, 
by its three distinct definitions, it is believed 
that no impartial reader will require further 
evidence to complete the proof already given 
as to the direction of the writing upon the 
Nimroud obelisk. 

ORDER OF THE TABLETS. 

The order of the tablets is the point next in 
importance to the direction of the writing; for 
it is clearly essential that any difference of 
opinion on this point should be brought to a 
right determination, before we can proceed, on 
sound principles, to decide, either the subject , of 
the whole piece, or its duly connected interpre¬ 
tation. The question as to the order of the 
tablets obviously is, whether they are con¬ 
nectedly disposed seriatim round the obelisk, or 
whether they are arranged in perpendicular 

tu?ks appear immediately under it. borne' by two men on theirahoulders. 
The reading, direction, and rendering of its adjunct, is thus anew 

confirmed. . ■ • 1 
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Series, the connection being resumed at the up¬ 
permost tablet of each succeeding column. 

A remark of Mr. Layard’s upon the first two 
tablets of the first side of the obelisk, vqry nearly 
settles this question. “ The king is twice repre¬ 
sented, followed by his attendants.; a prisoner 
is at his feet.” * Now here, on the face of 
the matter, we have the same subject repeated. 
It is manifestly of the same type with one already 
noticed — the court of justice. The principal 
personages in both tablets are the same; the 
number of figures the same; and the only 
difference is, that, in the first tablet, the king 
is pronouncing sentence on the prisoner; in 
the second, he is superintending the sentence 
carried into execution. This is apparent on the 
face of the monument, without any reference 
whatever to its inscriptions. > When we come to 
these, it will be'found that the inscriptions tell 
exactly the pictorial story. Judgment is pro¬ 
nounced on the prisoner in the first; and, in the 
second, an account is given of its execution by 
an officer, who is in the act of bastinadoing the 
the prostrate criminal with scourges held in both 
hands. Read the tablets perpendicularly, and 
the subject, here, is in perfect harmony with 
itself. Read them, on the other hand, horizon- 


* Vol. i. p. S47. 
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tally, and there is a total disruption of this first 
subject. The twofold Icene in the court of jus¬ 
tice is severed; and each tablejb becomes blended, 
separately, with the general procession of men 
and animals. But as such disorder seems wholly 
inadmissible„,the first two tablets settle the order 
of the.whole, which is perpendicular. 

SUBJECT OF THE TABLETS. 

By general consent of the discoverers and de- 
cypherers of ancient monuments in modern lan¬ 
guages, containing royal personages, and heavily 
laden processions, their common subject is un¬ 
derstood to be, the deputies of conquered nations 
bearing tribute to the conqueror. This, accord¬ 
ingly, is Dr. Layard’s account of the procession 
on the Niraroud obelisk: “ The king is twice re¬ 
presented, followed* by his attendants; a prisoner 
is at his feet; and his vizir and eunuchs are in¬ 
troducing men leading various animals, and car¬ 
rying vases, and other objects of tribute on their 
shoulders, or in their hands.” * Now, whatever, 
at first sight, the apparent probability of this 
statement, closer inspection of the monument 
will show that it cannot stand examination. 
Apart from the consideration of the perpendi- 

• NUeveh and its Remains, yoL i. p. 347. 
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cular order of the tablets, ascertained, it is con¬ 
ceived, under the preceding head, and which 
strongly militates against such an idea, it is most 
observable, that no tributaries appear in the 
same tablets with the king. On the evidence of 
the tablets themselves, therefore, # we have no 
title to talk of introductions and introducers to 
the royal presence. The officials there present 
are, presumably, only officers of state, and offi¬ 
cers of justice. If by “ his vizir and eunuchs,” 
Dr. Layard intends the leading figures in the 
upper tablets of the second face on the same 
plane with the royal tablets, the notion is effec¬ 
tually negatived by the recurrence of identically 
the same figures, in identically the same pos¬ 
tures, at the bottom of the second side, where 
they can have no possible connection with the 
king, or the presence-chamber, but are blended 
in with the. general procession. 

But the idea of a procession of tribute-bearers 
is further negatived by another circumstance *: 


* A whole train of circumstances, indeed, might readily be pointed 
out in the tablets, altogether irreconcilable with the idea of tributaries, 
coming into the awful presence of “ the great king, the king of Assyria.” 
We see caterers, in the act of carrying supplies of provision, both cooked 
and uncooked; water-carriers, both bearing water-skins on their heads, 
and in the act of lowering them, to give drink to their fellow-travellers; 
and two of these fellow-travellers, with goblets in their bands, in the act 
of preparing to slake their thirst. All this is what would take place on 
an eastern journey, and is in perfect keeping with the idea of a Caravan, 
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viz., the total break in the procession, caused by 
the subject of the fourth tablet of the first side; 
namely, the scene of the stag, pursued and torp 
"by the lion. This piece is most clearly symboli¬ 
cal, and apparently represents symbolically the 
royal judgment above it: the lion symbolizing 
the king, and the stag the criminal. The camel- 
driver beating his camel, in the intermediate 
tablet, in like manner, may symbolize the basti¬ 
nado. But whatever this may import, the break 
of the procession in the tablet of the lion and 
stag is decisive. 

The question next arises, if it be not tribute¬ 
bearing, what is the subject of the main piece ? 
I answer, the same in kind with that taken, in 
Part II. of the present Work, from Wilkinson’s 
Egypt; namely, an Assyrian pedestrian caravan, 
beinging the rich and various products of the far 
East to the great market-place, or bazaar, of 
Nineveh. We have already seen that, like the 
Forum at Rome, and the Agora at Athens, the 
market-place and court of justice at Nineveh 
were united in the same enclosure. The scene 
depicted on the Nineveh obelisk, therefore, cor¬ 
rectly opens with a representation of the court of 

But it is utterly inconceivable in tbe case of a procession of vassals, in 
the act of entering the royal presence-chamber, and on the eve of falling 
prostrate before the king. 
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justice, preparatory to the introduction of the 
long array of the merchants and merchandize of 
Nineveh, entering that great metropolis, retftrn- 
ing from afar *, in the usual order of an Eastern 
caravan; intermixed with dealers bringing sup¬ 
plies of food, water, and other necessaries, to 
market. 


COSTUMES OF THE FIGURES. 

A discriminative survey of the countenances 
and costumes of the monument, is a point of 
manifest importance towards ascertaining its 
design and character. Apart from the king and 
his courtiers and officers of state, about six dis¬ 
tinct national dresses seem discernible on the 
obelisk. It is further observable, that they do 
not come in regular series, but are a good deal 
interspersed. A more decisive mark of discrimi¬ 
nation is contained in the circumstance, that 
three of the sets of figures wear sandals, and. 
three walk barefoot. The pointed cap and the 
fillet supply further points of difference, not less 
marked than the shapes of the garments, and the 
patterns of their borders. Yet, notwithstanding 

* The principal commodities, ivory, gold dust, monkeys, &c„ indicate 
Africa rather than India. The Bactrian camels, however, point towards 
Central Asia. May there not be a re-union from different parts ? 

III. H 
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this great diversity in the dresses, there is a sin¬ 
gular sameness in the countenances on the whole, 
and the hair, with one solitary exception, is uni¬ 
formly dressed and curled in the Assyrian fashion. 
The meanest burthen-bearers in the caravan, 
equally with the king and his courtiers, have the 
same “ swelling out of the hair behind into 
boundless convexity of friz,” ascribed by a mo¬ 
dem wit to the wig of a late learned doctor. 
These indications would argue these traders to 
belong, rather, to the great mixed race which 
inhabited Assyria, than to be foreigners of wholly 
different races, and from remote and opposite 
quarters. The products delineated, on the other 
hand, speak of Africa, or India, or both; and the 
bare-footed conductors of the wild animals were 
more likely to be natives of the countries whence 
they came, than native Assyrians. Possibly the 
costumes may be correct: the countenances and 
coiffure conventional. Possibly, on the other 
hand, it may have been the usage of the Assy¬ 
rians, in those early days of commerce, to form 
themselves into caravans, which journtyed into 
remote regions, and returned with their • pro¬ 
duce. 
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COSTUMES OF FIGURES AND ACTION OF THE MORE 
prominent FIGURES. 

The action of the great majority of the figures 
on the Nimroud obelisk tells its own # story. That 
of the carriers of provision trays, water-jais, and 
water-skins (indispensable attendants and accom¬ 
paniments of a pedestrian caravan) has been 
already remarked on. The rest, for the most 
part, are bearers, simply, of the bales of goods, 
and other burthens, delineated on the monu¬ 
ment. The action of a few only is both promi¬ 
nent and peculiar. These figures, it is observ¬ 
able, occur chiefly, almost exclusively, on the 
second side. In three of the tablets on this face 
of the obelisk, men appear with their hands dis¬ 
posed in some very peculiar action. According 
to Dr. Layard and others, these figures are thole 
of state officials, in the act of introducing the 
procession of tribute bearers to the royal pre¬ 
sence, and the action of the hands is one of intro¬ 
duction. This notion has been already negatived 
by the circumstance of the re-appearance of the 
supposed introducers, using the very same action, 
at the bottom of the second side of the monument. 
While even a slight inspection might have shown, 
that, in one, at least, of these figures, the action 
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itself seems altogether too violent, not to say 
extravagant, to be compatible with the reverence 
always paid by the officials of an Eastern despot, 
on entering into the royal presence. The objec¬ 
tion seems naturally enough suggested- by the 
most prominent of these figures, without any 
reference to the inscriptions. When we come to 
these, they tell a very different story. Over each 
of the three figures in question, on the lowest, 
or fifth tablet of the second side occcurs a word, 
which, as decyphered 'by my previously formed 

YJ Y 

alphabet, road very plainly ^ yy t>—' JO’ ^ araz i 

or yj,, rabas.. But the Arabic root y,j or , 
(for the words seem only dialectically differenced) 
signifying primarily, Manu utraque percussit, or 
Manibus ambabus, percussit; “ Striking with 
both hands.” The.transition is easy and obvious 
from “ Striking with both hands,” to Striking 
both hands together: in other words, Clapping 
the hands. Let the action of the three figures 
now be tested by this definition, and it becomes 
self-explanatory. The central figure, with arms 
widely disparted, is in the act of clapping them 
violently together. The figure to its right is 
striking his knuckles together, in corresponding 
action, as the Spaniards do to imitate castanets. 
And the figure to its left, shows the hands 
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clapped together, as the central one is preparing 
to clap them. The action itself is historically 
characteristic, for it is scripturally true of the 
manners of the Jews, and the manners of the 
Jews are the manners of the East: thus the 
Psalmist, “ 0 clap your hands together , all ye 
people;” and again, “ Let the floods clap, their 
hands;” thus Isaiah, “ The 'trees of the field 
shall clap their hands;” and Ezekiel, “ Because 
thou hast clapped thine hands, and stamped with 
thy feet.” 

The demonstrations here spoken of, are those 
of joy and gladness, or of victory and triumph. 
That upon this Assyrian monument, as will ap¬ 
pear when we come to the decypherment, would 
seem to have a different purpose. Instead of 
officers of state, engaged in marshalling a pro¬ 
cession, the evidence of the‘inscriptions would 
suggest, rather* the idea of officials of another 
character*, employed in the market-place of 
Nineveh in ordering and superintending the 
arrival and business transactions of a great As¬ 
syrian caravan ; an office only in character with 
the commercial grandeur of that great capital, of 
which the Prophet Nahum has recorded, “ Thou 

* These figures manifestly belong, in whatever capacity, to the royal 
household. For one is a eunuch, and wears a sword; and the dresses of 
all are nearly the same with those in the tablets with the king, 
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hast multiplied thy merchants above the stars of 

heaven.” 1 

* 

ANIMALS IN THE TIllltD TABLET OF THE SECOND 
SIDE. 

The animals here represented are described by 
Dr. Layard as “ the Bull, the Rhinoceros, and 
the Chipara, or large Indian antelope.” With 
respect to the rhinoceros, he is certainly in error. 
The centre animal, so styled by him, is certainly 
not a rhinoceros. It has neither the feet, the 
form, nor the head, of that hog-like quadruped. 
The body, limbs, and head, on the contrary, arc 
those of an animal of the bos species. And the 
only point of resemblance to the rhinoceros is in 
the single horn, which, however, is placed, not 
on the nose, bufr on the forehead. The inscrip¬ 
tion above the tablet gives a different account, 
and very clearly the true one. Its first word is, 
<_3j or i-jjij, rabrab, and its definition, 

Agmen bourn sylvestrium , “ A herd of wild oxen.” 
But in the primitive eastern sculptures, as may 
still be seen at Persepolis and elsewhere, the 
unicorn ox t was quite as frequently introduced 
as the unicorn horse , or the one-horned wild 
ass. Whether real or imaginary, they portrayed 
this species of the bos. The group, therefore, 
in the present instance consists, conformably 
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with its legend, of a two-horned and a one¬ 
horned wild ox, and a *wild goat or antelope: 
the antelope being comprized in the definitions, 
Agmen bourn sylvestrium, by the analogy of the 
Arabic idiom, which has several roots, as ^j\, 
erach and shawah, signifying indifferently, 
Bos Sylvester, “ A wild ox,” and Cervus, “ A 
stag.” The inscription further describes these 
oxen as in the act of lowing; and the attitude 
and expression, especially of the one-horned 
animal, strikingly corroborates this particular of* 
the legend. 

Among minuter differences, it is remarkable, 
that the conductors of the two sets of Bactrian 
camels, on the first and on the third side of the 
obelisk, are very differently attired ; namely, the 
former, in fillets, with plain tunics, and the legs 
and feet bare: the latter, in Armenian caps, with 
rounded-off and- bordered co*ats, and buskined 
sandals. Here are camels, certainly of the same 
country, with conductors apparently of wholly 
different nations. The remark does not hold 
good in the parallel case of the two sets of 
monkeys, upon the third and fourth sides of the 
obelisk. The keepers here are manifestly of the 
same stock, wear the same fashion of habiliments, 
and walk alike bare-legged and bare-tboted. The 
elephants’ tusks, on the contrary, which may 
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have come from very different parts, are borne 
by men in very different costumes. 

r 

CHANGE OF PERSONS IN THE FIRST TWO TABLETS. 

In the two tablets which head the monument, 
we have the one subject represented in its two 
stages. We have the same king, the same con¬ 
demned captive, and the same number of figures 
in both sculptures, but neither the same subordi¬ 
nate personages, nor the same apartment. In 
the first tablet, the king is in his hall of judg¬ 
ment, pronouncing sentence on a prostrate cri¬ 
minal, attended by his guards, and confronted 
by an officer of state and a eunuch. In the 
second, he has evidently left the hall of judgment 
for the place of punishment. The attendants 
now are all eunuchs. And the place of the 
officer of state is occupied by one of them, who 
inflicts the punishment of the bastinado. It is 
the genuine picture of an eastern tyrant, who, 
not content with ordering punishment, must 
see it also inflicted. This Assyrian barbarian 
was but the Mchemet Ali of his day. 
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Column I. Table I. 


rabaz y Minibus ambabus percuasit. 

Striking with both hunda. (he. striking both 
hands together: clasping the liands.k 



dabar , Pone fuit. 
Following. 


•JO* dabar} Assecla. 

Attendants. 



», rabaz. Muni bus ambabus percuasit. • 

Striking with both hands, (i. e. striking both 
hands together : clasping the hands.) 



fj! 


i bubu, Princeps populi et magnus, 

The prince or the people: the great king. 



dabab, Incurvato dorso depreasit caput, vt quitb in 
usque vel infra nates. 

Bowing the back, with the. head below it. 



■*»» subi, Captivus. 

A captive. 


arir, Vocem eitulit victoria exultans. 
With voice of triumph. 




abak , Iteprehendit, corripuit, ohjurgavit. 
Reprehending, chiding, objurgating. 




vel 

wabaky Cotnminatua fuit: grnviter peratrinxit. 
Threatening: heavily reproaching. 


^ T7 


dagos, Ira plenus diatentusve fhit. 

Full of anger: boiling with rage. 

(“ Then was Nebuchadnezzar full of fury, and the 
form of his visage was changed.”— Dan. iii. It#.) 



tr- 


•» zjj/ito#, 1 £ulpain cnminiMt, crimiui* reus. 

^ One guilty of crime. A criminal. 
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Coi-umn I. * Table U. 




jfidabar. Pone full. dabar. 

, Coining behind. 


Asiecla. 

Attendants, 


\)\i rabax, Manihui ambabus pcrcussit. 

Striking with both hands. 




ajar, Irruit, Impetum fecit i» cum gladio [scutica]. 
Assailing any one with a sword [or scourge ]. 


sr 


•mmJjj) razab, Satrapa. 

A satrap. 



jj&i birr, Prostravlt. 

Prostrating. Causing to fall prostrate. 




immJj'Cy tsarb f Verberavit; fire, ftiste pcrcussit. 

Scourging: especially with a club or baton. 


arir, Vocem extulit victoria exultans. 
With voice of triumph. 


biiir, Ira in Deo. 

The anger of God. 


TT 


Jy dagos , Ira plenus distentusve fuit. 

Full of anger: boiling over with rage. 
(Dan, ill. 19. conf.) 


►Vi 


tr 


watag, Culpam commisit, criminis reus. 
One guilty of crime. A criminal. 
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Column 1. Table III. 



rabax, Ambabus manibua percusslt. 
Striking with both hands. 



hair, Camelus. Zj+Xl-, bairt, Camelus. Camela. 

A camel. # A camel. A shc-camel 



J3°r' jwr, Verbcravit. 

Scourging. 



hart, Fidit cutcm. 
Cutting the skin. 



Am.*, sada, Manum protend it n*m version. 

Stretching out the hand towards anything. 




b\ 


shushat , Camnln ccleris, LiA 
agilia Incessu. J 
A fleet camel. 


shusha. Cairn* I a 



dagos, Ira plemis distentusvc fuit. 

Full of anger: overflowing with rage. 




watag, Catpam commisit, criminls reus. 

One guilty or a fault. An offender. 



ml! 
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Column I. Table IV. 




bub*, i■ q. p jt*iy sard, Celer fuit,dtu», properus full. 
^ Swift, rapid, speedy. 

Properavlt aetaliqucm. 
Hatting towards any one. 



j3j 1 rabax, Manibus ambabus percussit. 

Striking with bgth clawa. 






dzabah , Ffdit: discidit. 

Cleaves: tears asunder. 




shah Fidit rent et laceravit. 

Cleaving anything and lacerating it. 



bih, Concldit et partitus fuit carnes. 
Breaking up and dividing the flesh. 




mebih , Leo. A lion. 


w>y 


jitoadxar, Cervus : bos sylvaticus. 
A stag. 




^oCu>, da gas, Ira plenut distentusve fuit. 

Full of anger* Swelling with rage. 



4^7«y watag, Culpam commiiit, crimlnis reus. 
V One guilty of crime. A criminal. 


III. 


1 



















Column I. Table V. 


l!Tf 

LlLi, baba, 1. q. 9 Simul properarunt. 

Pressing on together. 


rad, Soclus. 

Companion: companions. 


it, rahat, “ Virl, sine ulla femina.aa 2 aut 7 ad 10: pel 
^ quotcuuque infra !().”* — Galius. 

" Tres, aut septem, usque ad deceni viri, intfr 
quits nulla ettl feminu." — Frrylag. 

“ A number of men (without wmnen) under ten." 
—llichardton. 


tnadasa, i.q. pro t Director: due- 

tor, dux via. 

A director: a conductor : a road-guide. 



jui bar (?(«.), Porters, bearers, carriers. 


arb, i. q. I—iL^=> Suscepit agendum, adplicuit sc: 
* incubuit et institit ret. 

Applying to any business : “ putting the shoulders 
to the plough." 

arbat. Res quam fieri neccsse cat 
** negotium nccessariiun. 


juN dardar, Dentes defltti. Shed tusks (i. e. elephant’# 
teeth), and 

da rat, omasum. Paunches. 





dagosh, madaga that, Premero inviceiu 
pra; multitudine. 

Crowding one upon another. 




Vs 


waza. Dux rectorque aciel, prohibens confusioncm. 

The leader and directer of a march, preventing 
confusion. 


• “ Ebn Fares, in Hbro Inscripto, contendit hanc vocem adhiberi in omnibus 

qui numerum quadraginta non excedunt ."—De Sacy ap. Frrylag invoc. h~>j. 

i 2 
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Column II. Table 1. 






tqjar, Mercaturam exercuit.^>-lj , Mercator. 
ta J r > Trading. Titfur, Merchants. 



ji\ tar,\. q. Cdcriter pedus glome- 

rang vertedtu sett via tor itu equity. 

Ooing welU(a roadster , or post-horse). A wcll-naced 
norse: a good stepper. 



darj, Grndatim promovit. 
Causes to step out. 



dabar, Ponefuit, sectatus fuit. 
Coming after, following. 


had, Agaso. 

A groom. 

J<{® 

• 

dabar. Pone fuit, sectatus fuit. 
Coming after, following. 


id, Manns. 

The hand. 


tadabar , Pone fuit, sectatus fuit. 
Coining after, following. 



dtu, Dominus: possessor. 
A master: an owner. 


AUci. lioniy jfiicuUr 1 )- called to the action in till, tablet, and to its perfect agreement 

t 3 








Column II. Table II. 



rwd, Pabulator, Aquator. 

A purveyor, A water-carrier. 



Ju robot, Ambabui manibus percusslt. 

** Striking (holding or grasping) with both hands. 


w^rr 


q/<rr, Mercede sett pretio locavft aliquant rent. Merces 
v ipsm, et pretium conduction! *. 

Mcfcenarius publicus et communis, omnibus 
operam mcrcedg presuns. 


Selling any thing tor money. Articles or wares 
sold for money. • 

Venders; hirelings. 



LmJu), adab , Invitavit ad epulum ten sumendum clbunt. 
Inviting to a feast, or to take food. 

[This crying of the necessaries of life in the market-place, 
or streets of Nineveh, happily illustrates Isaiah lv. 1.: ima¬ 
gery plainly taken from this Eastern usage.] 


dothis, Triticum leviter molltura. 
Wheat slightly softened. 

* sett 

dhru, Milil genus: tmlgo dorro.' 

A kind of millet: vulg. durra. 



bad, Vendldit permutando tncrces mcrcibtu. 
Selling by barter or exchange. 






' dratsat, JWunus quod affertur oflerturque: pecul. 
in cibum et commeatuin. 

A gift which is brought and offered: espe¬ 
cially food and provisions.* • 



jJ dabar, Pone full, sectatus fuit. 

Coming behind: following. 


ju), dar, Perbuit mcrclum distraction* 

A market noisy from the confusion of wares. 



badad , Peramtatis mercibus exercere inter se mere*- 
turam. Exchanging their wares. 


In this tablet, again, the legend and device are so completely in unison, that common atten-* 
tion only is needful, in order to perceive the self-evident correctness of the decypherment. 


* This sale of supplies, on the road, or in the market-place, is just what might be expected in an 
Eastern caravan. 

I 4 
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CotUMjf IL Table III. 




rabrab , Agmen bourn sylvestrlum. 
A herd of wild oxen- 


-if- 


radi , Calcavit terram*ungulis avis cquvs ( boa ). Cal- 
cavit valid! us terrain. , 

Striking the ground with the hoofs (a horse ot 
ox). Treading strongly on the ground. , 



jutar, Mugiro (i. e. iImj-o mujwart) /afttern. 
v y * Lowing. (an ox). 


wa 8**i Vox et clamor. „ 

Vociferation and clamour (i. e. Noise of bel¬ 
lowing). 


^7 


IjLji baba,i.q^ Cjm.*, Simul properarunt. 

^ Hasten together. 



toadzd , Kons seu aqua duens. 

Running water : a spring well. 



^Jc3, dabar, Pone fuit, sectatus fuit. 

Coming after, following. 


H4 


Yf« 


ndnb, Qui ad epuluin invitat. 
The inviter to a feast. 



















Column II v Table IV. 



dabar % Pone Aiit, sectatus fait. 

Coining behind, following. 


arahat , Viri i 2, aut 7, ad 10. 

A number of men from two to ten. 


darab, OstiariiJanitorei. 
Porters: beared. 


box, Byssus, sen potitu , pannufl linens, bombacinua; 
v * etiam scricus. 

Fine linen. A rich garment. J* {Pen .) A habit.. 
A rich dress. Fine Uncn (or silk). 



waxd, Partlti sunt inter sc et distribuerunt ran. fi. e. 
Dividing the weight between them.) 



j>y watar , Unum post altcrura, seorsim et idgillatlm, nttu- 

iit. IjJs ty*s> Sfgfllatfin, seorsim, unus past 
J ^ alterum veuit. 

Bringing things one after another. Coining 
singly one after another. 


dabar. Pone fuit, successtt, sectatus fuit. 

Coming after, succeeding, following. 


dzaru, Milii g£nus, scil. melica, vulgo dora. • 

A kind of millet, vulgarly called dourra. 

(1. e. contents of sacks, provision for road.) 



Afi bad, Vendidit permutando mtrees mcrcibus. 
Bartering: selling by barter. 

JJj badad , Sigillatim, unus post alterum. 
Singly: one tiler another. 



jJu), dabar. Pone fuit, successit, sectatus fuit 
Comiug after, succeeding, following. 


Tabaz , Manibus ambabus percossit. (I. e. grasping with 
both hands ) 
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Column II. Table V. 



^joVfijyrasas, Venditor plumb!. 

Venders of lead: plumbers. 


y>Ji rabaz, Implevlt utrem. 

Filling a vessel, (i. e. their crucibles filled ?) 


rwi, Orichalcum. 

Bell-metal. 


dabar , Pone fuit, successit, sectatus fuit. 

Coming after, succeeding, following. 

h4->TT 

rabtis , Manibua ambabus percussit. 

Striking with both hands, (i.e. both hands 
together.) 


^ dabar , Pone fuit, successit, sectatus fuit. 

Coming after, succeeding, following. 


d<ir«, Expandit rrm*. 

Expanding (ttye hands and arms). 

Aff 

* 

ftodod, Sigillatim.unus post alterum. 

Singly: one after another. 

^4n- 

j) J> dabar , Pone fuit, successit, sectatus fuit. 

Coming after, succeeding, following. 

A? if 

ijs rabaz. Manibus ambabus percussit. 

Striking with both hands. Clapping hatu 
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Column III. Table I. 

jjJ, barr, Propulit ovetn ( camelum ). 

Driving the camel. 

■, wabak, Com min at us fuit. Gravitor perstrinxit. 
Threatening. Scolding. * 


rabah, Camel! 7*1 vcrnxim ducmntur. 
' Camels brought for sale 




Cnmela preestans. 

A choice she-camel. 



dabar. Pone Aiit, sectatus fait. 
Coming behind, following. 


watsag , Contudit. 

^ Beating, striking, bruising. 


A A shushat , Camela agilis incessu. 

A fleet she-camel. 


barah, Camela prsstans. 

A choice she-camel. 


L r Jj*ai tsarb, Verberavit, peesd. fbste percussit. 

Beating, especially striking with a stick. 




•ACji rad, Terrorern incussit sir: minatus fuit. 


dabar. Pone fuit, sectatus fliit. 

Coming behind, following. 


•»jt rashid. Dux recUe vise ac director. 

^ A director: a conductor: a guide. 













Column III. Tablk II. 



jal Jbt bar nut, Fustis, baculus: elavn. A club: a stick: a 
v -* cudgel. 


ari * Adduxit, attullt. Bringing : carrying. , 

• 


Ju), dabar. Pone lUit, scctatus fuit. • Coming after, fol- 
■'* lowing. 


adxo, Faratus et accinctus fiftt ad iter. Prepared and 
girt /or a journey. • 

• 


«• 

<U iS dabat , Cucurbits. A gourd (gourd cup). 


Jj, bad, Diatribult dona inter plurcs, cuique suam larg£cns 
portioncm. 

Distributing gifts among many, and their proper 
portion to each. (i. e. ** a cup of cold water.") 


jlCii dabar, Poue fuit, scctatus fuit. Coining after, fol- 
lowing. 


p irazri, Dux rectorquc aciei, prohihens conftiBioncm. 

V The leader and director of the ranks, whose 

office is to prevent confusion. 

fepf 

wntsiat , Uuwl ad oncra et impedimenta hotninnnt 
iter facicnlium pertinet. 

Wha^ pertains to the burthens anfl bag¬ 
gage of men mating a journey. 

.tyry’ darban, OstiariuR. janitor. 

^7y >y 44 A porter." 


dabar, Succeftsit, sectatus fiitt. iO» Sequens, asserla. 

•Succeeding,following. A follower, an at. 

tendant. 

*JT 

***** Plumbo illivit. rasas, Vauditor pi umbi. 

Soldering. A vender of lead, 

a plumber. 






badad, Sigillatim, units post alterum. 
Singly : one after another. 



!>P- 

P~— 
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tJ*' 


dxara, Brachiis amplexus ftiit. 
Clasping with the arm*. 


J&Ji rahu, Dimovit,tUduxltque ab invicem, pedes. 
8 Parting asunder the feet: straddling. 





abdat , Animal ftigax. 

A fugacious animal. 


waxwaxat, Celefttas aseuitus.insuHusve. 

“ Springing or leapiug upon.”— Richardson. 



t- jjI. 


adab, mawadab, Pneeeptormorum, ma- 
v gifiter, castlgator.. 

A preceptor, a master, a schooler. 


j*y war, Inhibuit, continuit, impedivit. 

" Hampering, holding back, impeding. 


ug/fi bari, Agrestis, sylvaticus. 

A wild creature, a wild beast of the woods. 



z'o 


t rabah, Simla mas. 

A male gpe. 


waxwaxat, Celeritas assultus, insultusve. 
Springing or leaping on 



» tahar, Con scendit superud domum (dorsum, tergum). 
Ascending upon a house (or upon the hack). 


YY 


bU baba, i. q. 


tr 


, CU6 dtd. 
Quickly. 


rahax, Manlbus ambabus percussit. 
* Seising with both hands. 

k2 
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Column ill. Table IV. 


wV'wl' ' jth rfl &*z, Maoibus ambabUB percussit. 
pV^I Grasping with both hands. 



shatar, Procul tendens. 
Far-journeying. 


jJ drir, Peregrinus. 

A foreigner: a pilgrim. 


>*> bagaz, Fuite percussit. (bine fustis ?) 

Striking with a club, (a club?) 



<**'*• Arbor quedam durlssimi ligni. 

“A tree whose wood is very hard— Hick." 
(i.e. wood for the manufacture of clubs ?) 

^#1 

dabnr. Pone fuit, sectatus fuit. 

Coming after, following. 


rahu, Donitcr quieteque incessit. 

Moving sfnwly and quietly along. 


btoBh, Multitudo et ccetus homlnum: eaquc ab dives ■ 
sis tribibu#. Miscella homlnum turba. 

A multitude and crowd of men: and that ol 
diverse tribes. A mixed throng of men. 




dardar , Dentes deflui, 

Shed tusks. (1.e. elephants 1 teeth.) 



dkarto, Milii genus: scit. melica, vulgo do»a. 

Durrtui. 












Column III. ^ablu V, 







dabur , Pone fuit, succcssit, sectatus fuit. 

Coming liehlnd, one after another, following. 


jji’t burr. Recto process it Mis, et rite ac juste peracta fuit, 
' peregrinatio suBcepta. 

Proceeding orderly, and dulv and regularly ac¬ 
complishing an undertaken journey. 

ji* dabur. Pone fuit, successsit, sectatus fuit. 

Coming after, succeeding one another, following. 


war ad, Aquator. 

The water-carrier. 


rtni, Apportavit, seu propinavitsufr, hausitque aquani. 
rawit, Uter aquarius major. 


dabar, Pone fuit, successit, sectatus fuit. 

Coming after, (succeeding one another, fol¬ 
lowing. 


rash id. Dux rect® via? ac director. 

The guide and director oil the right way. 
A road-guide. 



shnrb, Hiliendum dedit. Giving to drink. Propina- 
vit alteri. Giving to drink to another. 

sharbal, Portio aqua?, quA ex pier i sitis 
queat, aut quod una vice bibitur. 
A portion oj water sufficient to slake the thirst, 
, or which may be drunk at a single draught. 

rawit , Uter aquarius major. 

A large water-skin. 


dabar t Pone fuit, successit, sectatus fuit. 

Coming behind, succeeding, following. 

L-jJ, dab, Cucurbita. 

A gourd, (i. e. the water-cup in ttie guide’s 
hand.) 


jorah, Aqualis, hydria, vas ferendtc aqme proprium. 
A water-vessel (water-skin), a vessel for car¬ 
rying water. * 

kwiy Exporrcxlt et nrotcndlt rent: ut quoque et mat- 
num suam ad capiendum quid. 

Reaching forth and holding out anything : also 
the hand to take anything. 

(Both actions here represented.) 

K 4 
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Column iy. Table I. 




dtsed, Brachium supposult. 

Placing the arm under any thing: supporting 
with the arras. 


Xj<^y darut, Omasum. 

A paunch. 




j\j^i dardar , Sonus tyrapani. The sound oi'a drum, and 
darab, A large brazen kettle-drum. 


haziz, Keciprocutus tonltru fragor, et in genrrv, Sonus. 
The reverberation or thunder. Sound. (“The 
double double, sound of the thundering drum.") 


ji'jZ.-i drir, I’crcgriuus. 


Foreigners: pilgrims. 


7Y^ 


bb y baba, i.ij. sard, l’roperavit cum atiquu. Si- 

Vr mul properarunt. 


Speeding on with others . Journeying in company. 


<4 i 


b j. 


dzaad, Aguiina, catervoe. 


Bands, companies. 



bb, m. Compresslt se popvlus. People thronging toge¬ 
ther. 


sjs\ (^jibb » “ Secutus & tergo hlit.”— Goliu*. 

“ Proxime secutus est eum."—Frey tag. Following 
behind. Following in immediate succession. 
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Column IV. Table II. 



.1 . 

tX&Z at sad, Brftchium supposuit. 

Placing the arm under any thing. Supporting 
with the arms. 




XjlS darat. Omasum. 

A pauncf). 



t rahab, Amp la et capax olla. 

A capacious caldron. 



bad, Vendldit permutando merces tncrctbut. 
Bartering: selling by barter. 




dar ban , Qgtiurius, janitor. 

A porter, a bearer. 


T77TT ^>-V7 *** , Alii post alios. 

^ / Following one another. 




ifijt rat, Firmlter cohawerunt inter scso homines in serle 

w sua. 

A series of men keeping close together in line. 
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Column IV. Table III. 



fcVo C, attady Brachli vinculum. A chain for the arm. 

jUacti Qubb circumstant rera etcingunt. V 
encircles and girds any thing 



dar, Quod frequenter penditur tributum. 

“ Frequently paid ifibute ."— Richardson. 



dabar , Pone fuit, successit, sectatus fuit. 

Coming after, succeeding, following. 


C 




» badad , Sigiliatim, unus post alterum. 
Singly, one after another. 



rabnh, Simia maB. 
A male ape. 




rqjahy Ropletac cibo lances. 

' The jaws full qf food. 






» batar, Hilaritate efftisus, Insolens. Petulantem et inso 
lentdm se gessit. • 


.Riotously mirthful, insolent. Bearing himself 
petulantly and insolently. 





adab, mate adab, Prteccptor morum, cas- 
tigator. 

A trainer, a schooler. 



dabar. Pone fliit, sectatus fuit. 

Coming behind, following. 




rahu , Commode, ac leniter, quicteque incessit. 
Walking leisurely, gently, and quietly. 
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Column IV. Table IV. 





dtsad, Brachlum supposuit. 

Placing the arm under. Supporting with 
the arm. 


dtirdar. Dentes deflui. 

Shed tusks, (i.e. the elephant’s teeth.) 



dabar , Pone fuit, succosait, scctatus fuit. 

ruining after, succeeding, following. 




sard, Simul properarunt. 
v Hasting on, journeying together. 


£ 


rtarj, Gressus et gradatim progressus ftilt. 

^ “ Proceeding on the road.” —- llickardton. 
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Column IV. Table V. 




Juifr ; dtsad , Draehium fmposult anpposuitve. 

Placing the arm on or under any thing. 
Supporting with the arm. 



ifdxarat , pro • i dzarn, Mill! genus,#c//. melica, vuigo 
dora. 

A kind of millet, the grain 
called dhoura. 


L 
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Assyrian or Babylonian Skal. 

(British Museum, No. 106.) 



j maraxbnn , Magorum princeps. 

prince of the Magi. 


Satrapa. The 
A satrap. 


‘Ulty, 


rdaat, Struthiocamelus foem. 


A female ostrich. 


W U&P watasht Protendit in adversarium, qul fericbat, maoum suam, re- 
w v pdlcndi ergo. 

Ilearhiiig out the hand against an adversary who strikes at 
you, for the purpose of repelling him. (he. the winged 
numfin figure, holding at arm’s length the two ostriches, 
to prevent their clawing him.) 


^ pro sJu:» *<Mfti,Manum protendit rem versus. Manus nd remprotensio. 

* * Stretching out the hand towards any thing. The ex- 

tension of the hand to a thing. 


tai, i. q. / sahak, Prierertit Antevertere, aut prscceliere ac 

~ ' vincere studuit. Praecurrit. 


Anticipating, outstripping,overcoming. Being 
beforehand with. Outrunning, (i. e. the 
winged human figure, the two ostriches.) 


tatd, Longitudo colli. Long-necked. 

ikahu, Patuit, apertum fuit, ot. Hlans ore. Aperuit os suum. 

\|)f43 .0 Gaping, open-mouthed. Gasping. Opening his mouth. 

(Look at the two ostriches.) 

>E>Jks WfaT, VI trnnit. Invitiun datlnuit. Dragging by force. Detaining 

CT against the will. 
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C jjS-i sard, Prosternere studuit, rolluctntui fuit 

*• Wrestling: throwing down.” — Richardson. 

4 *arat, Prostrator’: qui seepe proitornit. 

“A skilful wrestler.”— Richardson 


tahar, L q. 4!dr, Magus: fascinator: incantator. 

' A Magian : a magician: an enchanter. 

j jartt, Prsfocatus fuit. Suffocated. Suffocating. 

tjOi Intercept io spiritus in gutture ct prarfocntio. 
w ^ ' Interception of the breath in the throat and suffocation. 


1^1 


razab, maraxban, Mafjprum princeps. Tlie prince of 

— -v —> seu ia—J, bast, Iucessus qui distentis fit passibua, curstii si mil Is. 
I * * Expandit (uti alas). 

A kind of running pace, auri 

i bast, Expanding (the wings). 

ft raysh, Pluma, penna, pi. i>ario.sk, The wings. (Look at 
"•* the action of the winged man.) 




iged l) 

__ ... ... ... t 

lXi bate, Contudit et fregit collum. Crushing and breaking the neck. 

(Look at the action of the winged man.) 

a hand, Collum Aquabiliter Inflexion, atquc inde abhrevuitum ha- 
bens, struthiocamclns. 

The concave curve in the neck of an ostrich, (i. e. The enrve- 
necked ostrich .) 


v®. ««/, Captivutn fecit. Taking captive. 


3^4 i jO h rads, Contudit ac fregit. Bruising and breaking. (Look at the necks 
of the ostriches.) t 

v —■-Su rakab, Collum. Cervix. The neck. The hinder part of the neck. 

(Look at the action of the man.) 

<7 • aslu-an, Lnngo eollo prseditus altusqne, quasi columnar insinr 

1 “ (strutliiocamelus). 

*S0K far, Invitutn coegit detinuitve. 

J Compelling or detaining unwillingly. 

badad, Separatim, partilim. Separately apart from one another. 


® U sahar , i. q. Magus: fascinator : incantator. 

A Magian : a magician : an enchanter. 

’’W& XfS-i Rabgab, Juguium. The throat. 


i dafiar, Compressit arciavltqne gultnr, et stranguiando necavlt. 

J Compressing and squeezing the throat, and killing by strangulation. 

(The whole action of the picture is contained in this last comprehensive word 
■mil definition.) 

L 2 
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V 


h kata , Avis columbee similis magnitudine et forma ; qutn gregatim vn- 
lat, et 6 louginquo g qttuin petere novit , voce Kathd Katha 
edens : Hide illi no men. 

A bird resembling the dove in sixe and form ; which flies in 
flocks, and has the faculty of detecting water from a far off, &C- 



walti, Indicavit: revelavit. 
Indicating, revealing. 


$ 


dJ »i rih, Aqua; abundans Ions. 

A copious well of water. 


The subject of this signet would seem to be a baud or Assyrian road-guides, or con- 
due tors, discovering water In the desert for their caravan, by following the guidance 
and cry of the Kathd ; a kind of lapwing, noted for its sagacious instinct in dote- ting, 

afar off, the existence of water. The arrow, or li' i ats /, IVtivit ferlitque sagilta, 
may represent the search after water under ground by the divining arrow. 
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A 


trahnb, Donarunt mutuo. 

Giving quid pro quo. Presenting. 


s 


Jjy bad, Vendidit permutnndo merccs mercibus. 

Bartering: Selling by exchunge of commodities. 


Qjut, Species optima dactylormn Medinensium, quorum palma 
/.innfon^dieitur. 

The best spocies of Medina dates, from the palm-trees deno¬ 
minated Liniton. 




i 


jji rax, Complanavit, lirmatum reddidit, tibi negotium. 
^ “ Smoothing, settling, any business." 




» taruk, Missum fecerunt inter so negotium. 

Business left unsettled between parties. 




i jnxah, “ Ad negotium persequeuduin ivit ."—Frtylag. 
Following up to a close any transaction. 
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/cats, Vendidit credito ac velut mutuo dando. 

Selling on credit, and as for mutual accomiqpdation. 


cl Li , katad, Putatlb palm*. 

Palm cuttings. 


Ramus. Quod de arbore resecatur. 
(Palm) branch. What is cut from a tree. 


i jari, Consenserunt ac eoncordarunt inter sese. 

" Consenting and coming to an agreemtnt with each uthcr. 


Tj^-iJarah, Comparavlt, sibi acquirere studutt. 

Purchasing, trying to make a purchase. 


ajut, Species optima dactylorum Medinenslum. 
The choicest kind of Medina dates. 


^akd.'V-i kats, Vendidit crcdito, ac velut mutuo dando. 

Selling on credit, and us for mutual accommodation. 


rai, luvicem viderunt. * 

Looking each other in the face: face to fuce. 
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ki, ViiUlo famelicua et carens orani cibo. 
An hungered: famishing. 


folds, .Index: qui Jus dicit. 

The judge : tiie cadi. 

adz, i. q. ^ia J > Amputavlt, secuit. 

Amputating, cutting. 


juhjah , Aries (niagmis). 
^ , A (great) ram. 




audjfx , Recenter, ante paucos dies, foetum cuixa fuit, dm can, (qua, 
camtla, &c. 


Newly, a few days since, bringing forth its young, a deer, a marc, 
a she.camcl. Arc. Hence, a fawn, a foal, a camel (or a iamb), of 
a few days old. 


bqf, Fidit. Confndlt ac perfodlt hasta (culler f). 
Cleaving : stabbing, piercing, a spear (a knife f). 


^-> 1 * ivahi, ltuptus, laceratus, et fissus fuit. 

« Ruptured, lacerated, cloven asunder. 

4 Ji*a> Juvenis (camel us) mactationi destiuatus. 

*'’ * A jnungliug (camel) destined for sacrifice. 
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Lsj£» Lactavit infantem mater. 

Suckling (a mother her young). 


djma, Brutun qu.a mutum. Any brute or beast. 

ry'KWw, Pulli camellnf. Younglings (especially came Is). 


Lie i also. Separavlt divisim, et in membra dissecuit sty partlbus fecit overn. 
“ Cutting in pieces, dissecting (the limbs).” — Richardsoy. 


kads. Judex: qui Jus dicit. 
The judge: the cadi. 


Lfcj, radio, lmp:»tetis, debills, languidus, fuit. 
Powerless, weak, languid. 




aja, Lactavit infantem mater. 

Suckling (a mother her young). 


, tar , i. q 




Rcscctus fuit. 1 
Cut off, or out oi 


ha) it, Quievit et satiatus fuit fames: peeul. citra satietalcm 

“Appeasing, satisfying, hunger: especially, without satiety ' 



watt, Calcavit, cimrulcavit, rem pedc tuo. 

**” Treading, trampling under fool (anything ). 
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", kadi. Judex ; qui jus dicit. 

. The judge, the cadi who lays down the law, o 


U~J 


arth, TJs, rixa, altercatlo. 

“ A quarrel, lawsuit, altercation, squabble." 




i hajar , Problbult: intcrilixlt. 

Prohibiting: interdicting. 


i at, Corripuit gravibus verbis. 

Reproaching with bitterness. 


pronounces sen-* 
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hamham , tlinnii it eqrnu pabuli ergo. 

’ Neighing (/Ae home) for provender. 


*Uj > 5 humnm, Leo (rtiam, Heroi, »ou rex magnaniinui). 

The lion (a/iu, a hero, or it great king). 


JjAji wahwah, Rugiit lea. 

The lion roars. 


u 


mb, Surrexlt contra (ilium. 
Riling np agmntt another, 
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irtwi 9 Arccssit considendi ergo. 

Coming for the purpose of sitting down with 


-U sahar , i. q. Magus. A magician. 

^>“1*-.', Mnhart, Magi. The magi. 





hashk, Convenit et 6imul congregate fuerunt* 
Meeting and assembling together. 




hit, Congregati fuerunt. inter sese nc con*enerunt ad concinnandas res 
suns. 

Assembling and meeting together for the settlement of their affairs: 


ifjor, os nbturavit, constrinxit. ” 
Covering or tying up the mouth. 
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km, ConsensU et respondit viro altero. 

Assenting and replying to another man. 



k<tf, ArgumeutiS et probationibus egit certavitre. 

Inter sese argumentis ac probationibus certarunt, et cuiisam dixe- 
runt. 

(Parties) deputing with eacli other argumentatively: reciprocally 
fending and piping. 





ti rahrah, Occultiore, nee njterto, usus fuit sermonr. 

Speaking enigmatically, or ill occult sense*. 



Judex, qui jus dicit. 

The judge, the cadi: the expounder of the law. 


A 


. that. i. q. Audivil, auscultavit. I)irto audiens fuit. Aus- 

Ssr cuhavit, atteudit. 

Hearing, giving ear. Listening to what is said. 
Hearing attentively. 



■ f mhi, Indicavit.' 

•• Indicating. 


Suggesslt. Kevelavit. 
Suggesting. Revealing. 





£*t/, Inflrxit, incnrvavfc. 
Bending, inclining. 


t. q 




Bene aflectus, propensus, propicius, fuit erga rant 
Well affected, disposed, propitious, towards any one , 



knds, Judex, qui jus dicit. 

The judge, the cadi, who pronounces sentence, or expounds the 
law. 


hwi, Exporrcxit et pr< tendit manvtn mam. 
Stretching forth hit hand. 
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toajah, Coram oppoiuit se eUteri, et vultui vultum. 
Confronting another, standing face to face. 


hitdsar, Aceessit jutttcem, coram eo apparait. 

Se prassentem stetit contra alium, .et adrersua eum disceptavlt 
coram judice. 

Approaching the Judge, appearing before him. 

Appearing against anothm, and disputing against him before the 
Judge • 


<j^*S***» tajah, Lonibus comraodisque verbis usus fnit. 
^ Using soft and winning words. 


dur , Ambivit, circumivit. 

Practising on, coming round. 


►L>, 


tnhar. Magus, sahart, Magi. 

A magiun. v The magi. 


sat, Litignvit, certavit. Pugnnrunt inter sese. 
Dispute, contend. Fight among themselves. 


standzat , Manuum agilitas, qui velut acles acies spectantlum 
pracstringitur. 

Manual agility, by which the eye of the lookers on is, as 
it were, dAzzlcd. 
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. wahi, Huptus, dilaccratus, et flatus fuit. Ruptnra affeclt. In partes 
V J concidlt. 

Breaking up (the fawn). Cutting up (the fawn). 

e*t), Inflexlt, incurvavit. Bending (the knee). 
kads, Judex: qui jus dicit. A judge: a cadhi. 


& 


i orach, Cervut. 


A deer. (The fawn.) 


baja t Amputavlt gladio, seeuitve. 

* Amputating, cutting with a tword (or whinger). 


t->W?-, 


fuijab, Diaphragma. 


The diaphragm. 


LjJarb , Parvus bruti pullut primum genitus. » 

" The small-tized young of any animal, being of the tint birth.” 
— Richardson . 

tX?) kad, Secuit per longum tiditve. l*'issus et per oblongum ceelut fuit. 
Cutting lengthways, cleaving. Cloven and cut lengthways. 


jrW 5 *’ 


hajhaj, Favidus 


. Favida (dorcasf). Timid. (A timid dart) 




ajbn, 


Qiue admiration! est propter pulchrltudincm. 
Anything admired on account of its beauty. 


j>-\ har, Pullus dorcadii. A fawn. 


Debllil, tener ac mollis. Weak, tender, and delicate. 

III. 


M 
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tvajekf Coram opposuit sc alteri , ct vultui vultum. 
Confronting another face to face. 

^ Jutdsat, Judices, cadis. 

The judges, the cadis. 


Sara, Colluctatm fait. Colluctatores. 

^ Contending together. Antagonists. 


* bSr, kat, Gravi inimicitia pcrsecuti fuerant invicem. 

Pursuing each other with deadly enmity. 


'Ji w, » et P ar ^ uit alteri. 

Equal to and a match for another. 




bahu , Gloriati inter sc fuerunt, ct de prrcstantia contendcrunt. 

Boasting themselves in rivalry, and contending for superiority. 


% 


£Lsi, kattat. Judices, qui jus dicunt.' 

• Tiie judges, the cadis, who give judgment. 


•?» sakar, ^ttuavit irA, valde iratus fuit. 

Bolling with anger, overcome with rage. 
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tan, Maledixit et, obtrectando petlvit dictis. 

Abusing another , seeing with abusive words. 


jJJ, bedu, Commonstrarunt et gesserunt inimicitlas inter sese. 

Manifesting and carrying on enmity reciprocally. 


hqjaz, Prohibuerunt ac distlnuerunt invicem. 

' Prohibiting and hindering one another. 




ikuh, Invicem male tractarunt. 
Treating each other badly. 


ada, Invicem infesti fUerunt etinimici. Dissidium inter eos ortum fuit. 
Mutually hostile and inimical. Strifes spring up between them. 



» kuh, Invicem male tractarunt. 
Treating each other badly. 


kat. Gravi inimicitia jfcrsecuti fuerunt invicem. 
Pursuing each other with mutual hostility. 


Let this whole decyphermcnt be compared only with the action of the figures, which 
speaks for itself. 


M 2 
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1 


ur*5 


t v'ahi, Ruptura affccit. Dllaceravit: lidit. 

Breaking. Lacerating, cleaving, cutting open. 


& 




kiult. Judex: qui jus dicit. 


A judge: a cadi. . 




j AJ, badur, Poll is agnina son hat) in ft. 

^ A lamb's skin: a / id’s skin. 

kadi, Judex : qui jus dicit. The judge: the cadi. 


% & 


dxabah, Saoriflcavit. Fidit: discidit. Jugulavit: niactavit. 

Sacrificing. (.'leaving: cutting in sunder. Cutting the 
throat: offering in sacrifice. 




We , uju, Lactavit injantem mater. Suckling (an infant ). 
. qji, A suckling. 


f 


>A 


mrb. Parvus bruti pullus, primum genitus. 

A first-horn youngling of a brute creature. 

** The tmall.sized young of any animal, being of the first birth.” 
— Richardson. 


sJLJjZj, rmgntt, Soptem dierum pullus. 

A suckling seven days old. 
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lib, lata, Vacillans infantis incfssug. 

“ The tottering gait of infancy.”— Richardson. 
The staggering of a youngling, or suckling. 


lahur, Mundus, puma, sanctus, reddidit: purificavit. Quo quid mun- 
J * datur, aut purilloatur. 

“ That by which anything is purified or clifuised .”—Richardson 


V'' 


<lard, A collo et cervicc excoriavlt ooetn. 

Flaying a sheep, beginning from the throat and neck, 
next glyphograph.) 


(Sec the 


4 


ah , 44 Cnminovit man am ad gladium." — Frey tag. 

Putting the hand to the sword. 

Mantim ex tend it gladio.” — Golius. 

Reaching forth the hand to the sword. 1 

41 And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the knife to alay 
his son."— Gen. xxii. 10. 




leads. Judex : qui jus dicit. 


A judge : a cadi. 


i 




wahat, Occldit, iutcrfecit. 


Killing; slaying. 



wait, Calcavit, conculcavit, rein pedesuo. 

Treading, trampling on, anything with the Jool. 
Pedum imposnit solo. 

Planting the foot on the ground. 

" Treading under foot, putting the foot to the ground- 
or making an impression with it." — Richardson. 


* See monogram on head of sacrifices as in the preceding examples. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out the compound evidence for the decyphertnent, arising from the 
uniform recurrence of this legend and device. 
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ir— Jnhath , Dorcas. 
• A doe. 






sata, Impctum fecit. Dominatus fuit. 

Making an attack, assaulting, overpowering. 


Q 


> tab, i. q. JSS-i Sauclavlt. Wounding. 

tashabats , Ungues infixos habuit, ut fcra in pier dam. 

Having the talons Infixed, as a wild beast in 
its prey. 


X ^ 


» traht, Kuptus, diUrcratus, et fissus fuit. 
The being broken, torn, split. 


I 

V 


fiati Laceravit. Frcgit, confrcgit, rupit. 

Lacerating* Breaking: breaking to pieces. 


t i 

rattach, Contndit, confrrgitquc caput. . 
Bruising, and breaking the head. 
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dtO, Curvus, distortus fuit. moaj, Baculus. 

Curved, crooked. * A (crooked) stick, 

(See the boomarang crushing the doe’s head.) 


W/ 

H 

1 

4a 


dagar, Impulit. 

Impelling: hurling. 


U“"» togas, Fronum conjecit, prostravit. 
Throwing down, prostrating. 

(See the prostrated deer.) 


rakat, Albi et nigri per punctn macul/tsvc variegatio. 

Variegation with black and white spots (i. c*. of doc). 


tibdh, Caper in dor cad mo gonere. 

A inale deer. A species of gnat, (or deer). 
(Hieroglyphic by the word, the hind leg of the deer.) 




katit, Aquila. The eagle. 


* 


sahat, Ferdidit. Arulslt adipem e cam#. 

Destroying. Tearing the fat from the flesh, 

*> sahat; Mactavit, et cum ecleritate. 
Slaughtering at o»jo blow. 


US 


J» /saga. Vox dor rad is. The bleating doe. 



i nam, Mils si tar it, mutivU, fritnuit, dorms. 
Murmurs, bleat •>, mutters, the </.<»•. 


One who perishes or falls. 


(Compare, with these definitions, the dying doc, 
in the head by the throw-stick, prostrate and 


M 4 


wounded 
I alien.) 
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ran, Vociferatus fult. Vociferating. 

wafi ii *• Q- Vox et clamor. Noise and clamour. 


lf.'J 


£LdLS» kadtat. Indices, qui jus dicunt. 

The judges, the cadis, who Vay down the law. 


--c, mi, Simul, un4 cum. Together, together with. 


sak, Velicmens sonus, clamor. Loud noise, rUmour. 


ddti , Provorarunt Invicem. #<•« £ iw'j dzara , Expandit mantis. 


Provoking one another, or 


Expanding the hands. 
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teahi, Herelavit. Rcveali, 


H wi '*’ 


kadi. Judex, qui ju« elicit. 

The judge* the cadhi, who declare! the law. 


¥ 


rdt , Doctus, eruditus vlr, talisque doctor: spec, dlv inarum rerum. 

A learned, erudite man, and inch a doctor: cspecialfp of divine 
things. 1 


U» 


is->t thahu, Aperult os attain. 

Opening his mouth. 


I 




btUtar , Admlrandum ndduxlt protulltve rein 

Adducing or revealing a marvellous thing. 


e 


ii taf t Invlcem viderUnt. Ex adverso spectarlt. 

Facing one another. Looking at one opposite. 


* 


kadi, Judex, qui Jus diclt. 

The Judge, the cadhi, who expounds the law. 
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rat , Doctua, eruditus vir, Ulisqie doctor: spec, divinarum reruin. 

A learned, erudite min, and such-a doctor : especially of divine 
tilings. 


W 


<*>» shahu, Aperuit os tar um. 

Opening his mouth . 



ahak, Rcprehendit, corripult, objurg'nvp. 
Reproving, censuring, objurgating. 


Tahrah, Occultiore, nec aperto, usus fult sermonc. 
^ Using more occult, not open, speech. 


kails. Judex, qul jus dicit. 

The judge, the cadhi, who expounds the law. 


rahrah , Occultiore, nec aperto, usus fliit scr matte. 
Using occult, and not rpen, speech. 


shahu . Aperuit ut su»m. 

Opening hla mouth. 
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t y wahi, Rupturi alftvlt. Breaking. 

^©lSj iads* Judex : qui jus ilicit. A judge : a cadhi. 


hat shots , Validfi conculcuvit. 

“ Treading on with vehemence.” Sumping tindei foot. 


^ 6 * 0 * Inflcxit, iticurvavlr. Bending, incurvatlng. 


4 rasng, Tarsus. The ankle-joint. 


^ arj, Claiidum fecit. Laming. 

, arja. Hyaena, quia claudirat. 

The hyaena, because ho limps. 


kadt, Judex : qui Jus dicit. A Judge: a cadhi. 


i ahan, lratus fuit, succensuit. Angry, enraged (with any one). 
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i ard, Extulit se. Draws himself up. 


hab(, Percussit rum. 


Striking any one. 




leads. Judex : qul jus dicit. 


A judge: cadhi. 


ahan, Iratus fuit, succensuit. AngrJ.enraged (with any one). 




abs, i. Vicit, subjugavit, subjecit slbi, 


Vanquishing, subduing, subjecting to himself. 


jJji rabaz, Manlbus ambabus percuss!t. 

Striking (seizing) with both hands. 


f^jr" abar, I’erdidit exltio dedit. 

Destroys, ^ives to destruction. 


£*2 AUt nam, Hugiit leo. The lion roars. 

(The roaring lion.) 

S atarn, Leo. The lion. 


rdb, “ Incan tans.” — Freytag. *• Amuletum magicum/’— Goltut. 
Incarnating. A magical amulet. 


W 


j\i ab, Para v it se, accinxit et appllcult sc, corpore rel animo. 

Preparing himself, girding up and applying himself, body or mind. 
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immJjjj razab, Magorum princrps. 

The prince of the magi. 

\ gadza, i.q. C >«Prostravit, humi stravlt, prosternere studuit. 

Vip, 


Prostrating, dashing to the ground, aiming to prostrai 


abar, Perdldit, exltio dedit. 

Destroying, giving to destruction. 


3 . > 

S{5[ As*r, Leo. The lion. 




at am, Leo. 


The lion. 


ragum, lnvitus ac renuens adactus, subjiigatus fult. 

1 Unwilling aud renitent, mastered and subdued. 
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ftPfKS rat, Movit dlgitos utevollerct. 

Moving the fingers to p’uck out. 


ffflTfl > akikat , Sagitta In altura, dlrecte in coehun, jacto. 

A high-s.iot arrow. 


i;l’V5W&. day, Stans. (Atnazjon, de corporibus crcctis — G olios.) 

'*■- Standing. (Used of bodies standing erec*.) 


iwm /7«r, Uculo uno iirivavit. 

Depriving of one eye. 


i , zir, Kugiens leo. 

A.roaring lion. 


' * aa > I’articula vociferaiitis. 
A vociferous noise. 


jf jjtf'jf l Sjt ra k i, Ascendit, extulit. 

Ascending, standing erect. 


V 7 ®: ran, Vocifnratus fuit. 

, Vociferates. 


* natnak * *n»nu pcrcussit oculum rjus. 

Striking one's eye with the flat of the hand. 

(I. e. the lion striking his wounded eye with his paw.) 


III. 


N 
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Tit, Prlnceps. The king. 


1L, Mia.i.q. Ad rursum impulit eqnuin. 

•* Urging a horse to full speed. 

> radi ar-radi, Leo. A lion. 




dagar, Invosit, et immiHlt sc iraprlumqne fecit in hostetn. 
Invading, making a charge on an enemy. 


l-i, sus, Castignndo subrgit. 

Castigating subdues. 


A or, Leo. A lion. 

. . 

jZ gargar, Confodit hastA in gutture. 

. Piercing the throat with a spear. 

JAJ ^$1 jt rai, Tnvicem vidorunt. 

Meeting face to face. 





















THE 


GREAT ARROW-HEADED INSCRIPTIONS 

or 

BEHISTUN OR BISITUN. 


The account given by Colonel Rawlinson of 
the contents of the stupendous monument, sculp¬ 
tured on the perpendicular face of the mountaip 
of Behistun, on the western frontier of Persia, 
is already familiar to all readers of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society: in Yol. X. Parts 
I. and II. of which Journal, finely executed 
Plates of the central pictorial subject, and of 
its surrounding inscriptions*, appeared in 1846, 
1847, accompanied by their gallant copyist’s 
decypherments and translations. The novelty 
of the* subject, however, and the necessarily 
limited diffusion of that learned Society’s pub¬ 
lication, will justify and excuse a brief prefatory 
notice, for the information of the general reader,, 
of the results at - which Colonel Rawlinson pro¬ 
fesses to have arrived. To this object, accord¬ 
ingly, I shall first address myself. 

'According to the authority in question,-the 
monument at Behistun was, executed by order 

a 3 
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of the first of the A chas men ides, Darius Hys- 
taspes, in commemoration of his descent and 
dynasty, of his wars and conquests, and of 
certain leading events of hie reign (elsewhere 
unrecorded), including the rebellions and pu¬ 
nishments of various provinces and satraps, all 
recorded by their names; and making the mo¬ 
nument, consequently, a grand repertory of 
Persian proper names. Further, according to 
Colonel Rawlinson, the central tablet represents 
Darius himself, in the act of immolating his 
rebel satraps in honour of his god, Ormuzd; 
represented, according to him, by the mystic 
human figure in the air, over the king’s head, 
enclosed in a vehicle of non-descript character, 
more mysterious, seemingly, than the figure itself. 

Now, assuming all this to be so, we are at 
once provided vvitli the best materials for an 
alphabet, an ample supply of proper names, and 
with the solution of the most difficult enigma in 
the whole monument; namely, the nature or 
character of the mysterious figure over the head 
of the king. Our business, however, is, not 
with assumptions, but with proofs. And in 
search, upon the first principle of the present 
Work, of the only admissible proofs, we ‘must 
now return once more from the theoretical* to 
the experimental. 

* Tlie effort has been made to take the Grotefend system of decypher- 
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Before we resume, in entering on this new 
field, the path of experiment, I would say a few 
words on the subject of the figure in the air. 
The design of this* emblem, of so frequent re¬ 
currence upon the Assyrian, Babylonian, and 
Persian monuments, has long been a question of 
doubt among the learned. In one thing only 
they seem commonly agreed, that it is the 
representation of some supernatural being. 
Among the writers of our own day, Colonel 
Rawlinson, we have seen, unhesitatingly, on the 
ground of his own decypherments, pronounce® 
this figure to be the representative of the Per¬ 
sian deity, Ormuzd. An earlier visiter to Behis- 


ment out of tlie category of mere theory, by laying great stress upon the 
circumstance of the same renderings being simultaneously arrived at, in 
the decyphcrmont of the same given inscription, by orientalists in the 
East, and in Europe; altogether in forgetfulness of the obvious fact, 
that there is precisely the same likelihood that the same wrong ren¬ 
derings should be drawn from tire same wrong alphabets, as that the 
same Tight renderings should be deduced from the same right ones. The 
argument is a sophism which will not stand a moment's examination. 

The coincidence in alleged discoveries, independently, in tire East and 
in Europe, is brought to a narrowed, and still more critical test, when 
these alleged discoveries themselves consist of Scripture proper names, for 
which both parties are known to have been previously alike on the look¬ 
out; and which they find naturally, alike, in the use of a common 
theoretical alphabet. The unsatisfaetoriness of the process is self-ap¬ 
parent, the uncertainty of its results may be measured by the known 
fact (already adverted to), that, by the same authority, the public has 
been assured, one year, that the name of Sennacherib was not to be found 
upon the monuments; from which, the next year, they hear of little else 
than the undoubted discovery of tire name of Sennacherib. 
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tun, the late Sir Robert Kerr Porter, on the 
other hand, more cautiously, and perhaps not 
the less judiciously, while under the usual im¬ 
pression that it seems indicative of something 
super-human, leaves the question open, as one 
still undecided; yet which invites inquiry, and 
may, by possibility, one day reward it.*. Agree¬ 
ing with my predecessors as to the antecedent 
probability, I approached this much vexata 
qucBstio without the least prejudice or preconcep¬ 
tion. If I had any previous impression, it was 
that the being thus represented might, not im¬ 
probably, be supernatural; and it was only as 
the result of experiments upon the inscriptions, 
made without a thought of reference to the 
suspended figure, that I ascertained, certainly 
with more surprise than pleasure, that, at Behis- 
tun at least, the figure was that of a man. The 
discovery was the 'more disappointing, not only 
because it nullified the whole new history of 
the Persia of the Achajmenides, drawn with so 
great labour, by theoretical decypherment, from 
this monument; but. because it reduced the 
contents of the inscriptions from the assumed 
dignity of history,—of the history of the first 

* “ These inscriptions might elucidate the true meaning of the hover¬ 
ing figure in the air, and say which conjecture is right,—that it is a 
guardian spirit, or a second self; or, in declaring both to be wrong , pro¬ 
nounce its proper signification.” — Porter, vol. ii. p. 1.58. 
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and greatest of the Achaemenides,— to the com¬ 
parative insignificance <Jf a battological commen¬ 
tary upon the .monument -itself; upon the 
manner of its execution; upon the subject of 
the central picture; and upon the means em¬ 
ployed, and the skill displayed, by the artist, 
who is himself no other than the figure sus¬ 
pended in the air. 

I have anticipated the conclusion: I would 
now invite my readers to accompany me through 
the steps which so unexpectedly conducted to 
it. Walking by the Baconian rule, on the via 
sacra of experimental philology, when the plates 
of the Behistun monument first fell into my 
hands, the only course open to me was to essay 
the recovery of the alphabet, by the application, 
in this case as in all preceding cases, of the fun¬ 
damental principle ofmywdrk,—viz. “that cha¬ 
racters of the same knowit forms, are to *be 
assumed to have the same known powers.” Tried 
by this test (all mere single strokes, and groups 
of strokes, being treated, as self-evidently they 
should be treated, as vowels, or vowel points*), 
the forty characters to which Colonel Rawlinson 

* The subjoined extract from Col. Hawlinson’s “ Comparative Table 
of the Persian Cuneiform Alphabet, according to the different. Systems 
of Interpretation,” will clearly show, that the above principle is admitted, 
by the whole Grotefend school, to an extent, which renders it impossible 
for them, consistently or rationally, to set limits to its application. The 
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and his coadjutors had raised the Behistun 
alphabet, were quickly veduced to about ten: 
an alphabet nearly according, in scale, with 
the old Phoenician, which consisted of thirteen 
letters only; and with the old Cadmeian, which 
extended only to sixteen. Allowing for the 

reader will ’here see, that two of the vowels, a* and o, or rather four of 
thern.u, e, t, and o, are admitted by them all to be formed of groups of 
single strokes, or javelin heads. With the exception, that Messrs. Bur- 
nouf, Lassen, and Rawlinson, versus Messrs. Grotefend, Heercn, Saint 
Martin, and Klaproth, treat a second form of the e as k. But, if so 
many of the vowels, by their own confession, are composed of single 
strokes, or groups of single strokes, it is only reasoning from their own 
analogy, to assume that all the single strokes, and groups of single 
strokes, arc either vowels, or vowel points, introduced into the text as in 
the Rabbinical Hebrew. It is the office of experiment to make gopd the 
assumption. But the fiamers of theoretical alphabets, who admit the 
principle in part, never can disprove its application, as applied in the 
present work, to the whole of the single-stroke characters or groups. 


No. 

Character. 

(iroti-fiful, 

from 

Itcerrn, 

1KIM. 

Ka!nt 

Martin, 

from 

KI.-ii<roth, 

183*. 

llur- 

'nwi! 1 ’ 

Lassen. 

Adopted In the present 
Memoir. IMA. 

1830. 

IS-H. 

San¬ 

skrit. 

Zend. 

English. 

H 

¥ 

6 and ft 

n 

A 

& 

ft a 

ft 


... 

ftora(mift) 

H 











D 

TT 

6 

y 

b 

i 

1 i 

i 

... 

... 

' i 

3 

<TT 

0 

oil 

u 

u 

a u 

u 

... 

... 

u 

4 

¥ 

6 

e 

k 

k 

k 

k 


3 

k 


• The first letter of the alphabet is nearly the sole instance, in which 
Col. Rawlinson’s Alphabet and mine happen, independently, to coincide. 
It has been well observed as natural, that the first letter should, ori¬ 
ginally, have been formed by a plain down stroke. The arrow-headed a 
consisted, originally, of three down strokes; afterwards united into one 
character, by a horizontal stroke, or javelin head, above. 
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fanciful introduction of their favourite weapons 
of war, arrow heads and javelin heads, in the 
formation of their alphabetic characters, the 
characters themselves were mostly of forms far 
too familiar to be missed or mistaken. Fore¬ 
most among them were the Greek, the Latin, or 
the honest English, K; the old Hebrew, and 
actual Ethiopic, ‘f, l ; the Efihiopic p, z; the 
Greek v and M, n* and m; the Greek, Latin, and 
European 1, e or ain; the Greek A, d, singly 
and compoundly; and, lastly, the Greek T, b 
or pse. 

Having drawn out the radicals upon this 
simple and tangible principle, and disposed them 
in alphabetical order, I next commenced the 
task of experimental dccypherment; with every 
wish, if no longer with any rational hope, of 
finding Colonel Eawlinson’s historical interpre¬ 
tations, if not in the whole, at least in part, 
correct. 

My. first experiment was made upon a sen¬ 
tence or ‘segment of the inscriptions, which? as 
it recurs no less than fifty-eight times in a total 
of four hundred lines, may not ^appropriately 
be styled “ the burthen of the song.” Of the 


* I may notice, in passing, that Col. Rawlinson’s a, omitting its 
diacritic points, happens, also, to be mine; via. and a. 
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amount of agreement, or rather of difference, 
between Colonel Rawliflson’s alphabet and mine, 
the readers will judge by the fact, that what, 
in Colonel Rawlinson’s pages. reads, 

Th&tiya. Dar(a)yawush . k’hshayathiya, 
by my experimentally formed alphabet, reads, 
Wakar. wakci. karnin. namak. kuki. 

What these words separately, or the substance 
as a whole, might mean, I was, in the first in¬ 
stance, unaware. But treating them as old 
Arabic, and having recourse to the Arabic lexi¬ 
con, I read, with great surprise, the following 
clearly consecutive, and closely connected, defi¬ 
nitions:— 

wakar. Fidit: fissurfi rupit. Cutting , cleav¬ 
ing, making a fissure. 

. jj,, icakd. Pofcussit, cudit, tuditque malleo. 
Striking, hammering, pounding, with a mallet. 

karn, karnin. Plura simul. junxit: 
ita corn pin res captivos colligavit uno fiune. Join¬ 
ing many things together: e. g. Fastening many 
captives together by a single rope. 

namak. Scripsit, exaravit , librum [tabel- 
lam\. Eleganter ornavit: pec. scripturam. 
Writing , engraving, a book [ar tablet]. Orna¬ 
menting elegantly: especially a writing. 
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kuki. Cartus, pumilio. A cut-short 
man , a dwarf. 

Acting always on the principle of legend and 
device, wherever pi«tures occurred in primitive 
monuments in conjunction with inscriptions, I 
next proceeded to test the newly rendered sen¬ 
tence by comparison with the subject of the 
great central pictorial tablet 5 whose character 
and very position argued self-evidently its inte¬ 
gral connection with the whole surrounding 
tables. I will neither attempt to describe, nor 
affect to disguise, the sensation with which, at 
a first glance, I saw the word karnin , repeated 
in the inscriptions no less than fifty-eight times, 
elucidated by the actual phenomenon of the train 
of captives fastened together hy their necks by the 
single rope.* Whatever might be the value of 
the other definitions, here, $£ least, it was clear 
that there could be no mistake. Rather this 
one word was a guarantee, a priori, for the rest, 
had the' rest needed the guarantee. But they 

* It is mentioned somewhere by Burckhardt, that this most ancient 
mode of conducting captives is still in use among the African slave- 
merchants ; and that lie fell in, on the route between Soudan and Cairo, 
with a cafila of upwards of 500 slaves, all tied together by their necks 
with a single rope, and conducted by an escort of only five matcblock- 
men. The circumstance painfully exemplifies how effective have been 
the devices of human cruelty, in all ages, to render prisoners powerless; 
and thus to secure their safe custody and transmission with the least 
possible expenditure of means. 
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did not. For three of the remaining words 
describe the process ‘of engraving, and the 
fourth, apparently, the engraver himself: in 
other words, the figure suspended in a vehicle 
in the air*, with the limbs so contracted, 
whether by nature or position, as to answer 
literally to the definition of the term kukt, or 
The cut-short man. 1 

The key-sentence of the whole monument was 
now, apparently, unlocked ; and the first ray of 
light admitted into its recesses. Still, however, 
it was but a single ray, and all beyond remained 
in Cimmerian darkness. If the sculptor himself 
stood revealed in the person of the mystic figure, 
his process of engraving, and the means by 
which he achieved his gigantic undertaking, 
with every thing else connected with the picture 
and inscriptions, finained still, if not inexpli¬ 
cable, at least unexplained. The position of the 
monument, as already described, alone clearly 


* Even apart from this figure, the position of file monument, and its 
perpendicular elevation, might have suggested suspension in a crate, as 
the most likely mode for the artist to have wrought. Especially as 
this 4s the mode in which our masons work, at similar heights, upon 
the foces of our cathedral towers and other lofty buildings: indeed, 
upon the walls of buildings generally, whether lofty or comparatively 
low. My own attention was called to this fact, at the time I was first 
engaged upon the Uehistun monument, by the coincidence of masons 
being actually- employed, suspended in their crates, upon the adjoining 
church tower. 
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demonstrated the impossibility of its execution 
by any ordinary process,'or without some extra¬ 
ordinary contrivance. To stand on ladders at 
a height of above two hundred feet, or to work 
on platforms raised to that dizzy elevation, 
seemed alike incredible suppositions. To exe¬ 
cute, with the finest precision, a noble piece of 
sculpture, surrounded by exquisitely formed, 
ruled, and ornamental lines of characters, while 
the artist himself stood either in a perilous, or 
in a painful position, seemed a supposition yet 
more incredible. But, if ladders were of no 
avail, and platforms out of the question, how 
did the sculptor get there ? how execute his 
accomplished task? The adventurous English¬ 
man of our own day, Sir R. K. Porter, or Colonel 
Rawlinson*, found access to. his labours only, 


* Tlie following is Col. Kawllnson’s ablest and soldier-like notifce 
of his successful enterprise: “ By the fortunate result of a visit which 1 
was enabled again to make to the rock of Behistun, in the autumn of 
last year (1845),—I succeeded in copying the whole of the Persian 
writing at that place, anda very considerable portion of the [so called] 
Median and Babylonian transcripts. I will not here speak of the dif¬ 
ficulties or dangers of the enterprise. They are such as any person, with 
ordinary nerves, may successfully encounter; but they an Much, at the 
same time, at have alone prevented the inscriptions from being, long ago, 
presented to the Public, by some of the numerous travellers whoehavc 
wistfully contemplated them from a distance.”— Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. x. parti.; Prelim. Remarke, pp. 15, 16. “ The difficulties 

and dangers ” here barely indicated, but more fully described by Porter, 
which wholly scared ao many of our civilians, bad no existence in the 
reckoning of the British soldier. They were not the less real or for- 
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it. appears, by being drawn up the face of the 
cliff with ropes. In this way, the latter inge- 


midable; and in no third instance do they appear to have been sur¬ 
mounted, save by a gallant naval officer, the Colonel's compagnon de 
voyage, to whom he thus expresses his obligations, in having been 
“fortunately able to avail himself of the ready hand of Lieutenant Jones, 
an accomplished officer of the Indian navy, who has delineated the sculp¬ 
tures of Behistun [a most important service], and contributed, in a great 
measure, to the execution of the text."— lb. ut itiprd, p. 16. 

Porter’s account of his only mode of ascent to the tombs of Nakshi 
Ilouslam (similarly placed in the face of a perpendicular mountain), is 
still more to the purpose. “ Having fully examined the exterior of the 
tombs, my next object was to penetrate their interior; an attempt of no 
little danger as well as fatigue. There were no other means by which a 
stranger to these heights could reach them, but by the expedient of 
tying a rope round his waist, and some strong arms above hauling him 
upwards. I immediately looked out for assistants. My Melimandar 
was at his stories and forebodings again, for tempting such datmon- 
wrought places. But the peasantry of this district seemed to know 
better than to fear cither deev or difficulty; and one of them, more 
active and sinewy than the rest, managed to scramble up the per¬ 
pendicular cliff, like a rat hanging by a wall; and, gaining the ledge of 
the platform, or vestibule the tomb, lie lowered down a rope, by 
which some of his nimble companions assisted themselves in ascending. 
I ‘followed the example, byfyaajening the rope round my waist, and, by 
their united exertions, was speldily drawn up to the place of rendezvous. 
The distance was sufficiently high from the ground to give me time for 
thought; and during my ascent, in a manner so totally dependent on 
the dexterity of others, I could not but recollect the fate of half a dozen 
kinsmen of Darius Ilystaspes, who hud all perished, at ouce, in the very 
same expedition. Ctcsias relates, that this great Persian monarch 
‘ caused a tomb to be dug for him while he yet lived, in the double 
mountain; but, when it was completed, the Clialdman soothsayers forbid 
him 40 enter it during his life, under a penalty of some terrible danger. 
Darius was intimidated; but some princes of his family could not resist 
a strong curiosity, which impelled them to view its interior. They went 
to the mountain, and, by their desire, were to be drawn up by the priests 
who officiated there; but, in the act while they yet hung between earth 
and air, the sudden apparition of some serpents on the rock, so terrified 
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niously contrived to take off a fac-siinile of the 
whole monument; but il is one thing to copy, 
quite another thing to carve on the living rock, 
figures and inscriptions. 

Thoughts like these, at once suggested by the 
clause first decyphered, naturally crowded upon 
the mind, before I could proceed further with 
the task of decypherment. ’This task I pre¬ 
sently resumed, only now taking the inscriptions 
in their regular order. Pursuing the experi¬ 
mental inquiry in this way, I soon discovered 
that the main theme. of the inscriptions was 
throughout the same, namely, the oft-repeated 


the people above, that they let go the ropes, ami the princes were 
dashed to pieceson this very spot, more than two thousand years ago, 
the catastrophe happened. Certainly, being in any noted place, has a 
most amazing power in bringing two far-distant points of time to meet; 
at least in the mind that contemplates tin. j. I should have read the 
history of this disaster at home, with aliUwt as little concern as if tfic 
people had never existed : here, I was on the spot where it happened, 
and the scene was realized: the persons seemed present with me, and I 
shuddered for them, while I rejoiced in my own safety. To incur the 
least possible danger to myself and my assistants, I had selected the 
tomb that was nearest the ground; and I came off with not a few 
bruises, from hard knocks against the rock, in my swinging ascent.” — 
Porter, vol. i. pp. 520—522. 

The sites of the monuments at Behistun and Nakshi Roustam were 
plainly selected on a common principle,— inaccessibility : and, doubtless, 
were executed by similar means. The ascent of Sir R. K. Porter 
indicates the means adopted in the one case; the figure of the sculptor 
in his crate, discloses the expedient resorted to in the other. Monuments 
so nearly contemporary, were sure to have similar machinery employed 
in the process of their execution. 
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description, usque ad nauseam, of. a double exe¬ 
cution; that of the monument itself, and that, 
of the unhappy prisoners. I had waded in this 
way through many a line,-of‘insignificant sense, 
or wearisome battology, ere I lighted most un¬ 
expectedly upon two words, which let in a flood 
of light upon the artistic part of the main sub¬ 
ject ; the first, describing the execution of the 
writing with a minute accuracy, demonstrative 
of the decypherment, and demonstrated to the 
eye by the inscriptions themselves; the second, 
describing the machine by means of which the 
artist effected his great work, in terms com¬ 
pletely explanatory, not only of his process, but 
also of that greatest of enigmas, the nature of 
the vehicle in which the figure in the air is en¬ 
veloped ; which, from the radii that surround it, 
by the poetical imagination of Sir R. K. Porter, 
lias been described,* with the glowing licence of 
conjecture, as “ a car of sun-beams,” the chariot 
(according to Rawlinson) of the god Ormuzd. 

On coming to the former of the two words, 
I read it p T <V- ^ <^, rakan *; and, on con- 

* X must observe here thet, in the arrow-headed Persian, as in the 
Hebrew and Arabic, there are two forms of the k, K and r<- , and 
with powers corresponding with the kaf and knph of those Semitic 
alphabets. At Behistun, these powers are constantly ascertainable from 
the Arabic lexicon. These characters, however, are sometimes inter- 
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suiting Golius and Freyfjag, I found the follow¬ 
ing definitions: ij, Notavit, scripsit, pinxit. 
Pulchre scripsit. 'Densis lineis scripsit librurn. 

Lineas prope ad invicem- ducere, et insig- 
nire punctis. “ Cyphering, writing, painting. 
Writing calligraphically. Writing a book with 
closely ruled lines. Ruling line# close to each other 
and ornamenting them with points." 

On reading the definition of rakan , “ Writing 
a 'book with closely ruled lines,” I saw at once 
with Surprize that it was a description of the 
Behistun inscriptions, the whole four hundred 
lines of which are enclosed, line after line, be¬ 
tween “ closely-ruled lines.” But on coming to 
the next definition, “ Ruling with lines close to 
each other and ornamenting them with points,” 
not having noticed any points in Colonel Raw- 
linson’s plates, my attention not being as yet 
drawn to their minutiae, I returned to the 


changeable, as is veil noticed by Col. Rawlinson (who, however, assigns 
them totally different powers from those indicated by their form) of the 
Inscriptions at Pcrsepolis. 

“ I may as well observe in this place, that the Pcrsepolitan is 

always figured at Behistun as r<S m that I make use accordingly 
on all occasions of the latter type, unless I am quoting a Persepolitan 
alphabet.”— Ubi tmpri, p. 10. 

Hie author can mean only the characters, as marked with diacritic 
points. The characters in question, in both forms, abound throughout 
the Behistun Inscriptions. 

III. 


O 
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Plates, and there found, to my astonishment, 
equidistant, or nearly equidistant points, mani¬ 
festly ornamental, running from beginning to 
end along every one of the 'four hundred ruled 
lines. The correctness of this decypherment 
thus stood demonstrated four hundred times 
over, by the matter of fact applicability of the 
above definitions of rakan, to every one of the 
four hundred lines of the inscriptions. 

The latter of the two words in question veri¬ 
fied my decypherment by a definition equally 
demonstrative, and not less striking. Coming, 
in the progress of the decypherment, to a group 
of characters which I read jp, nard, 1 consulted 
Golius for the word, and met the following defi¬ 
nition : oj, Saccus, infeme ampins, superne to- 
tundus et strictior, qui ex foliis palm® textus 
consuitur, et trajectis fibris palmas stipatur , ut 
erectus consistat, atquc in co colligatur recens 
dactylorum proventus, ut ad alia loca transpor- 
tetur. 

“A sack, wide at bottom and narrow at top, 
made of palm leaves, and strengthened by \their~\ 
fibres, which stands erect, into which they put 
fresh dates to be trar^&orted to distant places.” 

The definition at once opened my eyes, and 
sent me to Rawlinson’s Plates of the central 
sculpture at Bghistun, and to the curiously 






FIGURE OF THE SCULPTOR OF THE BEHJ8TUE M05UHENT, 

suspended in his Palm-leaf Crate or Basket before the face of the cUff. 
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enclosed figure in the air: when the mystery 
immediately was solved. The “car of sun¬ 
beams” became transmuted into a palm-leaf 
crate or basket; its rays, into the strong, cane¬ 
like, fibres of the palm-leaves; and the whole 
mystic apparatus proved to be neither more nor 
less than a kind of mason’s crate, wide below 
and narrow above, in which the sculptor of the 
monument, the “ cut-short man,” was let down 
and suspended by ropes before the face of the 
cliff; there, moved to and fro from above, to 
execute at leisure, and with perfect ease, the 
work of engraving the monument; with an iron 
cap* to protect his head from falling fragments 
of rock, a small platform (probably, also, of date 
sticks) attached to his crate, and a large hoop, 
with a coil of rope on it, round his waist, ap¬ 
parently to preserve him from swinging against 
the rock. The substance of this description is 
to be seen in the picture itself; its circumstances 
have been derived from the contents of the 
inscriptions. 

The description of the palm basket, fortified 
by the fibres of palm leaves, might have been 

* This iron helmet, repeatedly mentioned in the inscriptions, is drawn 
correctly in Sir R- K. Porter’s transcript. In Col, Rawlinsou’s (or 
Lieutenant Jones’s) it is metamorphosed into a kind of turban. In 
another instance of discrepancy between the artists, to which we shall 
presently come, there is inductive proof that Porter's drawing is the 
more correct one. 

o 3 
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indistinctly comprehended, and its identity with 
the vehicle in the Behistun sculpture imperfectly 
perceived, had T not fortunately received a pre* 
sent of a specimen of the fibse, in the shape of a 
walking-cane. Immediately on comparison of 
this specimen with Sir It. K. Porter’s “ sun¬ 
beams,” their identity of form was self-evident. 
While the natural bend in the stick or fibre of 
this leaf, together with its great flexibility while 
green, and as great hardness when dry, render 
it the only material adapted for the construction 
of such a basket as is described in the Arabic 
definition of the Avord nard, or of such a vehicle 
as is seen in the Behistun sculpture of the figure 
in the air. 

In the decyphermont of unknown characters 
it very rarely happens, that experimental proofs 
accumulate and combine as they do in this 
example: where the philological evidence, in 
itself so graphically descriptive, is so completely 
countersigned, by the pictorial illustration, on 
the one hand, and by the nature and necessity 
of the case on the other. For, while picture 
and inscription, here, unite to inform us how 
the artist accomplished his aerial task, the 
character of the locality physically instructs us 
that he could have accomplished it in no other 
way. He seems described in the inscriptions, 
under.the image of “ a bird hovering in the air,” 
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and, in point of fact, he was suspended, in his 
basket, in the air, like a *bird. 

From the words rakan , and nard, we pass on 
to a third term in *hese Inscriptions, of great, if 
not equal, experimental value. The group of 
characters now in question read, by my alphabet, 
s, hand; and the word hand recurred, in the 
Inscriptions, no fewer than •twenty-eight times. 
This frequency of occurrence, at once, authenti¬ 
cated the group as a distinct word, and marked 
that word as one of no subordinate importance. 
The group itself possessed and presented this 
further advantage, that the three characters 
which composed it were simple, clearly marked 
out among their fellows, and of known forms: 
viz., the common K, the Greek nun, v, placed 
sideways, and the E, ( reversed. 

On the principle of legend and device, its 
twenty-eight recurrences were, alone, abundantly 
indicative, antecedently, of the integral connec¬ 
tion of*the word with the main subject of the 
picture. How far this presumption was, or was 
not, well founded, I leave my readers to judge 
from the following definitions of kand. -•.<=- 
Strict^ arcthque in vinculis detentus fuit captivus. 

Golius. — Contractus fuit vinculis captivus. 
Freytag. — A captive strictly and stringently con¬ 
fined in bonds. A captive contracted by his bonds. 
“ Having the arms dislocated.” — Richardson. 
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Let the reader look only at the prisoners in the 
Plate of the Behistun m'ohument. He will there 
see them, not only (as already.pointed out) with 
their necks yoked together by a single rope, as 
described by the term karn, or kamin, but with 
their arms cruelly bound behind at the wrists, 
so as painfully to express the double sense of 
torture and dislocation , conveyed by the corre¬ 
sponding term, kand. 

When we now recall to mind, that the word 


kamin recurs no less than fifty- 
eight, and its fellow, MM kand, no less than 


twenty-eight, times in the inscriptions, while all 
the recurrences of both terms are continually 
reflected by the central picture, it is diflicult to 
compute the amount of the substantive evidences 
presented to the mind by so enlarged a scale of 
coincidence and combination. 

It is not my intention^ to enter at length into 
the puerile contents of the Behistun Inscriptions. 
To do so, would be to try my reader’s patience, 
and to exhaust my own. I shall confine myself 
to a few select specimens; chosen, not for any 
great value in the information or ideas, but for 
the greater prominence of the words. These 
specimens will be found at the close .of the pre¬ 
sent topic. 

I have already intimated that the general subr 
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ject of the Behistun Inscriptions is twofold: one 
object being to celebrate the execution of the 
work; the other, tq celebrate the execution of the 
prisoners. This intimation I mean presently fur¬ 
ther to open out. But, before touching briefly, 
with this view, upon the? contents of the inscrip¬ 
tions, I would indicate, in the hope of interesting 
the reader, a few more marked or leading words. 

Among these, the term ' vfA to- 

kari , is of repeated occurrence, and remarkable 
significancy. Its definition in Golius, followed 
by Freytag, is, Dux seu Praefectus: Sindorum 
lingua.* In Richardson, it is simply “ A general, 
a leader.” In the Behistun Inscriptions, it ob¬ 
viously applies to the captive leaders, brought in 
chains before the Persian king. The chief per¬ 
sonage among those ‘ chiefs is the last, distin- 

* It is very remarkable that this definition accurately tallies with the 
course and conquests of Darius Hystaspes in India; which commenced 
and terminated with the invasion of Sinde and the Punjab. “ To wipe 
away the disgrace of this unfortunate enterprise [his unsuccessful inva¬ 
sion of Scythia], we find the Persian monarch, shortly after, undertaking 
an expedition against India. In this he was more successful, and con¬ 
quered a part of the Punjab; not, however, the whole country, as some 
modern writers erroneously represent.”— ( Clau. Diet. art. Danes.) To 
reach the Punjab, a Persian invader was sure to pass from Mekran 
through Sinde; a route which strikingly illustrates the term tokari, a 
Sindian title, applied, so often, in these Inscriptions, to the prisoners; 
who, taking the term in its restricted sense, would be Sindian chiefs or 
Anlire. On other and stronger grounds, however, they appear to have 
been, chiefly, Armenians, these grounds will presently be given, as 
we proceed further to notice singly the contents of the Inscriptions. The 
term Tahari, however, may denote Toharietan, the seat of the Tkchari of 
Ptolemy, in Turquestan. 
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guished from his companions in misfortune by 
his singular /lom-shapecl cap. The eye and hand 
of the king, moreover, seem, specially directed 
towards this figure; who is further distinguished 
from his fellow-captives by a name or title, evi¬ 
dently borrowed from the horn on his head, 
namely, that of cJJ, hark, “ The Rhinocerus.” 
This word, or title, repeatedly recurs; and, in 
near connection with it, another word, curiously 
elucidative of the pointed cap, and indicative of 
the country of the wearer; this word is 
Armenian. Remembering that Sir R. K. Porter 
and others, judging by their countenances, had 
pronounced*these prisoners to be Jews, imme¬ 
diately upon meeting, again and again, in the 
Inscriptions, the word answering to Armenian, I 
asked a friend who had travelled much in the 

t 

East, without mentioning my object, what- was 
the character of the Armenian countenance ? 
The answer, “ Decidedly Jewish ,” satisfied my 
inquiry, and settled my conviction. I could no 
longer doubt that the horn-capped chief, and the 
more Jewish-featured, at least, of his fellow-cap¬ 
tives, were Armenians. As the term cSp, Turcce, 
answering to Turks, or Turcomans , also occurred 
in the Inscriptions, it followed that those among 
the prisoners who were not Armenians, were 
Turcomans, or Turks of Turquestan. 
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SUBJECT OF TIIE BEIIISTUN MONUMENT. 

According to the theoretical decyplierments 
and translations of Colonel Ilawlinson, we have 
seen, the Behistun Inscriptions record the auto¬ 
biography of Darius Ilystaspes ; who is himself 
represented, in the centre piece, in the act of sa¬ 
crificing his rebel satraps to his god, Ormuzd, 
who appears seated above, in a car of sun-beams, 
in the air. The Persian deity bears in the left 
hand a circle or ring, being, according to the 
same authority, a figure of the zodiac; and em¬ 
blematical, it follows, of supreme rule over the 
heavenly bodies. The action of the upraised 
right hand is unnoted. * 

The experimental decypherment of this monu¬ 
ment yields very different, and far more homely 
results. • Ormuzd is the stone-mason. His car 
of sun-beams, the mason’s crate. And the zodiac 
in his left hand (risum cupientes tenere nequea- 
mus) a tambourin or cymbal, upon which he is 
beating with his right hand, in accompaniment 
to his voice, with which, commemorating the 
completion of his great work, he is singing voci¬ 
ferously the* burden of the song forming the con¬ 
tents of the Inscriptions. It is there stated, 
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among many other details, that he worked by 
moonlight , and was elevated by wine: Upon the 
latter circumstance (so characteristic of the Per¬ 
sians) an acute critic observed, that the figure 
carried its own evidence; that the whole coun¬ 
tenance and action was palpably that of an ine¬ 
briated reveller. 

The subject of. the record, I have observed, 
is twofold. The song or ballad (for such it 
unequivocally is, as appears from its endless re¬ 
petitions) alternates throughout between cele¬ 
bration of the work, and of the manner of its 
execution, and details concerning the capture, 
condemnation, and punishment of the prisoners; 
whose fate is, to be shot to death with arrows, 
one after the other, by the body-guardsmen 
standing behind the king. The first victim 
(mistaken by Porter as though in the act of 
craving mercy*) has been already immolated. 
The king tramples upon his prostrate body, his 
legs move convulsively in the air, and his hands 
appear to be employed, not in imploring mercy, 

* “ The royal figure — tramples on a prostrate foe; not one that is 
slain, hut one wlio is a captive: this person, not lying stretched out 
and motionless; but. extending hie arms is supplication. He must have 
been a king; for on none below that dignity would the haughty foot of 
an Eastern monarch condescend to tread.”— Porter, vol.it. p. 160. Tn 
explaining the action of the arms, in the fallen captive, the author has 
overlooked the corresponding action of the legs. These could not be 
kicked up in cupplication. And they show, irrefragably, the whole action 
of the limbs to be convulkive, including the convulsive effort to extract 
the arrow. 
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but in the death-struggle to extract the arrow 
buried in the lungs, and concealed between the 
arms. This alone "makes the action, either of the 
king, or of the fallen figure, intelligible. Neither 
attitude is that of one craving, or denying, mercy. 
The archer behind, it will be noticed, holds his 
bow, and parted fore-finger and thumb, as if 
after a discharge. The figure' nearest the fallen 
man, and the next to suffer, makes a desperate 
effort to disengage his hands from their bonds, 
while those behind him look as though appalled 
at their coming fate. 

One alone has an attitude and action differing 
from all his fellows. It is the last figure, the 
Rhinoceros, or horn-capped Armenian chief. 
Against this most conspicuous of his prisoners, 
the wrath of “ the Great Kipg ” seems specially 
directed. He seems to fix his eye'on him, to re¬ 
proach, and to snap his fingers at him as in scorn. 
The Armenian, on the other hand, may be seen to 
stand fast, and, instead of moving on with his 
fellow-captives, to strain his neck against the 
rope until it drags him from the perpendicular, 
and to the point of strangulation.* All this, as 
impartial eyes have observed, may clearly be 
discerned in the sculpture, but all this was 
learned by the present writer, not from the 

* This action, very marked in Col. Rawlinson’s Plate, ia misted by 
Porter. 
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Plate, but from the Inscriptions. These describe 
the desire of the Armenian to die by his own act, 
rather than by the mandate of his hated foe; and 
that, therefore, he stands fast* to strangle himself. 
While, with reference to the figures on the oppo¬ 
site side, one word represents the guardsmen, as 
the sculpture also does, in the act of echoing their 
savage master's mockeries; another describes 
the king, in the very act depicted, as snapping 
his fingers in scorn at the obnoxious Armenian. 
This word and definition are too remarkable to 

be pretermitted. The word is J*' 

nahar: its definition, Illisit pollicem medio digito, 
et inde divulsit crepitandi ergo. Srttipging the 
thumb against the middle finger to make a noise. 
This very peculiar faction, apparently overlooked 
by Colonel Rftwlinson, is accurately delineated 
in Sir Robert K. Porter’s drawing of the centre 
sculpture of the Behistun monument.* 

The prominence of the key-sentence of these 


* “ The third personage is of a stature much larger than any other in 
the group; a usual distinction of royalty in oriental description j and, 
from the air and attitude of the figure, I have no doubt he is meant to 
designate the king. This personage holds up his hand in a com¬ 
manding, or admonitory mnnner, the two fore-finycn being extended, and 
the two other! doubled down in the palm; an action, also, common on the 
tombe at Peretpolie, and on other monument! just cited.”—Porter , vol. ii. 
pp. 15.5,156. Its frequent recurrences mark the correctness of the action 
as delineated by Porter. In Lieutenant Jones's drawing, ail the fingers 
appear raised alike, and the action noticed in the Inscription is lost. 
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inscriptions has been already shown, from its re¬ 
currence fifty-eight times in the four hundred 
lines of the great tablets. Its importance, in the 
eye of the artist, fhay be further exemplified, 
from'the fact of its forming the heading of three 
of theser tablets, and standing, as the close of the 
whole subject, at the foot of the last. For, al¬ 
though it is Colonel Rawlinson's opinion that the 
bottom of the fourth column has been injured, 
and the close of the inscription effaced, the pre¬ 
sence of lines, and the absence, between them, of 
any fragments of letters, in his fac-simile copy, 
would seem rather to indicate that the inscrip¬ 
tions tertninated with their key-sentence; and 
that the remainder of the stone was not originally 
in a state, owing to its inequalities, to receive 
engraved characters. 

This key-sentence, however, is by no means 
the only instance of battology in these inscrip¬ 
tions. The whole record is cast in the battolo- 
gical mould. This has been shown in the repe¬ 
titions of i hand, tokari, raJcan, &c.; and could be 
shown much more largely in the constant recur¬ 
rences of catch-words, and catch-clauses, from the 
beginning of the record to the end. To look for 
the history of the Persia of the Achaemenides in 
such a document, is about as reasonable as to 
look for the history of the England of the Plan- 
tagenets in the ballad of Chevy Chase. 
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One thing is certain, that, by an alphabet of 
known forms and powers, and by experimental 
decypherment, the name of Darius Hystaspes is 
not discoverable on this monument. The prin¬ 
cipal figure seems to be described only b^ his 
style and title, as “ king,” or “ king of kings.” 
If any proper name occurs in the BehistUn in¬ 
scriptions, it is one earlier and greater than that 
of Darius, the name of the great Cykus himself. 
I lay little stress, however, on the circumstance 
of groups of characters happening to represent a 
proper name, because they may equally represent 
other things. In truth, of all points connected 
with the decypherment of unknown characters, 
none requires more' caution, or has experienced 
less, than the assignment of proper names : in¬ 
valuable, indeed, ifjustly assigned, but, of all 
things beside, most misleading if hot. I shall 
confine myself, therefore, to the simple statement, 
that a word answering to the name of Cyrus , 
stands prominently in one place of these inscrip¬ 
tions : neither written Kosroes, as by the modem 
Persians, nor Kuros, as by the ancient Hebrews 
and Greeks, but without the termination, as it is 
still preserved iu the names of localities in Persia, 
simply Kur. Now this form of the name is sanc¬ 
tioned and certified by historical and local evi¬ 
dences of no ordinary force. For JElian records 
the existence of a river bearing the name of 
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Cyrus, in the age of Artaxerxes Mnemon; and 
we learn from Sir R. K. Porter that this river, 
in the immediate .vicinity of Pasargadse, the re¬ 
sidence of the great Cyrus, now bears the name 
of Aub-Aur*; in other words, “ The river of 
Cyrus.”f 

* “ But Strabo (xv.) affords us a still better clue [to tl»e site of 
Pasargada?, the city and palace of Cyrus], l>y telling us that the river 
Kur or Cyrus, is in the vicinity of Pasargada\ flowing through hollow 
Persia (Cade Persis). The lust term can only mean the deep vales of 
Sewan and Hagceabad, which open into that of Mcrdasht; and the 
vale of Sewan is only separated from the plain of Mourg-aub, by the 
range of hills which bound the latter to the southward. Through the 
plain of Mourg-aub, and amongst these lulls, winds the Kur-uvb towards 
the valleys of Sewan and Ilageeabad ; traversing the whole of that 
hollow country, till it falls into the A raxes or Biindcmir, something 
west of Persepolis. Mourg-aub is distant from Pcrsepolis forty-nine 
measured English miles. It lies north-eastward of that capital [as the 
course of Alexander's march in pursuit of Darius, also distinctly fixes 
the site of Pasargada*]; and the Kur flows at no great distance from the 
ruins described.” — Porter , vol. i. pp. 507, 508. 

Strabo makes Cyrus take bis name from that of the river. Ammianus 
Mareellinus, more naturally, makes the river takes its name from that of 
the king. Strabo’s account is: ‘'Ecti 6 Kal K v p o s 7roTag<\s, bid tt}$ 
Koi\ris Ka\ovfx*vris Tlepaibos wepi ncurapydSas, ov yuraK\a^€ rb ovoyuu 6 

fla<Ti\cvs, &vrl 'Aypabarou ytTuvofiaadels K u p o s - Strabo , 1. xv. p. 729, 

ed. Wessel. That of Ammianus (the version of reason and analogy): 
Amnes has regiones practereunt multi, quorum maximi sunt Choaspcs, 
et Gyndcs, et Amardus, et Charynda, et Cambyses, et Cyrus [the 
double example, from proper names, alone settles the question] ; cui 
rnagno et spatioso, Cyrusi ille superior rex arnabilis, abolito vetere, id 
voc&bulum dedit, . . . quod et fortis esset ut ipse ferebatur, et vias hibi, 
ut ille, impetu ingenti molitus in Caspium diiabitur mare. — L. xxiii. 
c. 6. p. 375. 

f The story of ^Elian (so invaluable as historical evidence for the 
origin of the name of the Aub-Kur) is given, together with its scriptural 
moral, so happily, in the “Sacred Literature” of Bishop Jebb, that ] 
cannot withhold from my readers the pleasure and profit of the following 
extract from that original work. 'Die incident is introduced in illus- 
III. . P 
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tration of our Lord's saying respecting the gift of “a cup of cold water." 
Having first illustrated this saying from Josephus, and the case of 
Herod Agrippa and bis freedman Thaumastus, the author thus pro¬ 
ceeds : “ The other is a Persian story, for which we are indebted to the 
moral taste of ./Elian, Var. Hist. lib. i. cap. xxxiii. It happened, on a 
certain day, that Artaxerxes Mnemon was Snaking a journey, attended 
by his court: as the king passed along, his unexpected appearance 
greatly distressed a Persian traveller, Simetes by name. This man, at a 
distance from home, was wholly unprovided with the meant of pre¬ 
senting any one of those gifts, which the law required all subjects to 
offer to the Persian monarch*, on their royal progress; and with which 
he saw the surrounding multitude eagerly advancing. Respect for the 
laws, and, still more, reverence for his sovereign, filled him with anxiety, 
but he did not long pause or hesitate; he ran, at his utmost speed, to 
the adjoining river Cyrus; scooped up some water with both hands, 
approached the king, and thus addressed him : ‘ King Artaxerxes, reign 
for ever! That thou mayest not pass by ungifted, I pay my duty with 
such materials, and in such a manner, as my case admits: I pay my 
duty, with water from the Cyrus. Should your majesty deign to ap¬ 
proach my dwelling, I hope to offer the best and richest gifts in my 
possession.' Artaxerxes, filled with delight, addressed his subject in the 
following manner: ‘ 1 accept your gift with pleasure: I prize it more 
than the most splendid offerings: first, because water is, in itself, the 
most excellent of all thingsand then, because this water bears the name 
of Gratis.’ The story proceeds, that Artaxerxes commanded his 
attendants to receive the water in a golden cup; sent to Sintetes a robe 
of honour, a golden cup, And a thousand Darics, and commissioned the 
messenger to say, ‘ The king commanos thee, from this cup, to recreate 
thine own soul, as thou didst recreate his, nor didst suffer him to pass, 
ungifted and unhonoured; but hououredst him as place and time per¬ 
mitted. And he wills that, drawing it with this cup, thou shouldest 
drink water out of this river.’ Thus has history recorded the name, the 
act, and the reward of him, who bestowed a simple handful of water. 
The numes of proud satraps, and the catalogues of their costly donations, 
meantime, have sunk into silence and oblivion. Does not this remind 
one of another gift, and a memorial unspeakably more blessed?—‘ Verily, 
I say unto you, Wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached in the whole 
world, there shall also this, that this woman hath done, be told for a 
memorial of her.'”— Suer. Lit. pp. 236—238. Asian's river Cyrus is 
the Aub-Kur. 
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FROM 

THE INSCRIPTIONS AT BEHISTDN. 


ulifr »>>»■ 

fe\A 


L jj ; rak, Folium rliarta*, nut simile quid In quo scrl- 
bltur. Vulumen: Liber. 

A sheet of paper, or any similar receptacle 
of writing. A volume: a book. 


Kf.rrrvi 


■ kui., Diversfs circa finom vooalibus, aut innquall 
Sr' consonantium nmnero, fecit carmen. 

Composing a poem with varying final 
vowels, or an unequal number of con* 
sonants. 




* jy**- ’ mebenttr, Exploralus, probatus homo, 

l A tried and approved man' 

raki , Asceudit per seal am. Asccndit, erectus fuit. 
Ascending by a ladder. Ascending,raised 
aloft. 


YV jy? 0 ** mekenur t Exploratus, probatus homo. 

n L « , The tried and approved man. 



», wiil, Saccvu amplus et in gen*. 

A large and capacious sack. 

jfjy nakar, Kxcavavit taxum. 

Hollowing, excavating, Hone. Stone-cut¬ 
ting. 
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WTw 


Jii 6 


t tamur, Majorls figure churacteres: capitales 
litters*. 


Large character*: capital letter*. 




jA Jj namar, Corucendit montetn. 

Scaling a mountain. 




<U“-N tlatnir. Res effigiata: pec. ex marmore. 

A statue, a figure : especially of marble. 
(*'. e. the group of figure* at BehUtuu ?) 


.ifoflfV* 


i nard, “ Saceus infornd ampins, supernd rotundu* 
et atrictior, qui cx follia palmte textus 
consuitur, ct trajectis palma* fUwia sti- 
patur, ut crectus consistat, atque In eo 
colligatur reerns dactyl or urn proventus, 
et ad alia loca transportetur.”— Coitus. 

i nard ( Pert .), “ A sack wide at bottom and narrow 
-* at top, made of palm-leaves, and strength¬ 

ened by (their) fibre*, which stands erect, 
into which they put fresh dates to be 
transported to distant places.”— Richard- 
ton. 


'% ¥W 


rakim, Kota v it, scrlpsit, pinxit. 

Noting down, writing, painting. 

Kotavit: pec. punctis orthographicis. 
Noting : especially with orthographic 
points. 

Llncas duxit, scripsitvc. 

Drawing, or writing, lines. 


lESBGS, 


Y+SJt ta-rakin , Linens propO ab Invicem docere, et 
insigni re punctis. 

Drawing lines close to each other, 
and ornamenting them with points. 


Jii rakan, “ Densls lineis scripsit libram.”-—Frey tag- 
^ ^ Writing a book with closely-ruled line*. 
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ar Tvt<r\ 




> aki, Inaerem, altumve Jeclt sagittom. 

Shooting an arrow into the air, or aloft. 


W-km-v 


tocari. Dux sou Praefpctus : Sindontm 
lingua. 

A general or Prefect: in the lan - 


Ttutt(oi, Thocari 


gunge of Semite, 
(Ptolemy), 


The people at Tokarislan. 


KSM ~S 


i nuk, Vertex mentis. 

The mountain top. 


n rf\< 


O*— waken, Cotisidens. insidons. Nidus avis: 
w J propria in monte vel nuiro. 

Sitting, sitting in. The nest or a 
bird : properly in a mountain or 
wall. 




CS) } , 


warak , Transivit a latere montem. 

Moving athwart the mountain. 



awaka, Suffultus fuit, spsi* fulsit aliqud re. 

Propped up: propping himself up 
with any thing. 


<^T ^ TTTv* 


i namak , Seri/isit, exaravit. Elpganter orna- 
w vit: pec. scripturam. 

Writes, cngraveB. Ornaments ele¬ 
gantly : especially a piece of wri-* 
ting. 


Kirr i <:\ ' 


kiiki, Cnrtus, pumilio. 

A cut-short man, a dwarf. 




wan, Llnete in monte. 

Lines on a mountain. 

[Q. here, the ruled lines of the inscription ?) 



wakd, Percusslt, cudit, tuditque, malleo. * 
““ * Striking, hammering, beating with a 

mallet, 
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tnatan, Ictus, isvo vehomentior. 
A stroke: a heavy stroke. 




makan, Homo brevis et agilis. 
A short active man. 


BBS 


i g ] *■> trari, Ignem scintillasve emislt lgnitalmlum. 

A tinder-box sending forth fire or 
sparks. 




i rakath , Figuris ornavit: pinxlt. 

Painting figures. Ornamenting with 
figures. 




, namak, Scrlpsit, exnravit, It brum ( tabcllam ). 

Eleganter ornavit: pec. scripturam. 
Writing, engraving, a book (or tab¬ 
let). Ornamenting elegantly; es¬ 
pecially a writing. 


SBSMEI 


i < J ^- == » i < » kBri, tnaksri, Bre- 

V" vis corpore In- 

_ ttisque pumilio. 
A short and broad¬ 
bodied dwarf. 
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bcndak, Aciem dcfixit in rent. (Hans mis- 
sills qu« balisturio area jacitur. 
Infixing the point Into anything' 
A missile (ball) shot from a cross¬ 
bow. (A miss*It: shot from a 
bow V) 



« 

^ nat\ Nunriui mortis. 

•• A messenger of death. 



y, nu, Surroxl t contra aliuvi. 

Rising up against another. 


•-« <ft- 


bendak, Gians missllis qua 
ex balistario aren 
jacitur. 

( Q. Acre, simply, A 
missile (or arrow) 
from a bow ?) 


wPST k 


Cjjy 


varak, Arcus. 
A bow. 



» awity Corpus. 
A body. 


Persona viri. 

A single person. 



ttakem, Necavlt prttdam. 
Killing the prey. 
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wart, Afl’ecit ltesitve rum in pulmonp. 

*• Affecting or wounding any one in the 

lungs. 





riiad, Juvenea pusillanimca vllesquc. 

Pusillanimous and craven young men. 



aik, Voeiferatui fuit. 
Crying out. 



wakwak, Pnvidua, pusillanimia. 

Cowardly, pusillanimous. 



naknm, Funivit, pcenam ceplt. Pcrnam «*t 
vindictam cepit do eo, punivit 
eum Deus. 

Punishing, taking vengeance. In¬ 
flicting punishment or vengeance 
on any one (God). 



kui, Punxit Scorpio (i.e. sagilta F). 

Stings the scotpion (the arrow F). 
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ati, Funivit. 
Punishes. 


Pcrdidlt. 

Destroys. 



i Aiimi, Strlctd arctchpie in vinculis detcn- 
tus fuit captivus. 


A prisoner kept closely and straight)}’ 
bound in chains. 


§253 


«■> 


nwm, Intereinit. 
Slaying. 



ar, *> '• *!•l’rincej)*. 

A prince. 


Imperator. 
The emperor 


wai, Numerus sen multitude hominum. 
•• A number or multitude of men. 



■ ciV ward, Affecit la’sitvo cum in pulmonc. 

- Affecting or wounding any one. in the 

lungs. 


ms 



Anna, StrictO arct<>que in vincuiis deten- 
tus fuit capfivus. # 

A captive kept closely and itraightly 
bound in chains. 




5- >narg, Vchcmonter ae contorsit pra? dolore. 

Writhing himtelf vehemently from 
pain. 




& 


t wakd , Cccidit: concldlt humi: vcl loco suo. 
Fallen down : fallen to the ground : 
fallen where he stood. 



*U, amah , Multurn tuspirans ct frequenter Ah 1 
v dicen* vir. Magnum coramoutrana 

mcerorem. 

Moaning deeply and frequently e - 
claiming Ah! Manifesting great woe. 
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Nl V/Y TvyWy wakar, Fldit, fissurfi rupit. 

■AIA 1-LI I.-’Tl, Splitting or break!: 




tonka, Percussit, cudit, tuditque malleo. 

Striking, hammering, beating with 
a mallet. 


&S3S5 


karn, Plura slmul junxit: ita complures 
^ captious colligavit unofnne. 

Joining many together : so, linking 
together many captives by one rope. 

(n. ■. pi. kamin.) 


^ YVVVV nattiak, “ Scrlpsit, exaravit. Eleganlcr 

AW.H.vV.I I 1 . M ornavit, prettf. scripturam,” — 

(Jolius. 

“ Scrlpsit. exaravit (maenls et ar- 
tilieiosis implicitis characteri- 
bus ).”—Frey tag. 

Writing, engraving. Ornament¬ 
ing elegantly, especially a writ¬ 
ing. 

Writing, engraving (in large and 
artificially interlaced charac¬ 
ters). 




=» ktrki, (<u£=!yib), 


Curtus, pu 


milio. 

A cut-short man, a dwarf. 




itfoESR 


rakan, ( )» •* Lineas prope ah invi- 

cein ducerc et lnsignire puuctis.” 
— Ifolius. 

Densi-, lineis scrlpsit librum. 

Ruling lines close to each other, and 
ornamenting them with points. 

Writing with closely-ruled line* (a 
book or tablet). 




L£■>*«£» ant. Crimen commlslt. 

Committing a crime. Criminal. 
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Si Y/y YVY r*J» W*ar, Fldit, fl»sur& rupit. 

2JLXL 111 CHL Splitting or breaklr 




taakd, Percussit, cudit, tnditque malleo. 

Striking, hammering, pounding with a 
mallet. 


<.-T&Cn.r< 


’ Plura simul j uuxft: ita com* 
plures captivos colligatit unofune. 
Joining many together: so, linking to¬ 
gether many captivet bp one rope. 




namak, “ Scripslt, exaravit. Elcganter orna- 
vit, pec til. scripturam.” — Guliux. 

44 Scripslt, exaravit (magnla et artilU 
ciosis implicit in chaructcribus).”— 
Freytag . 

Writing, engraving. Ornamenting 
elegantly, especially a piece of 
writing. 

Writing, engraving (in large and ar- 
titlclally interlaced characters). 


A 


, kali, (^=V=) j Curtus, pumillo. 
A cut-short man, a dwarf. 




rakan »/» “ Litieau prope ah invicem 
riucere et iiuignircpunctis.”— Colins. 

Ruling lines close to each other, and 
ornamenting (them) with points. 

“ Densis lineis scripslt libmm {tabel- 
lam')." — Frey tag. 

Writing with closely-ruled lines a book 
(or tablet). 


, tint, Crimen comraisit. 

Committing a crime. 


Criminal. 




\jlji uiarak, Qui scribit, scribarius 
A writer, a scribe. 


■5HS! 




rami, Sagittis petivlt icopum. 

Shooting at the mark with arrows. 
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, VAXJ, hrndak, Gians roissllis quae ex baliitario arcu 
w * Jacitur. 


(Q. here, a missile (or arrow) from a 
bow. 



tearak, Arcus. 
A bow. 



ijy, aioit. Corpus, Persona viri. 

A body. An individual. 



urakatn, Necavit prtedam. 

' Slaughtering the prey. 



■ { lji wart, A flee it Isesitve cum in pulmonc. 

•• Affecting or wounding any one in the lungs. 



(..jLtJ) namak, Scripsit, exaravit. Kleganter ornavlt : 
pic. scripturam. 

Writing, engraving. Ornamenting ele¬ 
gantly : especially a piece of writing. 


EDI 




kaki, Curtus, pumilio. 
A cut-short man. 




dJaV aieit, Corpus. Persona viri. 

A body. An Individual man. 
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wakam, Necavit prtfdam. 

' > Killing the prey. 

m.ri*' M\ 

t ewari, Aflfccit laesitve rum in pulmonc. 

•' Affecting or wounding any otu’ ill the lung*. 

arr.fr .w.* 

L namak, Scripsit, exarnvit. Elegantcr ornavit; 

pec. •cripturiun. 

Writing, engraving. Ornamenting ele¬ 
gantly : especially a piece of writing. 

KT.rT.rtA 

kilki, Ciirttiu, pumilio. 

B A cut-short man, a dwarf. 
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11U1NS OF MOURG-AUB, ORFASARGADiE, 


VICINITY OF THE KUR-AUB. 


From the publications of the late Janies Morier, 
Esq., and of Sir Robert Kerr Porter, England 
and Europe have been long familiar with the 
architectural remains, monuments of the art and 
magnificence of ancient Persia, seated in the 
valley of Mourg-Aub, and nearly fifty English 
miles N.E. of Persepolis. These ruins were first 
discovered and described by Mr. Morier; and, 
subsequently, examined in detail by Sir R. lv. 
Porter. The chief remains, as described by the 
latter visitor, consist of an immense platform of 
white marble, about three hundred feet every 
way, raised nearly to a level with the summit of 
a rocky hill, to whose side it adheres; of a square 
tower-like building, of the same lasting materials, 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile from the 
platform; of a cluster of ruined columns and 
platforms, more than a quarter of a mile further 
to the south-east; and the columnar vestiges of 
an immense single elevation, half a mile beyond, 
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still in a south-eastern direction. The first 
grand platform, Sir R. K. Porter conceives, may 
have been the sub-structure of a royal altar: the 
second elevation, now marked only by the bases 
of its columns, composed of the finest white 
marble, may fairly be conjectured to have been 
the ground-plan of a temple, or a palace. “ By 
the general plan, there appear to have been two 
entrances; one from the north-east, the other in 
the opposite quarter. They are both twelve feet 
wide, showing something like a step, advancing 
beyond the outer line of the floor. At about six 
feet distant from the north-east side of the build¬ 
ing, and standing out in a parallel point to its 
centre, rises the square pillar [the first object 
seen in the distance] which, had drawn me hither. 
It appears perfectly distinct from all others , no 
trace of a second being found. One single block 
of. marble forms it; and, as far as I could judge, 
it is full fifteen feet high. On examining it, I 
was delightedly surprized at discovering a sculp¬ 
ture in bas-relief, occupying nearly the whole 
length of the north-west side of the pillar, sur¬ 
mounted by a compartment containing a repeti¬ 
tion of the usual inscription. I lost no time in 
measuring and drawing this invaluable piece of 
antiquity. 

“It consists of the profile figure of a man, clothed 
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in a garment something like a woman’s shift, 
fitting rather dose td the body, and reaching 
from the neck to the ankles His right arm is 
put forward, half raised from the elbow; $nd, as 
far as I could judge from the mutilated state of 
its extremity, the hand is open and elevated. 
His head is covered with a cap, close to the skull,. 
sitting low behind,, almost to the neck, and 
showing a small portion of hair beneath it. A 
circle (of what I could not make out) is just over 
the ear; and three lines, marked down the back 
of the head, seem to indicate braidings. His 
beard is short, bushy, and curled with the neatest 
regularity: the face is so much broken, only the 
contour can be traced. From the bend of the 
arm to the bottom of the garment, runs a border 
of roses, carved in the most beautiful style, from 
which flows a waving fringe, extending round 
the skirt of the dress; the whole being executed 
.with the most delicate precision. From his. 
shoulders, issue four large wings, two, spreading 
on each side, reach high above his head; the 
others open downwards, and nearly touch his 
fret. The Chiselling of the feathers is exquisite; 
but the most singular part of the sculpture is 
the prqj$N&on of two large horos-from the crown 
of his head'; they support a row of three balls 
or circles, within which we see smaller ones 
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described. Three vessels, not unlike our 
European decanters, and regularly fluted, rest 
upon these balls, ‘tyoing crested, again, by three 
smaller circles. On each side of the whole, like 
supporters to a coat of arms, stand two small 
creatures, resembling mummies of the ibis, but 
having a bent termination to their swathed 
forms. Over all is the inscrip’tion. The figure, 
from head to foot, measures seven feet; the 
width of the stone, where he stands, is five feet; 
two feet from that line reaches the present level 
of die ground. The proportions of the figure 
are not in the least defective; nor can any fault 
be found with its taste, being perfectly free from 
the dry, wooden appearance we generally find in 
Egyptian works of the kind; and, in fact, it 
reminded me so entirely of the graceful sim¬ 
plicity of design which characterizes the be§t 
Grecian friezes, that I considered it a duty to 
the history of the art, to copy the forms before 
me, exactly as I saw; without allowing my 
pencil to add, or diminish, or to alter a line.” 


m. 


Q 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL IDENTIFICATION OF THE WINGED 
HUMAN FIGURE, DISCOVERED 1 BY SIR B. K. PORTER 
UPON THE PILLAR FACING THE PALACE AT MOURG- 
AUB, AS A SYMBOLIC AND CONTEMPORARY POR¬ 
TRAIT OF THE GREAT CYRUS. 

The identity of the ruins of Mourg-Aub with 
the ancient Pasargadae, first suggested by the late 
Mr. James Morier, seems now very generally ad¬ 
mitted. The identification is materially strength¬ 
ened by the fact., that the name of Cyrus is still 
preserved in this locality in that of the river Kur, 
which flows near the ruins. The denomination 
“Mourg-Aub,” Bird-river , or the river of the Bird , 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Kur, and 
apparently another name for that river, may 
prove, on examination, a fresh bond of con¬ 
nection with Cyrus, not only in his character, as 
described by profane history, of founder of the 
Persian empire, but in his character, as de¬ 
lineated in sacred history, of the fore-appointed 
and predicted minister of the only true God. 
To this new point of evidence I would now invite 
the attention of the reader. The name “Mourg- 
&ub,” or Bird-river , in itself an insignificant and 
unmeaning appellative, assumes a very different 
character and sense, if we connect it with the 
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colossal winged human .figure, forming so pro¬ 
minent an architectural feature in the immediate 
vicinity of the “Kuf-aub,” or River Cyrus. From 
Porter’s description of this figure, and of the 
stately column on which it is sculptured, stand¬ 
ing alone in front of the remains of Pasargadm, 
it is plain that this erection must have consti¬ 
tuted a principal object in the original plan. The 
frequency of winged figures of men or monsters 
upon the monuments of Egypt and Assyria, might 
naturally enough suggest, at first sight, the idea 
that this figure, also, was only the mystic emblem 
of some local deity or genius. In the locality in 
which it stands, however, and in its connection 
with the name and city of Cyrus, the figure here 
in question gives birth to a very different idea. 
For what is the prophetic emblem under which 
Cyrus himself is delineated in the Prophecy .of 
Isaiah, nearly two hundred years before his 
advent ? it is that of a bird of prey. The image, 
moreover, is introduced with a solemnity which 
affixes it to Cyrus, as with the impress of God’s 
own seal,—“ I am God, and there is “hone else: 
I am God, and there is none like me: Declaring 
the end from the beginning, and from ancient 
times the things that are not yet done ; saying, 
my counsel shall stand, and I will do all my 
pleasui’e: Calling a ravenous bird from the 
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east, the man that executcth my counsel from a far 
country .” Now Cyrus, being this ravenous bird, 
or man of Jehovah’s own choice, what more 
natural in itself, or more strikingly corrobora¬ 
tive of the prediction, than that he should cause 
himself to be represented under a corresponding 
image ? in other words, that he should be repre¬ 
sented by the winged figure at Mourg-aub? The 
antecedent pi’obability is greatly increased, and 
the relation of the figure to Cyrus brought still 
more home, when we come to examine and con¬ 
sider the ornaments with which the figure is 
surmounted. The head-dress, the reader will 
perceive, is composed of a ram’s head; crested 
by basilisks and balls, the well-known regalia or 
ensigns of Egyptian royalty. But the golden 
ram’s head, surmounted by jewelled ornaments, 
w,as equally one of the chief royal head-dresses 
of the Persian monarclis of the dynasty of the 
Achaemenides. * When, therefore, in the sym- 

• The usage strikingly exemplifies the harmony between prophecy 
and profane history, the ram being a prophetic emblem of (he then future 
Persian empire* “ And I saw n a vision a ram, which had two horns,” 
is Daniel's description of the united empire of the Medes and Persians. 
Upon which a learned commer.tator observes, “ But a question remains, 
why that empire, which was before (Dan. vii. 5) likened to a hear for 
its cruelty, should now be represented by a ram f The propriety of it 
will appear, if we consider, that it was usual for the king of Ptnia to 
wear a rani's head made of gold, and set with precious stones, instead of a 
diadem. We may add, that a ram’s head with home, one higher and the 
other lower, was the royal ensign of the Persians, and is still to be 
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bolic figure at Mourgi-aujb, we find the wings of 
the “ ravenous bird”. of Isaiah, conjoined with 
the known head-drep of the first kings of Persia, 
what conclusion more just, than that, in this 
winged human figure, we have the symbolic re¬ 
presentation, or rather, from the life and nature 
expressed in the countenance, the vera effigies of 
Gyrus the Great ? 

The inscription upon the pillar, above the 
head of the winged figure, if explanatory of the 
subject underneath it, must necessarily be re¬ 
garded with the profoundest interest. But it is 
a common-place; and, consequently, without any 
self-evident connection with the figure. It is, 
however, the common-place in which Professor 
Grotefend purports to have discovered the name 
of Cyrus: the alleged discovery upon which his 
arrow-headed alphabet, and that of his whole 
school, is based. When read, however, on the 
principle, already so largely verified in these pages, 


seen on the pillars of I’ersepolis.”—See Newton, vol. ii. p 5. Bishop 
Chandler’s Vindication, p. 154., and Dr. Sharpe’s Sermon on the Rise 
and Fall of Jerusalem, p. 46, note.”— Cuke on Dan. viii. 2, 3, ap. Com¬ 
mentary on Holy Bible. 

As Cyrus, the founder of the Persian Empire, was certain to be dis¬ 
tinguished by its prophetic symbols, we have in these facts and autho¬ 
rities the strongest matter-of-fact presumption in favour of the winged 
figure at Mourg-aub, crowned with the ram’s head and horns, and facing 
the gateway of his own palace at Pasargodac, being, as suggested in the 
text, at once a personification, and a portrait, of Cyrus. 
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namely, that letters of, tty. same known forms 
possess the same known powers,—instead of the 
name of Cyrus, we meet oi^je more the kuki, or 
cut-short stone-mason, designing ornamentally 
the royal eagle , with outstretched wings, and ex¬ 
panded hands, in the act of swooping upon his 
prey; being the subject represented pictorially 
upon the face of the pillar under this Inscription. 

A curious circumstance mentioned by Porter, 
namely, that, in this column, “like all the other 
pillars he had seen in this valley, a deep and long 
concavity runs nearly the whole length of the 
shaft, on the side contrary to that where the 
figure stands,” suggests the probability that this 
concavity may have been intended for the play 
of the rope with a weight attached, by means of 
which the sculptor’s crate was suspended, and 
moved up or down, so as to enable him to 
accomplish his task with steadiness and facility. 


CONTEMPORARY DATE, AND COMMON AUTHORSHIP, 
OF THE SCULPTURES AND INSCRIPTIONS OF BE- 
HISTUN AND OF PERSEPOLIS. 

From the sameness of alphabetic forms, and great 
similarity of.execution, observable in the writ- 
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ing at Behistun anu^ersepolis, it has been con¬ 
ceived, and with mucjMapparcnt justness, thatthese 
noble monuments*were, most probably, not only 
contemporary in date, but works of one and 
the same artist. The probability is materially 
strengthened by the further circumstance, that 
(however the groups in question be read or 
rendered) several key-words * are common to 
both series of inscriptions : such as rakan, a 
book or record written with closely ruled lines, 
or with closely ruled lines ornamented witli 
points; namak , writing ornamentally, or calli¬ 
graphically ; kuki, a dwarf, or cut-short man; 
ivaku, hammering, pounding, striking, with a 
mallet, &c. Words, the reader will perceive, 
which, as here rendered, all relate alike to the 
manual execution of the engraving; the fidelity 
of the rendering being certified by the actual 
phenomena. But, if the monuments of Behistun 
and Persepolis were executed by the same hand, 
it follows that they were executed in the same 
age. ' I have stated the probabilities that this 
age was the reign of Cyrus, extending, in all 
likelihood, into those of his immediate successors. 
From the importance attached by the artist him¬ 
self to his performances, manifested in the extent 
to which he has chronicled their praises, it is 
highly probable that scarcely less importance was 
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attached to them by his employers, the first Per¬ 
sian monarchs; otherwise wr* might hardly have 
ventured to celebrate them jit so great length. 
But he would seem to have been the Cirnabue of 
his age; one to whose genius the kings of the 
earth paid willing tribute.* Hence, most pro¬ 
bably, the self-laudatory doggrel chorus, in which 
he celebrates his ilief d’mivre of art, the central 
sculpture, throughout the four hundred lines of 
the Behistun Inscriptions. Standing alone in 
a rtf, he stood above the pride even of eastern 


* “ ('Italics d’Aujou, fret* de S. Louis, apres avoir etc couronmi roi 
dc Sicilo et de Jerusalem, par le pape Clement IV., allunt cn Toscane 
oil il favorisait le parti des Guclfcs coutrc Jus Gibelius, passa Ii Florence, 
et voulut voir Cimubuc. Le roi, accompagn£ dc sa cour, se rendit a 
I’atelier du pcintre, et lui prodigua les clogcs les plus flattcurs a la vue 
de ses beaux ouvrages ."—Biographic Universclte , art. Cimubuc. 

f The supremacy in art of the llehistun sculptor is demonstrated, not 
by his self-laudation, but by the work ilself. “ Even at.so vast a height 
(observes I’orter), the first glance showed it to have been a work of 
some age accomplished in the art; for all here was executed with the 
care amt fine expression of the very best at Pcrseiwlis.” And again : 
“ The execution, in this specimen of ancient art, is not infi-ior in any 
respect to the best at Pcrsepolis; and the varied expression, in the 
different faces may be regarded ns almost equal to any thing of the hind 
ilonr by the chi eel. The same progreet in anatomical knowledge, manifetted 
at elicit cl Miliar, is thoten here, in the exposed limbs of two of the figures; 
and, indeed, we see it even in the outline of the dressed figures, and the 
easy and true motion with which they appear to advance. No dcubt 
can bo entertained, that the great antiquity of this piece extends to, 
at least, the era of those at Pcrsepolis.”—Vol. ii. pp. 154 and 158 . 
These artistic criticisms all point to the idea noticeif in the text, that 
the monuments of Pcrsepolis and Behistun were by one and the same 
hand. 
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despotism; and prtfoed himself as the pictorial 
chronicler of the giffons and achievements of 
“ the great king.”* 

Having entered’ to such an extent into an 
experimental analysis of the contents of the 
Behistun Inscriptions, it is not my intention to 
repeat the experiments upon the closely cognate 
inscriptions of Persepolis. Enough to observe 
that they appear to be equally trivial and un¬ 
important; being mainly explanatory of the 
execution of the sculptures. Like those of 
Behistun, they are written with closely ruled 
lines; and (only in a different manner) orna¬ 
mented with points. One example alone of 
decypherment claims insertion here, from the 
extraordinary coincidence which it brings to 
light between the ancien^, and the modern, 
Persian appellation of the Palace of Persepolis. 
Chelielpiinar, “The Palace of forty pillars,”'is 
its actual denomination. And wakari minor , 
“■•Fbr'metropolis of pillars,” is its name in its 
own arrow-headed inscriptions, as read by my 
experimental alphabet. Two curvilinear rows 
of ornamental points stand between the words; 
apparently indicating a double corresponding 
colonnade. The probability is high from their 
jnxta-position with the word minor , “ columns.” 
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The most interesting problem in the history of 
the world as yet unsolved, unquestionably is, the 
national existence, and local habitation, of the 
lost ten tribes of Israel. The fact of their exist¬ 
ence, indeed, stands certified by “ the sure word 
of pr^fdipcy;” but the place, or places, of their 
J^ydepment have lain so long buried in the womb 
of time, that all efforts, heretofore, have seemed 
labour in vain to draw them from their living 
tomb. Still the efforts of learned ingenuity, in 
a matter of so high interest to revealed religion, 
have not ceased. They have been renewed, 
rather, with increased energy, io our own day; 
until the spirit of inquiry after the lost Israelites 
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has run nearly the circuit of the known world. 
The Chinese, in the far ewt, and the American 
Indians, in the uttermost wist, have been alter¬ 
nately identified, and with equal improbability, 
with the ten tribes. While the attention of a 
wise curiosity, recalled from these most impro¬ 
bable extremes, has more recently been drawn, 
on the one hand, to the Nestorians of Kurdistan, 
or again directed, on the other, to the Afgh&ns, 
of the Indus, the warrior hill tribes of Ca- 
balistan. The argument advanced by Dr. Grant, 
of the American Mission, in favour of the claims 
of the Nestorians of Kurdistan to represent the 
lost tribes, is framed with much acuteness and 
ingenuity: but the nature and position of the 
country*; the very limited amount of the popu¬ 
lation f; and the absence of the rite of circum¬ 
cision, unite, as his countryman, Dr. Robinson, 
has shown on other grounds, conclusively to ne¬ 
gative its seeming probabilities. The riyah claim 
of the Afghiins is long prior in date, nmt^WX 
think my readers will be likely to agree with 
me) of a far different character in intrinsic 
weight and conclusiveness. First brought into 

* For a complete disproof of Dr. Grant’s theory, from this single con¬ 
sideration, see Sir George Rose’s argument, in his Publication referred 
to below, pp. 48. Si* 

f Rose, ubi infra, p. 51. 
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notice by Sir William Jones*, and subsequently 
controverted by the Hon. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, it remained further and more exact in¬ 
quiry to demonstrate that, by both these high 
authorities, the claim of the warlike tribes of 
Afghanistan to be the representatives of the ten 
tribes has been, alike, received or rejected, on 
wholly inadequate grounds. The honour of this 
inquiry and demonstration belongs to one who 
still lives, and it is hoped may be long spared in/ 
enjoy it, the Eight Honourable Sir George Rose., 


* “ This subject is briefly discussed by Sir William Jones, in a Note 
on a Translation by Mr. Vansittart. (Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. art. iv.) 
That elegant scholar is inclined to believe the supposed descent, which 
be strengthens by four reasons.”— Elphinstane, Account of the Kingdom of 
Caubid, p. 156, note. 

The author proceeds to controvert Sir William Jones's “ four reasons." 
But, as the opinion of so high an authority is entitled to great considera¬ 
tion, I subjoin the Note in question, without entering into the contro¬ 
verted points^, , 

KOTE »r THE FHEsmENT. 

“ Tli's account of the Afghans may lead to a very interesting discovery. 
Wj I n'rn from Esdras, that the Ten Tribes, after a wandering journey, 
iame tS a country called Armreth ; where, we may suppose, they settled. 
Now, the Afghans arc said, by the best Persian historians, to be descended 
faoin the Jews; they have traditions among themselves of such a 
descent; and it is even asserted [a fact now ascertained], that their 
families are distinguished by the names of Jewish tribes, although, since 
.heir conversion to the Islam, they studiously conceal their origin [this 
itatemeiit is erroneous]. The Pushto language, of which I have seen a 
dietionary, has a manifest resemblance to the Chaldaic, and a considerable 
district under their dominion is called Hazdreh, or HasSret, which might 
easily have been changed into the word used by Esdras. I strongly 
recommend an inquiry into the literature and history of the Afghhns," 
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In the modest form of a pamphlet, entitled 
“ The Afghans, the Ten Kribes, or the Kings of 
the East,” this distinguisrod* writer has placed 
the question upon grounds which would have 
given pleasure to Sir William Jones, and from 
which, I am willing to believe, Mr. Elphinstone 
himself will hardly be prepared to dissent. In 
expressing my ow*n opinion, I state only the sen¬ 
timents of the most influential literary authority 
^gt-jour day. “ The country (observes an able 
writer in the Quarterly Review, in the Article 
upon Kaye’s ‘ History of the War in Afgha¬ 
nistan’) the country which is the scene of the 
events described, is one of great and particular 
interest. In geographical position, Afghanistan 
bears a resemblance to Switzerland. Looking 
back to the history of the two countries, we may, 
perhaps, find, that, notwithstanding the advan¬ 
tage enjoyed by Helvetia in having Cseshif for its 
first chronicler, Afghanistan has more, iikit to 
excite and reward the diligence of the antiquary* 
We confess that we should, but recently, have 
feared to incur ridicule, by even alluding to the 
opinion of those who find, in the Afghans, the 
descendants of the ten lost tribes of Israel; but 
we must say, that we think no man need feel 
sensitive on that head, since the appearance of 
the late statement of the arguments pro et contra 
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by the Right Hon, Sir George Rose. We cannot 
go into his details at present; but, to glance 
merely at a few leading points, the fact of their 
own universal tradition, their calling themselves, 
collectively, ‘ Bin Israel,’ Children of Israel 
(though they repudiate with indignation the 
name of ‘ Yahoudi,’ or Jew), the, to us, new 
fact, that one particular warlike ti*ibe style them¬ 
selves Yousufzie, or the tribe of Joseph,—and 
several others—taken together with the strongly 
Jewish cast of the modern Afghan physiognomy, 
seem to rebuke the levity hitherto prevalent, in 
essays alluding to this conjecture about their 
origin. We are very sensible that an apology 
may seem due to Sir George Rose, for such a 
merely passing reference to his work. But his 
own pages contain many allusions to points of 
the highest importance, which he admits not to 
have been yet properly worked out; more espe¬ 
cially as to the degrees of Hebraic element in the 
Afghan language*, and his Appendix affords 
much hope of speedy additional information.” 


* Upon this point, wo have (as already noticed) the judgment of Sir 
William Jones: “ The Pushto language, of which I have seen a dic¬ 
tionary, Am a manifest resemblance to the Cbaldaic ." He will be a 
bold orientalist, who will dispute the competence of Sir William Jones 
to form and give such an opinion. Hr. Wolff, however, undertakes 
virtually to controvert it. “ The Doctor (says Sir George Rose) 
proceeds to give 1 specimens of Afghan words, taken partly from 

III. U 
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The argument of Sir George Rose ought to be 
in the hands of all, who take a Christian interest 
in the present subject; ana as it would be great 
injustice to the subject to abridge it, I shall con- 
tine myself to saying, that the concurrence of so 
many prophecies concerning the fortunes and 
linal return of the ten tribes, with the geogra¬ 
phical position, national characteristics, physical 
features, and universal tradition as to. an Israe- 
Jitish origin, of the Afghans, corroborated by 


Afghans themselves, and partly from Elphinstone’s Cahool.' In a foot¬ 
note he says, 1 "11N, light, is the only Hebrew word I found in the Afghan 
tongue.’”— Woolff ay. Rose, p. 39. I have no Afghans to confer with 
on the matter, hut 1 possess Elphinstone’s Caubul; and will undertake, 
in the second word of his “ Pushtoo Vocabulary," to find a second 
Hebrew word : via. 0*DE\ Sumim, with the article prefixed D'lXTI, he- 
samim, “ The heavens,” of which the Pushtoo, ” .Ionian, Heaven," is 
clearly only a dialectic variation I notice this merely as a specimen of 
l)r. Wold's carelessness and 'hastiness of examination, 

A thiid Hebrew term in the Pushtoo language, not in Hr. Elphin- 
stone's catalogue, viz. 1115, nuhar, a river, has been elsewhere noticed 
in the Pushtoo term Ning-nehar, the nine rivers. 

It is very true that the Hebraic elements in Hr. Elphinstone's Pushtoo 
Vocabulary arc rare; but he (Dr. WollI') should have recollected, that 
the idiom of the Hebrews of the Captivity was Chaldee, not. H rliTevv 
Now, Sir William Jones has taken the true standard) and, upon due 
examination of the dictionary of the Pushtoo language, has pronounced 
that “ it has a manifest resemblance to the Chaldaic.” This is exactly what 
ought to he, in the language of " the children of the Captivity.” If; as 
we learn from the book of Nehctniah, viii. 1—8., the Jews of the later 
Captivity, at the end <ofseventy years, had so lost their Hebrew, that the' 
Book of the Law, to .be intelligible, had to be explained to them in 
Chaldaic, what must have been the case of the Israelites, who, even in 
Nchucliadncixar’s time, had been captives among the Chaldeans for above 
140 years 't 
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the Israelitish names of families and tribes, and 
let it not be forgotten, of localities also, — pre¬ 
sent a case of evidence in support of their claim, 
altogether unparalleled in any other example. 

Physical features, and national nomenclature 
whether of tribes or localities, have ever been 
accounted among the surest indexes of the origin 
of nations. Let the claim of* the Afghans be 
tried only by these tests_Upon the point of na¬ 

tional physiognomy, we will take first the testi¬ 
mony of a witness who (hastily enough, as Sir 
George has shown) has called in question the 
Israelitish descent of the Afghans: “ From Ca- 
bool (says Ur. Wolff) I passed to Peshawur. . . . 
I thought the general physiognomy not Jewish, 
but / was leonderfully struck with the resemblance 
of the Youssouf Szye, and tho Khyberrec, two of 
their tribes, to the Jews." To this admission, in 
the lace of his own counter-impressions, of a 
Jew bom, “ it is satisfactory (observes Sir 
George Rose) to be able to subjoin a testimony 
of the highest authority, that of the late la¬ 
mented Mr. Moorcroft, to the correctness of Dr. 
Wolffs statement, at least as to the likeness of 
the Rhj'berees to the Jews. He says (in the 
year 1824), ‘ they are tall for mountaineers, and 
of a singularly Jewish cast of features' " 

Upon the point of national nomenclature, the 
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testimony of the late Sir Alexander Barnes, how¬ 
ever familiar to some readers, is too important 
to be curtailed. “ The Afghans call themselves 
1 Beni Israeel,’ or Children of Israel; but con¬ 
sider the term of Yahoodie, or Jew, to be one 
of reproach. They say that Nebuchadnezzar, 
after the overthrow of the temple of Jerusalem, 
transplanted them to the town of Ghore, near 
Bameean, and that they are called Afghans 
..frdtn their chief Afghana, who was a son of 
the uncle of Asof (the vizier of Solomon), who 
was the son of Berkia. The genealogy of this 
person is traced from a collateral branch on ac¬ 
count of the obscurity of his own parents, which 
is by no means uncommon in the East. They 
say that they lived as Jews, till Kaleed (called 
by the title of Caliph) summoned them, in the 
first century of Mahomedanistn, to assist in the 
wars of the infidels. For their services on that 
occasion, Kyse, their leader, got the title of Ab- 
doulrasheed, which means the Son of the Mighty. 
[Servant of the Just ?]. He was also told to 
consider himself as the ‘ butan ’ (an Arabic 
word), or mast of his tribe, on which its pro¬ 
sperity would hinge, and by which the vessel of 
the state was to be governed. Since that time 
the Afghans are sometimes called ‘ Putan,’ by 
which name they are familiarly known in India. 
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I never before heard this explanation of the term. 
After the campaign with Ivhaleed, the Afghans 
returned to their native country, and were go¬ 
verned by a king of the line of Kyarree, or 
Cyrus, till the eleventh century, when they were 
subdued by Mahmoud of Ghuzni. A race of 
kings, sprung from Ghore, subverted the house 
of Ghuzni, and conquered India. As is well 
known, this dynasty was divided, at the death of 
its founder, into the divisions east and west of - 
the Indus; a state of things which lasted till 
the posterity of Timourlane reduced both to a 
new yoke. 

“ Having precisely stated the traditions and 
history of the Afghans, / can see no reason for 
discrediting them , though there be some ana¬ 
chronisms, and the dates d® not exactly corre¬ 
spond with those of the Old Testament. In the 
histories of Greece and Rome we find similar 
corruptions, as well as in the later works of the 
Arab and Mahomedan writers. The Afghans 
look like Jews; they say they are descended from 
the Jews; and the younger brother marries the 
widow of the elder, according to the law of 
Moses. The Afghans entertain strong preju¬ 
dices against the Jewish nation; which would at 
least show, that they had no desire to claim , with¬ 
out a just cause, a descent from them. Since some 
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of the tribes of Israel came to the East, why 
should we not admit that .the Afghans are their 
descendants converted to Mahomedanism ? I 
ain aware that I am differing from a high autho¬ 
rity, but I trust that I have made it appear on 
reasonable grounds.” 

A new and most interesting testimony, ad¬ 
dressed to Sir George Rose himself, comes in 
strikingly to complete the proof of Isi'aelitish 
origin, arising from national physiognomy, and 
national nomenclature. “ It is from an officer 
on the staff of the commander-in-chief in India, 
pnc particularly well qualified to afford it. It is 
dated from ‘ Head Quarters , Camp , Munikiala, 
20 th January , 1852. Having been just through 
a part of Afghanistan Proper, although now a 
part of our dominions, I cannot help writing to 
tell you how I was struck with the Jewishness of 
the people , the moment we crossed the Indus; 
and not only their appearance, but every possible 
circumstance tends to convince me, that they are 
the descendants of the Ten Tribes. 

“ ‘ They call themselves “ Burinie Israel” (Bun- 
nie being exactly synonymous with “ Mac” in 
Scotland, and “ Fit-z” in England), and are pr&ud 
of it; whereas, to all other Mahometans, a more 
severe term of abuse cannot be applied than 
Yahoodie, or Jew. 
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“ ‘ One of the tribes that at present are giving 
ns a good deal of trouble, is called the “ Eusyph- 
zie,” or tribe of Joseph; “ zie” meaning “ tribe," 
and next to them are the “ Isakzie,” or tribe of 
Isaac; Ishmael is a very common name among 
them.’ ” 

Before taking up the thread of proof, already 
thus far woven to our bauds,’ in order to carry 
on the clue, it will be right to state and consider 
such objections as have been raised. The-only 
definite, or rather indefinite, objections which 
have appeared against the claim of the Afglnins 
to an Israelitish origin, are those advanced by 
the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, in his 
“ Account of the Kingdom of Caubul.” Mr. El- 
phinstone’s objections resolve themselves into 
two points: namely, first, that the descent 
claimed by the Afghans “ rests solely upon a 
vague [national] tradition; and, secondly, that 
this [national] tradition is clouded with many 
inconsistencies and contradictions.” To objec¬ 
tions of this nature, it is obvious to reply: 1. 
That national tradition has been, in all ages, the 
national history of all Eastern nations; and 2. 
That it is the character of all tradition, even of 
the most unquestionable, to confound the cir¬ 
cumstances, while it preserves the substance, of. 
historic truth. These two laws of Eastern tra- 
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dition are alike indisputable; and brought into 
antagonism with them, both Mr. Elphinstone’s 
positions fall at once to the ground. 

Having thus briefly stated and removed his 
objections, I am now prepared to show that the 
witness undesignedly borne by this eminent 
statesman, in support of the alleged origin of the 
Afghan tribes, is quite as decisive in favour of 
that origin, as that adduced by Sir Alexander 
•Burnes, or even (so far as it goes) as that 
brought forward by Sir George Rose. To place 
this concurrence more clearly before the reader, 
I shall first state, simply, the points of agree¬ 
ment ; and then adduce the passages from El¬ 
phinstone’s “ Caubul,” which establish the proof 
of agreement between the respective authorities. 
1. They are agreed that there is a certain 
amount of fair probabilities, in the account given 
of themselves, upon the subject of their origin, by 
the Afghans. 2. They are agreed (a most im¬ 
portant corroboration of that account) as to the 
decidedly Jewish physiognomy of that singular 
and secluded people. 3. They are agreed as to 
the fact of the national nomenclature coinciding 
with the national features, in corroboration of the, 
alleged national origin; only, here, Mr. Elphin- 
stone unconsciously supplies materials for a far 
larger induction, in point to the argument, than 
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bus been .furnished, or thought of, by either of 
its advocates. I proceed to establish these three 
points of agreement in order, from Elphinstone’s 
“ Caubul.” Premising onty, that the reader will 
do well to keep in mind, as he proceeds, the 
axiom laid down by Bochart, “ that, unless cause 
be shown to the contrary, every nation is to be 
believed in the account which it gives of its own 
origin.” 

1. “ The account they (the Afghauns) gitfe of' 
their own origin, is worthy of attention , and has , 
already attracted the notice of an eminent ori¬ 
entalist.* They maintain that they are de¬ 
scended from Afghaun, the son of Irmia, or 
Berkia, son of Saul, king of Israel; and all their 
histories of their nation begin with relating the 
transactions of the Jews from Abraham down to 
the Captivity. Their narrative of those trans¬ 
actions appears to agree with that of the other 
Mahomedans; and, though interspersed with 
some wild fables, does not essentially differ from 
Scripture. After the Captivity , they allege that 
part of the children of Afghaun withdrew to the 
mountains of Ghore f, and part to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mecca , in Arabia. 


* Sir William Jones. 

f As there are districts called Ghore, in different parts of Afghanistan, 
is it not possible that the whole country may be here understood by 
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“ So far this account is by no means destitute of 
probability. It is known that ten of the twelve 
tribes remained in the East, after the return of 
their brethren to Judea; and the supposition, 
that the Afghauns are their descendants, explains 
easily and naturally , both the disappearance of 
the one people , and the origin of the other. The 
rest of the story is confirmed by the fact, that the 
Jews were very numerous in Arabia at the time of 
Mahomet; and that the principal division of them 
bore the appellation of Khyber, which is still the 
name of a district in Afghaunistan, if not of an 
Afghaun tribe. The theory is plausible, and 
may be true.” 

2. The Jewish physiognomy is first noticed 
by Mr. Elphinstone, on the mission reaching 
Bikanur, in Kajpoutana, on its route to the In¬ 
dus. “ The upper classes (he observes) are Ka- 
hore Raujpoots. They are stout and handsome, 
with hooked noses,' and Jewish features .” The 
Putans or Raujpoots of Eauj-pootana, it is well 
known, are of A%haun race: “ Their military 
qualities (remarks Sir George Rose) have long 

“ the mountains of Ghore,”and included in the original settlement of tha 
Afghan*? “All account* agree that they inhabited the mountains of 
Chore at a very remote period, and they seem early to bare possessed the 
mountains of Solimaunf which term, in its most extended sense, com¬ 
prehends all the soutbara mountains of Afghanistan,” — Elfihiaetame, 
p. ISS. 
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been recognized as pre-eminent in Indian war¬ 
fare, and have obtained for them, under the 
name of Putans, ‘the highest reputation in the 
armies of Hindostan.” Of the Rajah of Bikanur 
our author further observes, “ Raja Soorut Sing 
is a man of a good height, and a fair complexion 
for an Indian. He has black whiskers and a 
beard, a long nose, and Eavjpoot features Of 
this prince’s court he remarks, “ The court was 
different from any thing I had seen, those - pre¬ 
sent being fairer than other Hindostanee3, and, 
marked by their Jewish features." After crossing 
the Indus, the same phenomenon rc-appears. 
“ There were several hordes of wandering shep¬ 
herds, encamped in different parts of the vast 
plain where we were. We went, on the day after 
our arrival, to examine one, which belonged to 
the Kharotees*, the rudest of all the pastoral 
tribes.—The girls, I particularly observed, had 
aquiline noses, and Jewish features." 

Where the Jewish physiognomy was thus 
marked upon the confines of Afghanistan, wc 
can well understand the impression made, by 


* “ The Kbarotee* inhabit tbe hills between the Gomul and the range 
of Solimaun,”— Elphitutone. The Kharotees are a branch tribe of the 
Ghiljies, a* appears from another passage, p. 438. “ To Boorhuun 

belong tbe [Gbiljie] clans of Suiimaun Kkail, Ali Kbail, etc. It it 
uncertain, even with the Ghiljies, to which branch we ought to assign 
the remaining clan of Kharotee.”— lb. p. 437. 
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this physical national peculiarity, upon Sir Alex¬ 
ander Burnes, and so many beside who have 
visited the interior. Mr. Elphinstone does not 
recur to the subject, though, doubtless, simi¬ 
larly impressed. 

Now, where the national physiognomy (and a 
Jewish physiognomy, above that of every other 
nation, is one not to be mistaken) thus strik¬ 
ingly coincides with the universal national tra¬ 
dition, the proof stands upon wholly different 
grounds from those stated by Mr. Elphinstone, 
where he tells his readers that, “ when closely 
examined, it will appear to rest upon a-vague 
tradition alone." For here we have before us 
two clearly separate evidences, corresponding 
with the conclusiveness of two answering tallies; 
the physical confirming the traditional; and the 
traditional accounting for the physical. To 
overlook the essence of a proof like this, I must 
say, is unlike this author. It is one of those 
lapses, incident even to the most gifted in¬ 
tellects, which so frequently admonishes us of 
the mingled “ strength and weakness of the 
human mind.” When we see (and how often 
may be seen) the strength of an argument thus 
lost, and its weakness only dwelt on, the saying 
of a profound thinker of our own times* ceases to 

* The Itte Alexander Knox. 
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be a paradox: “ It is astonishing how few men 
know how to reason.” 

But to pass to the third point of evidence, un- 
designedly supplied, as it appears from its being 
wholly unnoticed in Elphinstone’s “Caubul,”— 
the witness of a Jewish nomenclature throughout 
Afghanistan. 

■ 3. The importance of this -point, were it not 
self-evident, might justly be measured by the 
stress laid by Sir William Jones even upon the 
unascertained probability of its existence: “It 
is even asserted, that their families are distin-' 
guished by the names of Jewish tribes.” What 
was matter of assertion only in his time, is 
matter of certainty in ours ; Mr. Elphinstone 
himself being here our main authority. His 
Jewish nomenclature, happily, is as copious as it 
is important: I shall, therefore, take the liberty 
of quoting from him largely. 

“ The origin of the name of Afghaun, now so 
generally applied to the nation I am about to 
describe, is entirely uncertain; but is, probably, 
modern. It is known to the Afghauns them¬ 
selves only through the medium of the Persian 
language. Their own name for their nation is 
Pushtoon ; in the plural, Pooshtauneh. 

“ The Arabs call them Solimaunee ; but, 
whether from their possessing the mountains of 
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Solimaui), from the name of some chief who may 
have headed them, when first invaded by the 
Arabs; or from some circumstance connected with 
tlieir supposed descent from the Jews, is entirely 
uncertain. They have no general name for their 
own country *; but sometimes apply the Persian 
one of Afghaunistaun. 

“ All accounts agree that they inhabited the 
mountains of Ghore from a very remote period f, 
and they seem early to have possessed the moun¬ 
tains of Solimaun; which term, in its most ex¬ 
tended sense, comprehends all the southern 
mountains of Afghaunistaun. 

* This is a marked circumstance: so unusual, as to imply, ante¬ 
cedently, sometfung very peculiar in their history and settlement. In 
one respect, moreover, it quadrates strikingly with the circumstances of 
banished Israel, who could have no home but in the I,an<l of Promise; 
and, therefore, would he unlikely to give a general name to the country 
in which they dwelt as pilgrims"only and sojourners. 

f “ They say that Nebuchadnexxar, after the overthrow of the temple 
of Jerusalem, transplanted them to the town of G[hire, near Bameuan.” 
— Sir Alexander Burncs, '■ Trarelt into Bokhara," vol. ii p. 139. What is 
there, per te, incredible in this national tradition ? or why should it be 
discredited without such examination as the nature of the case may 
admit of? The maxim of Ilochart, that “ every nation should be credited, 
unless reason can be shown to the contrary, in the account that it gives 
of its origin,” spplies equally to the accounts given by nations of their 
fortunes. It is pre-eminently applicable in the case of banished Israel 
and Judah; whore unparalleled misfortunes must have been engraven 
on tlie national memory, in a way unexampled iu (lie case of any other 
people. It will hereafter appear that this Afgh'n tradition of the 
fortunes of the children of the Captivity under Nebncbadntztar, is cor¬ 
roborated, independently, by the Jewish accounts; which represent this 
mighty conqueror as colonising his frontiers (probably with commercial 
views) both in the East and West, will! bodies of Hebrew emigrants. 
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“ It is certain , that the princes of Ghore be* 
longed to the Afghaun tribe of Sooree, and that 
their dynasty was allowed to be of very great 
antiquity , even in the eleventh century. 

“ This people [of Ghore] was governed, in the 
reign of Mahmood of Ghuzni, by a prince named 
Mahommed*, who was defeated and taken pri¬ 
soner by that conqueror. Ilis descendants suf¬ 
fered many injuries from the house of Gliuznce, 
till the middle of the twelfth century, when they, 
at last, took up arms, defeated and dethroned 
the king of Ghuznee, and burnt’ that magnifi¬ 
cent capital to the ground. They afterwards 
continued to extend their empire, and, by de¬ 
grees, reduced under their government, the 
whole of the present kingdom of Caubul, India, 
Bulkh, Budukhshaun, and a great part of Kho- 
rassaun.” 

In this statement, which certifies the remote 
antiquity of the sovereignty, and the still more 
remote antiquity, consequently, of the settle¬ 
ment, of the Afghan nation in its present 
abodes, attention is called chiefly to the ethno- 


* This name alone negatives tlie notion, in some accounts, that “ the 
people of Chore were idolaters in the tenth century;" and confirms the 
Afgh-n tradition that the; were among the earliest proselytes to Maho¬ 
metanism. Enough that a prince bearing the name of the false prophet, 
was their sovereign in the age of Mahmoud of Casna— See E!phintic*t. 
p. 153. 
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nymic Solimaunee, or the people of Solomon, given 
them by the Arabs, and to the name of one of 
their earliest possessions in Afghanistan, viz. the 
mountains of Solimaun, or Solomon. 

To these marks of apparently Israelitish no¬ 
menclature we must add, that the loftiest peak 
of the Soliinaufi range is denominated Tukht-i- 
Soleimaun , or Sohmon's Throne * (a fact which 
proves the whole range to have been so named 
from King Solomon); and that a great Afghdn 
branch tribe, inhabiting this region, also bears 
the name of 'Solimaun or Solimaunee. This 
“ Clan Solomon,” as it may properly be styled, is 
thus described by our author: “ The Solimaun 
Khail is much more numerous than any other 
Ghiljie clan : its numbers are said to amount to 
30,000, or 35,000, families. It is divided into 


* Mr. Elpldnstonc's description of the mountain ranges of Afghanistan, 
as seen for the first time ns a whole, gives such a picture of their 
grandeur, and is so perfect as a piece of descriptive writing, that every 
lover of nature, in her subiimest forms, will thank me for its introduction 
here : 

“ The snowy range is hy no mean* of equal elevation, being, in some 
places, surmounted by p. aks of great height and magnitude, which do 
not taper to a point, but rise at once from thjir base, with amazing 
boldness and grandeur. The stupendous height of these mountains; 
the magnificence and variety of their lofty summits; the various nations 
by whom they are seen, and who, seem to be brought together by this 
common oiyect; and the awful find undisturbed solitude, which reigns 
amidst their eternal snows; fit} the mind with admiration and astonish¬ 
ment, that no language can express." — P, 65. 
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four distinct Ooloosses, but may be taken in two 
parts, the southern and northern, with refer¬ 
ence both to geographical, and to political situa¬ 
tion.” * * * § 

The Israelitish origin of these Afghan appel¬ 
latives, and especially of that of Solimaun Khail, 
or Clan Solomon , is corrobated by the further cir¬ 
cumstance, that another AfgluVn clan bears the 
name Dawood-zie, or the tribe of David, f The 
“ Dawood-zyes” are enumerated by Mr. Elphin- 
stonc, in his list of the Afghans “ generally 
called the tribes of Peshawer.” They amount 
to 10,000 families. 

The clearly Hebrew names of Afghan tribes 
or clans, Isliak-zye% , or the tribe of Isaac , Esau- 
khail, or Clan Esau , Moossa-khail , or Clan 
Moses §, need only to be mentioned. They tell, 

* P. 238. 

f May not the name of one Afghin locality, u Sioona Baug,” come, 
also, from the city of David, Sios ? 

J “ The Ishaiikli-zyes live between Zemuudawer and the desert; and 
their country shares the character of those on which it borders; being 
hilly and fertile on the north, and flat and barren on the south, 'llie 
people are employed in equal numbers on agriculture and pasturage. 
Their numbers are about ten thousand families.” — Elphinstone, p. 339. 
“The employment'of Meer-Althor, or Master of the Horse, is here¬ 
ditary in tile head family of the Ishak-ayes." — lb. jp. 51G. 

§ The name of an Afghan mountain range, KAojeh Amraun (or the 
lord Amraun'), being the same with Amram, the father of Moses, comes 
in very remarkably to corroborate the Israelitish origin of the Afghan 
name and tribe of Moossa-Khail. From the History of the Jews of 
Cochift we learn that this was the title of the Levitts after the Babylonish 

III. S , 
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at once, their only probable origin. That of 
Itihmael-khail , or Clan lshmael , might be added, 
were it not referable to the influences of Maho¬ 
metanism, or assumable, at least, to be so. But 
the Sauleh-Jchail, or Clan of Saul , derives a sig¬ 
nificance, which imparts itself to all the others, 
from the circumstance of the Afghdns claiming 
imaginary descent from the first king of Israel. 

This group of Hebrew patronymics, giving 
names to the tribes or classes of a great Eastern 
nation, in a way without example in other Ma¬ 
hometan populations, might alone justly awaken 
interest and inquiry. But when avowedly origi¬ 
nating in union with a universal national tra¬ 
dition, and taken in connection with the claim of 
Israelitish descent, it assumes the character and 
weight of substantive internal evidence. 

Names connected with the soil are here espe¬ 
cially to be noted; because every where, but 
above all in Eastern countries, these are gene¬ 
rally sure to be of the highest antiquity; and 
localities retain their names. This observation 
applies with peculiar force to the denominations, 


Captivity; who are there described as He’D '52 D'lVil,* The Lcvitct, Sant 
of Motet, dwelling beyond die Euphrates. This is a curious corrobo¬ 
ration of the Afghin name Moom-Khait, or The Clan of Motet ; a tribe 
which, it hence would appear, it a portion of the tribe of Levi. 

* Cochin Roll, p. 30. 
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“ The mountains of Solomon,” “ The throne of 
Solomon,” already adverted to. This vast moun¬ 
tain range must,'’according to the laws of proba¬ 
bility, have been so named originally, and could 
hardly have been so named capriciously, by the 
first Afghdn possessors of the country. This 
consideration speaks volumes as 'to its. origin. 
The term, “ The throne of Solomon,’’ applied to 
its loftiest peak, rivets the true derivation. The 
prominence of this mountain as a feature in the 
country, is thus graphically described by Mr. El- ( 
phinstone. “ Great part of this country (that of 
the Yizeerees) is occupied by the lofty moun¬ 
tain of Tukhti Solimaun, and the hills which 
surround its base. Many parts of it are nearly 
inaccessible; one of the roads is, in some places, 
cut out of the steep face < of the hill, and, in 
others, supported by beams inserted in the rock, 
and, with all this labour, is still impracticable 
for loaded bullocks.” The names of localities 
like this are not given or changed in a day. 
They are time-worn. 

I would not, however, rest the antiquity, 
either of the existing nomenclature, or the exist¬ 
ing tribes, of Afghanistan, upon general infer¬ 
ences merely. In ^ome particular instances I am 
prepared to prove,, from irrefragable authority, 
that Afghan names and tribes now in being, 
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were equally in being, iu the same localities, at 
thecommetioement of the Christian era. 

This I will now briefly shof^ from a compa¬ 
rison of the classical with the modern geography 
hf this part of Asia. There can be bo collusion, 
in topographical coincidences between Ptolemy 
and Elphinstone. It is not my object to ex¬ 
haust this kind of evidence : I will take, for the 
present, only a few salient points. 

Baborana -This denomination Ptolemy as¬ 

signs to a city and district of Afghanistan, 
placed by him in longitude 118°, latitude 
37° 20'. The site of Baborana is further , deter¬ 
mined, in the geography of Ptolemy, by its lying 
tinder his Niphanda (Elphinstone’s Sujfaid Coh , 
or Snow-mountain*'), the head of the great Soli- 
maun range of the, Indian' Caucasus, running 
southward from the Hindu Coush. . Baborana. 


♦ “ The range of Solimaun commences at the lofty mountain, which 
has derived the name of Sufiaid Coh, or White Mountain, from the snow 
with which it is always covered. Suftaid Goh stands to the south of the 
projection of Hindoo Coosh, and is only separated from it [as is 
Ptolemy’s Niphanda] by the valley of the Caubul river, from which it 
rises with a very steep acclivity. Tbe Afghauns more frequently call tbil 
mountain Spungkur than Suffaid^^fh. * The former has the dame 
meaning in Pushtoo that the latte^jpli*, in the Persian.’— JE?pMiUt07ue y 
p. 100. There is no mistaking «„ the', 

snout mountain of Solimaun, tit^e itl every ngfe And lan¬ 

guage. “ SufTaid Coli is coverejf'lt|th snow throughout the,,year ; but 
1 believe no oilier part of the has snow after the end ofapring.* 1 

—n. 401. 
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therefore, i£ ft citt^ and region situated immedi¬ 
ately west of tl^Solimaun mountains. 

Now observe Mr. Elphinstone’s accou nt and no¬ 
menclature of the actual inhabitants of this part 
of Wester# Afghanistan. “ I am now to speak 
of the tribes which inhabit the range of Soli- 
maun. The Sheeraunees inhabit north of those 
of the Zmunees. Their country overlooks that 
of the Babours.” Again: “To the north-west 
of Zhobe is Khyssore, which seems to be a valley 
under the hills which support the table land of 
Seeona Dang: on the north-east, Zhobe* opens 
on the valley of the Gomul; and on the cast, it 
has the hilly countries under the range of Soli- 
maun ; the most northerly of which belong to 
the Hurrepaul division of the Sheeraunees, to the 
south of whom are a division of the JBanboars.” f 


* Cut tbe send geographer meet thin name, in conjunction with Mint 
Of Saoena Dang, in a country professedly colomted by the tribes of 
Iirael, without ite reselling to mind the Zobah of the Oid ^Testament, w 
often the eoene of the nehietemento ol Suit end David ? — See 1 Sim. 
xir. 47, S Sum. vjii. 3., } Kings, xi. 84, 1 Cbroa xviii. 3. 

t “ The Banbonrs ere a eirilieed tribe, much addicted to mer¬ 
chandise; and, on the whole, thf richest end most flourislung of tl>o 
tribes of the Damron. Their Khwn hu considerable power, and they 
are reckoned among the quietest end meet hottest of the Afglun tribes. 
The Bauboom of the plain are about four thousand families. A large 
disision of the Banboors Uvea id Sehra, beyond the mountains of Soli- 
maun [the site of Ptolemy’s Bo&sraae]. It is contiguous to the country 
of the Sheeraunees, with Vbotn tbpso BauboorAre much connected, and 
whom they resemble in their manners and customs,* This description, 
while it marks the premiiaaee, corroborates tbe antiquity of this tribe, 
h is that of a people of ancient standing in tbe country 
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I am not about to discuss the matter with spe¬ 
cial pleaders, whose lynx-eyed/perspicacity can 
find or tnake flaws in all evidence, save that of 
the propositions of Euclid. 1 appeal only to the 
judgment of the sound geographer, and the good 
sense of the general reader, whether any rational 
doubt can be entertained that the “ Babours” 
of Elphinstone are the.inhabitants of Ptolemy’s 
“ Baborana” ? This Afghan tribe, therefore, 
was seated in Baborana, immediately under the 
range of Solimaun, on its eastern side, at the 
commencement of the second century of the 
Christian era, in a city and district bearing its 
own name; and as cities do not rise in a day, 
and settlements, to be noted in ancient geo¬ 
graphy, were presuineably of long previous du¬ 
ration, the Babours of Baborana may reasonably 
be supposed to have pre-existed in those lo¬ 
calities for centuries before Ptolemy’s time. But 
the Babours, in common with all the Afghdn 
tribes, style themselves, it appears, Beni Israeel , 
“ the Children of Israt jfew nd. the character of 
all Eastern tradition ■ into account, it is 
almost a truism to add|§hat they must always 
. have done so. Thus, iifntheir case, wo have, at 
once, the claim, to Israelitish origin, and the 
proof of Israelitish descent, .carried back to the 
first century; or . even«far beyond it, towards 
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the period of the Assyrian and Babylonian Cap¬ 
tivities. We pass on to a name, when duly ex¬ 
amined, of more prominent interest, and embrac¬ 
ing far wider results. 

Doroacana _This city of ancient Kaholistan 

is located by Ptolemy in longitude 118° 45', lati¬ 
tude 34° 45'. He fixes it south-west of fiabo- 
rana and Locharna, all three lying cast under 
the range of Solimaun. The Locharna of Pto¬ 
lemy is obviously the Logur of Elphinsione. I 
proceed to identify his Doroacana, with the city 
of Cabul, and its inhabitants, “ the great tribe of 
the Douraunees." This identification, of the city 
at least, shall be given in the words of Mr. El- 
phinstone: “ The plain of Caubul, has the Pa- 
ropuinisan mountains on the west, part of the 
Cohistaun on the north, and the hills of Ning- 
rahaur or Ning-nehaur* and Logur, 'connected 
with the. range of Solimaun, on the cast. To the 
south, it opens on a long valley ascending to¬ 
wards Ghuzncc, the greater part of which is 
inhabited by the Afghaun tribe of Wurduk. 
On the west, this valley has the Paropamisan 


* “ From thg nine streams which issue from it: tinny, in 1’ishtoo, sig¬ 
nifying nine ; and nehaura, a stream ”— Eljihiustnne, p, 120., note.* In 
this compound, the second term is pure Arabic, vis.^g’ nahar, a river. 
’Hie relation of the Pushtoo to the Hebrew and Arabic, will be found 
for greater than has hitherto been thought. 
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range ; and on the east, it has different branches 
of the range of Soliraaun, including valleys, of 
which the principal are Logur,” &c. Now, who¬ 
ever examines the Ninth Table of Ptolemy’s 
Asia, will see that the site of his Doroacana is 
placed in the region here described, or in the 
high plain of Cabul, lying between the Paropa- 
misan mountains and the Solimaun range; under 
the latter of which ranges it is situated. But 
this site is the site of Cabul, for which Doroacana 
is only another name. This name is obviously 
derived from that of its inhabitants, the Dou- 
ranees* And this greatest of the Afghs'm tribes, 
consequently, is, equally with the Babours, dis¬ 
tinctly traced to the second century, and far, 
though indefinitely, beyond it. But the Dou- 
ranees, like the Babours, style themselves Beni 
Isrcieel;' and, doubtless, have always done so. 
Thus, for the colonization of Afghanistan, and 
the descent of the Afghans, we ascend a second 
time to the first century, and towards the period 
of the Captivity. 

But, while the present name of the city, on 
the one hand, is thus merged by Ptolemy in the 

* Notwithstanding the change of their name from Abdaullecs to Don- 
ranees, ascribed to a dream of Ahmed Khan, 1 prefer the evidence of 
Ptolemy; and believe the change, if it took place, to have been the 
restoration only of their ancient name. National names are hardly to be 
Changed by the whims of rulers. 
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present name of its population; it is very re¬ 
markable, on the other hand, that he gives to 
the entire population of this region the present, 
name of the city. Ilis Kahotitoa are the people 
of Kabul , and Kabulistan. The ancient and mo¬ 
dern names reciprocally verity each other. 

From their capital, Doroaeana, we turn to the 
country of the Kabolitae. They are seated by 
Ptolemy along the entire course of his l)ar-go- 
manis river; and his Dar-gomanis is the same 
with the Ilelmund or Etymander. The identity 
is demonstrated by the facts, that the Dar-go- 
manis and the Helmund, or one of its chief 
branches, the Turnuk, alike rise near Gaznu* 
(thus proved, at the same time, identical with 
the Gauzaca of Ptolemy), and flow alike into the 
great lake of Scjextan (in, the .country of the 
Asateni of Ptolemy). 

Let Mr. Elphin stone now describe for us this 
river, and name the tribes bordering on it. We 
shall learn something more than the name of 
Ptolemy’s Cabolitae, and their connection with 
his Doroaeana. 

“ The greatest of the rivers, which run 


* The long course of the Helmund river through mountains, seeing to 
hare been unknown to Ptolemy. Accordingly, he places its source near 
Gatma, instead of near Cabul. The source of bis Dargomanis FI., is 
that of the Turnuk. 
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through the west of Afglianistaun, is the IleT- 
mund, or Etymander. It rises at Cohee Baba, 
twenty or thirty miles west of Caubul, on the 
eastern edge of the Paropamisan range. It 
runs through those mountains for upwards of 
two hundred miles, and then issues into the cul¬ 
tivated plains of the Douranees.” The Doura- 
nees of Elphin stone, it follows, are the Kabolitas 
of Ptolemy. 

Let us follow them in Mr. Elphinstone’s fur¬ 
ther descriptions. “ There is no marked limit 
between the Aubistandeh * and the country west 
of the meridian of Mohkoor; the latter, how¬ 
ever, has a western inclination. It is included 
between the Paropamisan mountains and the 
range of Kojah Amraun; and may be divided 
into the valley, of the Urghessaun, that of the 
Turnuk, and the high country between those 
rivers. The former is not broad, nor remark¬ 
ably fertile: it slopes to the northward. It is 
inhabited by Douranees; and the mouth of it 
extends to the neighbourhood of Candahar.” 

“ The whole of the country I have been de¬ 
scribing, from Khelautee Ghiljie to Heraut, ex- 

* The Aub-istandeli is identified with Ptolemy’s Aria lacus, not only 
by its locality, but by the nomenclature. For Ptolemy places on the 
banks of his Aria laous the city of Astaoda, and Auh-istandeli, is the 
i rater of Aetauda. 
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cept Seeahbund and Suzaur, is inhabited by the 
tribe of JDouranee, which is the greatest among the 
Afghauns 

These verifications may give some just idea of 
the real antiquity of the Afghan settlements in 
the mountains of Ghore, thought by some to 
have been their primitive seats; and on which 
Mr, Elphinstone observes, “ All accounts agree 
that they inhabited the mountains of Ghore from 
a very remote period.' 1 ' Ghore , would ap¬ 

pear to be merely the Arabic term for a border 
country , or a district surrounded and shut-in bj/ 
mountains.* And, accordingly, we find, in the 
Afghanistan of Ptolemy, on the opposite side 
from Chore, the city of Gorya; and the district 
of Goricea f, in Swat, south of his Lambatai or 

* i. q. yc, Confinia regiouis, Locus regionis angustior inter 
monte.,.— Golius. 

f “ There are three Ghores, all within the borders of the Paropamisnn 
mountains; and it is not very obvious which of the three was the scat of 
the Gliorce kings. The first is to the south-east of Bulkh j the second, 
north-west of Gbuzncc; and the third, east of Furrs. The few native 
opinions I have beard, fix on the last-mentioned place; and I am 
strongly inclined to agree with them, from the consideration of a passage 
in D’Herbelot (article Gaiatheddin), where one of the kings of Ghore 
is said to have reduced “ Raver and Kermessir, which separate Chore 
from Hindostan.’ These countries must, therefore, have tain to the east 
of Ghore. Now, of the three Ghorecs, that near Furrah alone is to the 
west of Gurmseer and Dawer [the Raver and Kermessir of D'Herbelot], 
and, consequently, it alone can be said to be separated from Hindostan 
by those districts.”— Klphhutone , p. 15:1, note.* 

If this be so (and I quite concur in Mr, Elphinstoue's view), the 
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Lampagae and Suasteni , .towards the Indus. 
Whence J infer the settlement of the Afghan 
tribes “ in the mountains of 'Ghore from a very 
remote period,” to be contemporary with that in 
the Gorya and Goricca of Ptolemy*, in Eastern 
Afghanistan. 


Chore of early Afghan history, is the Gorya and Goritea of Ptolemy, 
in Swat. Ilia Duradrtc are the people of Dawer: his Oandaree, With 
leas likelihood, those of Gnrmsecr. 

• Nothing in gcogtaphical research is in itself more interesting, or 
better repays the care bestowed, than a close- collation of Ptolemy with 
our best modern maps and surveys. His Gorya and Gorina, with the 
adjoining mountains and rivers, for instance, collated With Elpliinstone, 
strikingly exemplify the essential fidelity of Ids nomenclature, und cor¬ 
rectness of his positions. • 

We will first take Mr. Elphinstone’s description of the country laid 
down. “ The next river is that of Kauskhaur [vulgo Cashgar], which 
rises in Pushtce Khure, the peak in Bceloot Taugli, which contains 
the source of the Oxus. The Kaushkhaur river issues from the opposite 
side of the peak, and is divided from the Oxus by the chain of Deeloot 
Taugli, which runs along its* right bank as far as Hindoo Coosh; and, 
on its left, is the country of Kaushkhaur, from which' it derives its name. 
After passing Hindoo Coosh, it has om its right, the projection from that 
mountain, so often mentioned before. On its left, it has mountains parallel 
to that projection, of great height, but not bearing perpetual snow. It 
then passes through the hilly country beneath the great ranges, and 
rushes, with surprising violence, into the valley of the Caubul river. 
1 give that name, in conformity to former usage, to a river, formed by 
different streams, uniting to the East of Caubul. 2Vo of the most con¬ 
siderable come from Hindoo Coosh, through Ghorc-lund, and Puoj-slieer 
and derive their names from those districts. They join to the north [?] of 
Caubul; and pursue a south-easterly course, till they reach Bauree- 
Kaub. A stream little inferior to those just mentioned, comes from the 
west of Ghuxnee; and-is joined, to the east of Caubul, by a rivulet, 
which rises in the Putopamisan mountain, in the hill called Cohee Baba. 
This rivulet alone panes through Caubul, and may be said to have 
given its name to the whole river. 
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NATIONAL CUSTOMS AND CHARACTERISTICS COR¬ 
ROBORATIVE DP ISRAELITISH ORIGIN. 

To the foregoing marks of Israelitish nomen¬ 
clature in Afghanistan, and geographical proofs 
that the tribes to whom this nomenclature now 


“ All the streams I have mentioned, unite at^nurce-kaub, mid form 
the river of Caubul, which flows rapidly to the East, increased by all the 
brooks from the hills on each side. It receives the river of Kaush-khaur, 
at Kaurneh, near Jellalabad; and thence' runs east, breaks through the 
minor branches of Hindoo Cuosh, and forms numerous rapids and whirl¬ 
pools. 

“ After entering the plain of Fesliawer, the Caubtil river loses a good 
deal of its violence, but is still rapid. It breaks’into different branches, 
which join again, after they have received a river, formed by two streams, 
which come from the valleys of Pdnjcora and Swaut; anil having now 
collected all its waters, it enters the Indus little above Attock.”—• 
Elphinstone, pp. 112—11 1. 

Now, on a superficial inspection, this account may seem to contain 
little in common with that of Ptolemy j with whose nomenclature and 
projections, it, nevertheless, in all the maiu ( points, completely coincides. 
For Ptolemy's Coat FL, rising in his Caucasii Montes, and running 
between two projections from that range, through his Gorirea, is the 
Kaus-hhaur river of Elphinstone, rising in Hindoo Consh (whence, pro¬ 
bably, the name Coat or Khans'), and running, between its projections 
through Ghorebund. His Sugstus Flu. so named by Ptolemy, from its 
passing through Swaut, is the Punjshccr. Ills third river (by him 
unnamed), rising in the Faropamisan mountains near Gazna, running in. 
a south-eastern direction, and piercing the opposite range projected from 
Hindoo Coosh, is the Caubul river, precisely so .described and repre-. 
seated by Mr. Elphinstone. Again, Ptolemy’s Gorya and Goria-a, on 
the left bank of his Coas Flu., is Mr. Elphinstone’s “country of Kattsh- 
khaur, on the left of his Kauskhaur river, from which it derives its name." 
Lastly, Ptolemy’s Babarana, near the junction of the rivers, is pretty 
manifestly Mr. Elphinestone's Baurec- kaub. 

If the Alexandrine geographer’s details are sometimes, apparently 
somewhat out of position, the error may often, and with justice, b<7 sus¬ 
pected to lie rather in Mercator’s maps, than in Ptolemy’s projections. 
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belongs, are the same with those who occupied 
the country .in and before the age of Ptolemy, 
I would here subjoin corroborative evidence of 
another kind,—the evidence arising from na¬ 
tional customs and characteristics. 

“ Life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, foot for foot,” was the well 
known Mosaic Law of retaliation. The strict 
observance, among the Afghdns, of the same law 
of retaliation, is thus stated by Mr. Elphinstone: 
“ The injured party is considered to be entitled 
to strict retaliation on the aggressor: an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth, and so on.” 

“ Moses said, If a man die, having no chil¬ 
dren, his brother shall marry his wife, and raise 
up seed unto his brother.” Here is another, 
and very peculiar .Mosaic law. Sir Alexander 
llurnes informs us, that this is, also, the Afghdn 
law; and that it is brought home for its origin 
to Judaism by the physical aspect, and tra¬ 
ditional descent, of this singular people: “ The 
Afghdns look like Jews; they say they are de¬ 
scended from the Jews; and the younger brother 
marries the widow of the elder, according to the law 
of Moses." 

Avarice, and the love of gain, have been the 
national sin and characteristic of fallen Israel. 
The existence of this, as “ the ruling passion,” in 
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a nation calling itself Israelite, is internal evi¬ 
dence for its claim. Let us hear authorities on 
this point, as to tlhe national character of the 
Afghans. 

“Avarice (says Sir George Rose) is their 
ruling passion .” “ The love of gain (says Mr. 

Elpliinstone) seems to be their ruling passion ; 
most of the Douranee chiefs primer hoarding up 
their great, but useless, treasures, to the power, 
reputation, and esteem, which the circumstances 
of the times would enable them to command by 
a moderate liberality. The influence of money on 
the whole nation , is spoken of by those who know 
them best, as boundless , and it is not denied by 
themselves.* 

These national customs and characteristics, by 
which the Afgh&ns are distinguished from the 
surrounding Mahometan nations, might, even 
under ordinary circumstances, well arrest the 
attention of the, ethnologist. But when con¬ 
sidered as the customs and characteristics of a 
nation of Jewish aspect, and calling themselves 
Israelites, they assume, an importance which can¬ 
not rationally be eluded. It is in vain to ex¬ 
plain them away: they become brands of the 
Hebrew race. 


* Elphinstone's Caubul, p. 250. 
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A more general, but scarcely less significant, 
indication of their Israelitish origin, is discer¬ 
nible in one grand peculiarity, as contradistin¬ 
guished from the surrounding nations, — the 
purely patriarchal character of their manners 
and institutions. 

“We find (observes Mr. Elphinstone), among 
the western Afghans, a sort of primitive sim¬ 
plicity, lohich reminds us rather of the Scriptural 
accoumts of the early ages, than of any thing 
which has,been observed by moderns in nations 
where society is still in its infancy.” * 

Again: “ The independence of the Sirdars is 
maintained by the influence over their clans, 
which they derive from their birth, and from the 
patriarchal institutions of the Afghdn tribes." f 

The patriarchal character belongs equally, or 
more strongly still, to the Eastern tribes; of 
the chief of which Mr. Elphinstone remarks: 
“ The slender tie which holds their societies 
together, is derived from community of blood, 
and subordination to the representative of a 
common ancestor. Their government is patri¬ 
archal." % 

These traits, in any case significant, become 
fixed and appropriated, when taken in connec- 

* P. 989. t P - •‘OS, f P. 377. 
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tion with Hebrew aspect and claims. Isolated 
in his mountains, the Afghan, in countenance 
and complexion, fs equally unlike the Indian, 
the Tibetian, the Persian, and the Tartar, by 
whom he is surrounded. But the physiognomy 
which is thus foreign from all around him, finds 
its prototype in the most markpd physiognomy 
of the whole human, family, that of the Jews. 
Struck by the strong contrast, and strange iden¬ 
tity, of feature, we naturally ask, Who are you ? 
He answers, We are Beni Isbaeel. We may' 
refuse our belief, because we may refuse to be¬ 
lieve any thing; but scepticism cannot change 
the physical characteristics of nations; scepti¬ 
cism cannot unmake the countenance of the 
Jew. 

The Israelitish names of Afghan tribes or lo¬ 
calities already noticed, taken in their insepa¬ 
rable connection with the national claim to an 
Israelitish origin, are significantly corroborative 
of that claim itself. Although the nomenclature 
of Afghanistan, however, as thus far examined 
into, is clearly biblical altogether beyond the 
usage of Mahometan nations, it does not include 
the name or names of any of the lost tribes of 
Israel. It is with proportional interest, there¬ 
fore, that we come now, at length, to a denomi¬ 
nation upon which there can be no mistake: a 

hi. t 
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patronymic, which, in one of its derivatives, 
stands, in Scripture, as the representative of the 
whole Ten Tribes, and which" is itself the com¬ 
mon synonymc for two of those Tribes, Ephraim 
and Manasseh. The reader will anticipate my 
return to the Afghan tribe denominated You- 
soi’ii-ziE, or Tin? Tribe ok Joseph. Obvious and 
familiar, however, us the scriptural fact ought to 
be, it may be apprehended that, by many, it may 
not be borne in mind that “ The tribe of Joseph” 
is the scriptural equivalent for the two half 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh; but appropri¬ 
ated pre-eminently, in the Apocalypc, to the 
great Tribe of Ephraim. Thus, in Numbers, 
xiii. 8 and 11, we read, “Of the tribe of 
Ephraim, Osliea the son of Nim,—of the tribe 
of Joseph, namely, of the tribe of Manasseh, 
Gaddi the son of Susiand in Revelation, vii. 
6' and 8, “ Of the tribe of Manasses were sealed 
twelve thousand. Of the tribe of Joseph were 
scaled twelve thousand:” while, in Numbers 
xxxvi. 5, we find the two half tribes united, by 
Moses himself, under this common patronymic: 
“ And Moses commanded the children of Israel, 
according to the word of the Lord, saying, The 
tribe of the sQpp of Joseph hath said well.” * 

The name of the great Afghan tribe of Eusof 
or Eusof-sifa “ the tribe of Joseph,” is, in point 
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of fact, the same with “ The tribe of Ephraim,” 
or The tribe# of Ephraim and Manasseh. My 
reason for believing it, here, to represent Ephra¬ 
im alone, is, as will appear hereafter, that the 
tribe of Manasseh is found elsewhere in India. 

The scriptural origin, and real significancy, 
of the Afghan denomination ». Eusof-zye, now 
brought definitely to light, is palpably of the 
very highest importance. For, in Ephraim, wo 
virtually recover the ten lost tribes, of which 
Ephraim is the scriptural representative. While 
we recover them practically, in the surrounding 
Afghan tribes, who, as certainly as the Eusof- 
zies are “ the Tribe of Joseph,” are themselves 
the Representatives of others of the lost Ten 
Tribes. But, if this be so, the question to what 
tribe or tribes they may, respectively, belong, is 
quite a subordinate consideration. 

From this recovery in the Eusof-zye, of the 
great lost tribe of Ephraim, I proceed to Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone’s account of that Afghan 
race. A few short extracts will suffice to show 
how far their character continues to throw light 
upon their origin, by its actual conformity with 
the Scripture character of Ephraim. 

“ The original seats of the Eusof-zyes were 
about Gana and Noshky : the last of which 
places at least, is on the borders of the Dushtee 
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Loot, or Great Salt Desert, and now held by the 
Beloches, under Kelauti Nussecr. 

“ The Eusof-zyes have possessed these coun¬ 
tries [their present seats] for upwards of three 
hundred years; and though most of them have 
heard that their origin is from the west*, few 
possess any knowledge of the original residence, 
and former fortunes, of their tribe.” t 

Speaking of the invasion of the Eusof-zye 
country by the first Mogul emperor, Baber J, our 


* The importance of the light arising from this particular Eusof-zye 
tradition will appear, when we come to the question,—How the Israelites 
of the Captivity came to migrate into Afghanistan and southern India, 
and from whence? 

t “ The following account is extracted from a history of the Ettsof- 
jyes, written in a mixture of Pushtoo and Persian, in the year 1184 of 
the Hejira (a. n. 1771). The original history is of considerable length; 
and, though mixed with such,fables ns the siqrerstitious and romantic 
notions of the country suggest, it has a consistency, and an apjiearunce of 
truth and exactness, which would entitle it to credit, even if it were not cor¬ 
roborated by the Emperor llauber, who is one of the principal actors in 
the events which it describes, and is besides one of the most correct his¬ 
torians in Asia.”— hi, p. 330. 

| “ The kingdom of Caubul had fallen into the hands of the famous 
Emperor llauber, who was then rising into notice. He several times 
attacked the Eusofzyes; but made no great impression on them, as they 
always found n secure retreat among their hills. At last, Hauler made 
peace with them, and secured them in his interests, hy marrying a 
daughter of their Khaun. llauber himself decribes these campaigns in 
his Commentaries, and confirms the story of his marriage.” — Id. ib. 

These indubitable testimonies to the correctness, in the main, of the 
Eusof-cye history, reach beyond this history: they are a witness to the 
substantial truthfulness of Afghdn tradition, and therefore, of their 
Hebrew origin. When what wc can bring thus to a test proves to be 
fact, we have no right to reject what cannot be bi ought to a test. 
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author observes, “ The whole tribe was under 
one Khaun, during these conquests; and his 
power seems to fiave been much greater than 
what the modern Khauns enjoy. The people, 
however, appear still to have been turbulent and 
windy." 

“In their behaviour to other tribes or nations, 
they appear to have united the ferocity and 
craft of savages, with the moderation of a more 
advanced stage of civilization.” 

“ It is hardly necessary to say that, the Kusof- 
zyes set the king at defiance; they boast of their 
independence of him, ami scarcely consider the 
tribes under his government as Afghauns.” 

“ What has already been said, will have pre¬ 
pared the reader for the utmost weakness of the 
government, if not for the absence of all govern¬ 
ment. A sense of independence, carried beyond 
the bounds which are essential to order, is cha¬ 
racteristic of all the Afghauns; but most of their 
governments are despotisms, when compared 
with that of the Eusof-zyes. 

“ I have hitherto been speaking of quarrels 
between different clans; which, one would think, 
would unite the members of each more strongly 
among themselves. No such effect, however, 
appears. Even within the clans, there is nothing 
like peace or concord; the slightest occasion 
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gives rise to a dispute, which soon turns into an 
affray.” 

“ The horrors of these domestic feuds are 
sometimes aggravated by a war with another 
Oolooss,” 

“ The Judoour , a numerous branch of the 
Eusof-zyes, who live east of the Indus, allow 
great power to their chiefs, and, in consequence,' 
are exempt from the strife and bloodshed which 
prevails among the other Eusof-zyes.” 

We have but to contemplate the spirit and 
conduct of rebellious Euphraim under David 
and his successors, aqd to remember that the 
Eusof-zyes call themselves “ the tribe of Joseph*, 
that is, The Tribe of Ephraim,” to see the cha¬ 
racter of the fathers reflected in the children’s 
children ; the same turbulent, restless, and rebel¬ 
lious spirit, which characterized Israel in the 
wilderness; and which led the prophet Hosea to 
-describe, under an image borrowed from Sinai, 
Ephraim, even in the hour of her being “ carried 


* Their patriarchal name U preserved in its purity in that of one of 
the two main branches of the Eutofzyet. “ The tribe of the Eusofzycs 
is divided into two great braches. Elisor, and Munder; the first of which 
acquired Swaut, J’unjcora, and Booncrc; and the latter, the plain north 
of the Cnubul river, with the valley of Chumla. The Eusor are again 
divided into three separate, and now independent clans, the Accoozves, 
Mooblezyes, aud Lawczycs; of whom the former obtained Swaut and 
I’unjcora, and the two latter Booncre.” — Elpkinslone, 
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away captive: For they are gone up to Assyria, 
a wild*ass alone by himself.” 

From the foregoing delineations of the cha¬ 
racter, I pass to our author's description of the 
present seats of the Eusof-zyes. “ The Eusof- 
zyes are a very numerous tribe, divided into 
many little communities, chiefly under demo¬ 
cratic constitutions. They possess the extensive 
country between th<?Otmaunkhail mountains and 
the Indus, Hindoo Coosh and the river of Caubul, 
composed of the northern part of the plain of 
Peshawer, and the valleys of Punjcora, Swaut, 
and Boonerc. They also possess Drumtoor on 
the eastern side of the Indus.” “ The Eusof- 
zye part of the plain of Peshawer extends along 
the hanks of the Indus , and the river of Caubul , 
from Torbela to Hushtnugger.” 

Having once identified the Eusof-zyes as 
“ The Tribe of Joseph,” or of “ Ephraim,” wc 
may reasonably take this Afghan tribe and ter¬ 
ritory, as the nucleus around which we may 
naturally look to recover fresh traces of Israe- 
litish nomenclature; possibly, even some vestiges 
of others of the lost tribes. Should any such 
evidences be still recoverable, it is very clear 
that the whole proof of the Israelitish origin 
claimed by the Afghdns, must be greatly strength¬ 
ened and augmented. Having carefully ex- 
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amined, in Ptolemy and D’Anville, the borders of 
the Eusof-zye country with this special view, the 
result more than met my just anticipations. Of 
this my readers shall now be enabled to judge 
for themselves. 1. I found, in Ptolemy, on the 
Eusof-zye line of the Indus, the city of 'Itrayoupog, 
or Isagurus (placed by him on the Indus near 
its confluence with the Bidaspes); a name which, 
at once, identifies itself with Issacliar, and dis¬ 
closes to us that lost Tribe, side by side with 
Ephraim, seated upon the Indus, at the com¬ 
mencement of the second century, in a city of 
their own foundation; a geographical fact which 
carries back their first establishment in that 
locality far, though indefinitely, towards the 
Captivity. The Isagurus of Ptolemy re-appears, 
slightly modified or porrupted, in the Ashnagar 
of D’Anville, a town situated at the confluence of 
the Behat (Bidaspes?) or llazary river with the 
Indus; and on the border of the Eusof-zye dis¬ 
trict of lower Swat. 2. In the modern nomen¬ 
clature of the adjacent mountains, lying to the 
east of the Indus, D’Anville here supplies a further 
corroboration, as important as it is clear, and all 
the more important, because, heretofore, it has 
passed wholly unobserved ; I refer to his “ Joud 
ou Aioud Montagnes,” The Mountains of the Jews , 
placed by him due east of Isagurus or Ashnagar; 
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being the chain which bounds the celebrated 
valley of Cashrneer, on its western side. I would 
observe only,- that the denomination Jowl or 
Aioud, is applied indiscriminately, in the East, 
to the whole Hebrew race; as we see, at the pre¬ 
sent day, in the.instance of the Black and White 
Jews of Cochin. The fact, that the Hebrew rolls 
of Books of the Old Testament, still extant 
among the Black Jews of Malabar (as proved by 
an example now in my possession), written on 
sheets of red goat-skin, came to them from Cash-, 
meer, at once proves the existence of an ancient 
Hebrew colonization in that valley, and explains 
D’Anville’s “ Montagnes de Joud on Aioud.” 

3. On the opposite, or western side of the 
Eusof-zye country, occurs another territorial 
appellation, sca^ely less indicative of Israelitish 
origin than that of lsagurus. Like this, it has 
hitherto escaped* notice in this connection: yet, 
if the verification prove correct, in it we recover 
another of the lost Tribes; a Tribe, moreover, 
often joined, in the Old Testament, with Issa- 
char. The denomination for which I would 
now bespeak attention is Zablestan ; a region of 
Afghanistan, whose boundaries, and chief loca¬ 
lities, are thus, defined by D’Herbelot: 

“ Zablestan. Nom d’une Province limitrophe 
de I’lndostan. Elle cst situ6e entre les Pro- 
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vinces de Khorassan au Septentrion, de Gaur k 
l’Occident, du Segestan au Midi, et des Indes a 
l’Orient. Les principalcs vitles de cette Pro¬ 
vince, Bout Gazna, Bamian, Miimend, et quelques- 
uns y ajoutent Cabul, qui est la plus Septen- 
trionale; en y comprenant merne une partie de 
celles de la Province de Gaur." 

Whether the coincidence be regarded as de¬ 
signed, or casual, the territorial appellative Za- 
blestan, may legitimately be rendered, “ The 
land of Zkbulon.” The contraction, or corrup¬ 
tion of Zabulon-estan into Zabl-estan, is so easy 
and natural, that, so far as the names alone are 
concerned, the one may without hesitation be 
taken as the equivalent for the other. When to 
the common name of the region in question and 
of the lost tribe of. Zebulun, t ge add the con¬ 
siderations, that its inhabitants, like all the Af¬ 
ghans, claim to be a portion .of the lost Ten 
Tribes, calling themselves Beni-Jsraeel; and that 
Zablestau is said to include a part of the pri¬ 
mitive seats of these self-named Israelites in 
Gaur, thus linking its inhabitants with the ori¬ 
ginal emigration ; there seems no reasonable 
ground of exception to the belief that Zabl-estan 
is the seat of the lost Tribe whose name it ap¬ 
parently preserves. 

The grouping of the existing evidences of 
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Israelitish nomenclature in Afghanistan at this 
stage of the argument, it is preserved, can 
hardly fail to arrest and fix the attention of the 
thoughful and unbiased reader. There remains, 
however, still untouched, one comprehensive 
proof; a proof combining and compacting to¬ 
gether all the rest, which had heretofore equally 
escaped the observation of others and my own. 
The proof in question and in conclusion is this, 
that the country itself was anciently denomi¬ 
nated, and is denominated to this day, from 
its immemorial inhabitants, the lost Tribes of 
Israel. 

It was not until I had completed the survey 
of Afghdnistan, and the detail of evidences now 
laid before the reader, that my attention was 
recalled by it to one Ptolemaic name of a people , 
which had always perplexed, without in the least 
enlightening me. The name, indeed, was ’so 
general as to seem absolutely without any defi¬ 
nite meaning. In traversing the country upon 
Ptolemy’s Ninth Table, I had again and again 
passed it over as an unsolvible problem: for, in 
the entire field of his nomenclature, it stood 
alone. At last, as proofs for my argument 
accumulated, its connection with banished Israel 
suddenly broke upon my mind; and, where all had 
been hopeless obscurity, all instantaneously be- 
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came clear. The name was ’Ap»<rro<^uXo», Aris- 
tophyli, “ The Noble Tribes.” By Israel alone 
could such a title be appropriated, and to Israel 
alone could such a name be characteristically 
applied. But its appropriation by the lost Ten 
Tribes of Israel, “ The tribes of the Lord,” was. 
at once, Scriptural and natural; while its appli¬ 
cation to them by the heathen geographer was 
only the natural and necessary consequence ol 
its prior adoption by themselves as their rightful 
ethnonymic; a mournful remembrancer, even 
as “ by the waters of Babylon they sat down 
and wept,” of their divinely ennobled race! 
From thoughts like these I was, the nexl 
moment, awakened by a fresh discovery and 
restoration. Ptolemy disposes his Aristophyli 
in juxtaposition with his Kabolitce. The juxta¬ 
position of the two names first opened my eyes 
to their common meaning; and to the fact, self 
evident when once adverted to, that the ancient 
Kabolitce are, literally, “The Tribes,” and the 
modern Kabul , and Kabul is tan, the city anc 
country of “ The Tribes.” The name is simplj 
from the Arabic term, LLs, kabilat , Tribus, 
“ A Tribe,” pi. kabail, Tribus, “ Tribes.’ 
The term is now, indeed, familiar to the Englisl 
reader, from the French wars in Algeria, againel 
Abdel-Kader'and “The Kabyles." 
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Like most discoveries of value, easy when once 
made, 3 may own that my only surprise was, 
that we should so long have been so near the 
light without seeing it. The true etymology and 
application of the terms Kabolitce, Kabul, and 
Kabulistan, indeed, might still be disputed by 
“ word-catchers who live on syllables,” had not 
Ptolemy’s Aristophyli, “ The Noble Tribes,” 
happily come in to Confute effectually, if not to 
silence, this class of objectors. 

The traditional claims of the Afghans to be 1 
what they uniformly, as appears by every kind of 
evidence, style themselves, Beni-Israeel, or the 
main body, at least, of the lost Ten Tribes, thus 
far established by geographical proofs, ancient 
and modem, as well as by their own topogra¬ 
phical nomenclature of their, tribes and localities, 
it needs only a few words and extracts at. once to 
establish (with Sir George Rose) their further 
claim, although one not advanced by themselves, 
to the prophetic title of “ The kings of the East.” 
This title, in point of historical fact, they have, 
again and again, established for themselves, as 
conquerors and founders of mighty empires in 
the greatest countries in Asia. Not to waste 
words upon what is, or ought to be, known 
as a historical truism, I will submit the proof 
in Mr. Elphinstone’s eloquent notices of the 
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gh&nistan, inevitably (to all reflecting rninds at 
least) suggests the inquiry, how, when, and 
from whence they came there ? This inquiry, 
it is my next object and duty to institute and 
pursue. 

It is reasonably to be anticipated that, when 
nations migrate, traces of their migration shall 
be found upon their ascertainable route. It 
may further be presumed,* on equally rational 
grounds, that if the migrating nation be not 
wholly nomadic, and their migration be pro¬ 
longed into far-distant lands, traces of it will 
be legible, in after times, in the form of inter¬ 
mediate settlements and stations. Now, these 
antecedent probabilities pre-eminently hold in the 
case of the Ten Tribes, in their alleged transit, 
from “the cities of the Medes,” to the moun¬ 
tains of Afghanistan; one district of which, Ha- 
zarah , lying along the Helmund river, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones has, fairly enough, conjectured to be 
identical with the country of Arsareth or Asareth , 
mentioned as their remote retreat by*Esdras. 
As Mr. Elphinstone has not only doubtetJ, but 
undertaken to disprove this conjecture, it be¬ 
comes necessary to inquire into his grounds of 
objection, and to see whether there may not 
exist still stronger grounds in favour of Sir 
William Jones’s theory, than this distinguished 
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man lias advanced against it. It is only fair to 
give his objection in his own words. “ His (Sir 
William Jones’s) first argument is drawn, from 
the resemblance of the name of Hazaureh to 
Arsareth, the country whither the Jews are said 
by Esdras to have retired. But this reasoning, 
which was never very satisfactory, is destroyed 
by the fact, that the Uazaurehs are a nation , who 
have but recently occcupied, and given their 
name to a part of Afghanistan.”* 

Now, not to dwell upon the uncertainty, in 
the East, of oral, or even of written information, 
upon points of this nature, after having examined 
more fully into the matter than either Mr. El- 
phinstone or Sir William Jones, I am prepared 
to prove that the name of Hazareth, and the 
nation of the Uazaurehs, afe extant in Ptolemy, 
so far back as the second century of the Chris¬ 
tian era: the former, in the very district now 
named Hazard\ on the banks of the Ilelmund 
river; the latter in that of Ptolemy’s Kasirotun , 
a people of the adjacent country of Segestan. 
Mr. Elphinstone (or rather his coadjutor Lieu¬ 
tenant Macartney) thus describes Hazara in con¬ 
nection with the Helmund:— “ This river is the 
greatest of the Khorasan rivers : it rises west of 


“ The Kingdom of Cauhul t " p. 157. 
III. u 
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Cabul, in the hill called Kohi Baha. Its course 
is south-west, through the Ilazara country."* 
The Helraund of Elphinstone, it has been 
already shown, is the Dargoraanis of Ptolemy. 
Now, if we recover, in the Alexandrine geogra¬ 
pher, the root of the name Hazara upon this 
river, the question at issue is at once disposed of, 
and disposed of in favour of Sir William Jones. 
For this restoration, I have only to refer 
the geographical reader to Ptolemy’s Ninth 
Table, where he will find upon his Dargomanis, 
or the Ilelmund, the city of Bar-Zaufa: the 
prefix being merely the Syriac term, Bar (Sons); 
but the name itself, very plainly, Zaura, or, with 
the article, Hazaura. 

We come now to the second point, the nation 
of the Hazaurahs, at the present day seated on 
the Helmund. In Ptolemy, as I have already inti¬ 
mated, we find this very name, and, it may well 
be presumed, this very nation, in his Katrslpwrat, 
Casirotce , a people of the neighbouring country of 
Segestan, adjoining, on the south, another tribe 
or nation, named by him Ahufmvtyoi, jEtymandbi. 

Now, it is signally to be noted that, according 
to Mr. Elphinstone himself, the river Helmund, at 
this day, bears, also, the name of the Etymandbb ; 


* “ The Kingdom of CatUnd" p. C63. 
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a fact which, at once, connects it with the yEty- 
mandri of Ptolemy; and, in union with his Bar- 
Zaura, marks the joint-migration of the adjoining 
tribes of Segestan, the Casirotcu or ltazaurehs, 
and the Etymandri, at a period indefinitely prior 
to the second century, from Segestan to the 
Ilelmund.* Instead, therefore, of weakening, a 
strict geographical inquiry authenticates Sir 
William Jones’s “first argument,” which is 
independently rendered probable on so many 
other grounds; while it altogether breaks down' 
the counter-argument of his accomplished op¬ 
ponent. 

Having thus prepared the way for the intro¬ 
duction of the passage in question from II. Es- 
dras, by proving that the name Asaretli has 
existed from time immemorial in Afghanistan or 
its neighbourhood, in the district of Hazara , 


* This two-fold emigration is marked by the two-fold nomenclature 
in the locality itself The river is named the Etymander, the country, 
Hazara; clearly owing to the Etymandri giving their name to the one, 
and the KasiroUe to the other. The denomination Hazara is widely- 
spread over Afghanistan. The river of Cabul itself (the ancient 
Bidaspes) is, by D’Anville, styled “ Bchat ou Hazard." 

The denomination claims special notice and attention in its etymo¬ 
logical bearing. The Arabic root hazara, signifies Expulit, pro- 
scripsit, abegit, Expelling, proscribing, banishing ; and^jj, Expulsus, 
abactus, Expelled, banishetl . What more appropriate general name for 
banished Israel 9 It will presently be seen that a similar note of the 
Captivity existed, in Ptolemy’s age, in another Israelite quarter and seat. 
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and people of Kasirotce or Hazaras , this most 
remarkable passage can now, at length, for the 
first time, be submitted in full, with the advan¬ 
tage to which it is really entitled, to the judg¬ 
ment both of the scientific, and of the general 
reader. Its extraordinary corroboration of Sir 
George Rose’s tiew of the miraculous baptism, 
by passing through divided waters, which Is¬ 
rael was ordained invariably to undergo, is 
an undesigned coincidence with prophecy and 
sacred history, of such moment as to stamp with 
the air of great historical authority the narrative 
in which it stands; Avhilc it supplies fresh confir¬ 
mation, of a deeply interesting character, to the 
argument of that Right Honourable gentleman. 

Account of the Migration and Settlement of the 
Ten Tribes. 

“ And whereas thou sawest that he gathered 
another peaceable multitude unto him; those 
are the Ten Tribes, which were carried away 
prisoners out of their own land, in the time 
of Osea the king, whom Salmanasar, the king 
of Assyria, led away captive; and he carried 
them over the waters, and so came they into 
another land. But they took this counsel among 
themselves, that they would leave the multitude 
of the heathen, and go forth into a further coun- 
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try, where never mankind dwelt. That they 
might there keejj their statutes, which they 
never kept in their own land. And they entered 
into Euphrates by the narrow passages of the 
river. For the Most High then shewed signs 
for them; and held still the flood till they were 
passed over. For, through that country, there 
was a great way to go, namely, of a year and a 
half; and the same region is called Asabktii. 
Then dwelt they there until the latter time; anti 
now, when they shall begin to come, the Highest 
shall stay the springs of the stream again , that 
they may go through: therefore sawest thou the 
multitude with peace.”—II. Esdras, xiii. 39—47. 


VESTIGES OF THE HOST TBIBES IN OTHER 
QUARTERS OF THE EAST. 

Afghanistan, however, although to all appear¬ 
ance the chief seat, is not the only settlement of 
the lost Tribes in the East. Apart from any 
remains in their first settlements on the river 
Gozan, or in the adjoining cities, a remnant still 
appears to be left near Hamadan, in Media. Si¬ 
milar fragments, in all probability, may exist in 
other parts; while, according to the accounts 
given of themselves by the Jews in India, and 
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which, since the day of Dr. Claudius Buchanan, 
have been familiar to the English reader, an 
Israelite population forms the older part of the 
Jewish settlements in Cochin and Malabar. 

The division of these Hebrew colonists, arising 
from physical discrepancy of countenance and 
colour, into “ Black and White Jews,” is now 
generally known. It is also known, that, while 
the White Jews deduce their origin from colo¬ 
nists, who fled thither from Jerusalem upon the 
destruction of the city and temple by Titus, 
the Black Jews claim descent from Israelites of 
the Captivity, placed in Malabar, originally, by 
Nebuchadnezzar. It is further known, that the 
Jews of Cochin, more especially the Black Jews, 
allege themselves to have possessed, and still, in 
part at least, to retain in their possession, records 
of their own history, and of the history of their 
nation, from the time of the Babylonish Captivity 
to a comparatively reoent period.* 


• Tn the Cochin MS. (presently to be noticed) these documents are de¬ 
scribed ns written, not in Hebrew, but in several Indian dialects, entitled 
there, “ The tongiu of Al-Nadiz, The Cingali , The tongue of Malabar , and 
the Bienagi i. e. the dialects which, after Hebrew had ceased to be their 
living language, had become native to the Jews of India. So with the 
Afghans, the Pushtoo (apparently a Tartar idiom), so with the ancestors 
of both, the Israelites of the Captivity, the Chaldee, replaced the Hebrew. 
This is the true nnswer to allftcepticism founded on change of dialect among 
the Beni lsraeel of Afghanistan. The Jews of the Captivity had lost their 
Hebrew in seventy years. •** Lcs versions Chaldaiques devlnant n6oes- 
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These reports, at length, awakened some in¬ 
terest at Calcutta; and gave rise to Dr. Bu¬ 
chanan’s two visits to Cochin ; who inquired into 
the circumstances on the spot, and was admitted 
to inspect some MS. remains. He has published 
the result of this inquiry and inspection. “The 
White Jews had only the Bible written on parch¬ 
ment, and of modern appearance, in their Syna¬ 
gogue ; but I was informed that the Black Jews 
possessed, formerly, copies written on goat skins; 
and that in the Synagogue of the Black Jews, ’ 
there was an old record chest, into which the 
decayed copies of the Scriptures had been thrown. 
I accordingly went to the Synagogue with a few of 
.the chief men, and examined the contents; which 
some of them said they had never looked at 
before, and did not seem greatly to value. The 
MSS. were of various kinds, on parchment, goat¬ 
skins , and cotton paper.”* 


saires d&puis la Captivitd de Babylon; pareeque les Juifs oublierent alors 
lent lungue, et ne parlerent plus que le Clialdeen dans leurs synagogues. 
Aprils la lecture d’un verse de la Bible en hebreu, un interprets le tra- 
duisait sur-le-champ en Chaldlen, pour I’intelligence des assistants; 
xnais comtne il se trouvait tres peu d'hommes en etat de traduire assex- 
vite en public on prit le parti d'£crire a loisir des versions en langue 
Chaldaique, pour la commodity des docteurs. I)e I'nrigine des Tar¬ 
get! as .”—Labouderie ap. Qiogr. Univert. art. Jonathan ben Uzziel. 

We read this, and then wonder that the Afghans, if Israelites, have 
exchanged tbe Hebrew for the Pushtoo in 2500 years 1 
, * “Christian Researches," p. 215., 3rded., Edinb. 1812. The MSS. on 
goats’ skins dyed red, are understood to be peculiar to tbe Black Jews, and 

v 4 
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Dr. Buchanan’s account of the Black and the 
White Jews of Malabar, is so essential a pre¬ 
liminary to this branch of the present subject, 
that I shall offer no apology for submitting it 
unabridged to the reader. 

“ Cochin, Feb. 4. 1807. 

“ I have been now in Cochin, or its vicinity, 
for upwards of two months, and have got well 
acquainted with the Jews. 'They do not live in 
the city of Cochin, but in a town about a mile dis¬ 
tant from it, called Jews’ Town. It is almost wholly 
inhabited by the Jews, who have two respectable 
Synagogues. Among them are some very re¬ 
spectable men, who are not ignorant of the 
present history of nations. There are, also, Jews 
here from remote parts of Asia ; so that this is 
the fountain of intelligence concerning that people 
in the East; there being constant communication 


arp .said to have come from Cash nicer. In illustration of the antiquity 
of this usage, and, consequently, of that of the Jewish colony among 
whom such a usage still obtains, I would here notice a remark of my 
friend, the ltev. Thomas Hartwell Home, “that the Jews had the art 
of dyeing the rum's skin red, in the time of Moses.” An ancient law of 
the Jewish Scribes directs the Law to 1>e written on skins of clean animals; 
vi*. sheep, goats, or calves. Dr. Kennicott quotes Wolfius, Bibliotheca 
Hebrtea, 4. 97., for the fact, “ that Moses Pcreyra affirmed, that he had 
found MS. copies of the Hebrew text in Malabar; for that the Jews, 
having escaped from Titus, betook themselves to the Malabar coast, 
through Persia.”— Kennicott , 2nd. Dissert., p. 532., Oxford, 1759. See 
Home, Ih trod, fa Study of H. ,Script. v'ol. ii. pp. 90, 91 ; 6th edition, 
London, 182$. 
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by ships, with the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, 
and the mouths of the Indus. 

“ The resident’ Jews are divided into two 
classes, called the Jerusalem, or White Jews, 
and the ancient , or Black Jews. The white Jews 
reside at this place. The Black Jews have, also, 
a Synagogue here; but the great {>ody of that tribe 
inhabit towns in the interior of the Province. 

“ I have now seen* most of both classes. My 
inquiries referred, chiefly, to their antiquity, 
their MSS., and their sentiments concerning the 
present state of their nation. 


“ The Jerusalem or White Jews. 

“On my inquiry into-the antiquity of the 
White Jews, they first deliyered to me a narra¬ 
tive, in the Hebrew language, of their arrival in 
India, which has been handed down to them from 
their fathers; and then exhibited their ancient 
brass plate , containing their Charter and free¬ 
dom of residence, given by a king of Malabar. 
The following is the narrative of the events re¬ 
lating to their first arrival:— 

‘“After the Second Temple was destroyed, our 
fathers, dreading the conqueror’s rage, departed 
from Jerusalem, a numerous body of men, women, 
Priests, and Levites, and came into this land. 
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There were among them men of repute for learn¬ 
ing and wisdom ; and God gave the people 
favour in the sight .of the king who, at that time, 
reigned here; and he granted - them a place to 
dwell in called Cranganore. He allowed them a 
patriarchal jurisdiction within the district, with 
certain privileges of nobility ; and the royal 
grant was engraved, according to the custom of 
those days, on a plate of braes. This was done in 
the year from the creation of the world 4250 
(a. d. 490.) ; and this plate of brass we still have 
in possession. 

“ ‘ Our fathers continued at Cranganore for 
about a thousand years; and the number of 
Heads who governed were 72. Soen after our 
settlement, other Jews followed us from Judea; 
and, among these, .came that man of great 
wisdom, Rabbi Samuel, a Levite of Jerusalem, 
with his son, Rabbi Jeliuda Levita. They brought 
with them the silver trumpets, made use of at the 
time of the Jubilee, which were saved when the 
Second Temple was destroyed; and we have 
heard from our fathers, that there were engraven 
upon those trumpets the letters of the Ineffable 
Name. 

“ * There joined us, also, from Spain, and other 
places, from time to time, certain tribes of Jews,** 
who had heard of our prosperity. But, at last. 
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discord arising among ourselves, one of our chiefs 
called to his assistance an Indian king, who came 
upon us with a gfeat army, destroyed our houses, 
palaces, and strong-holds; dispossessed us of Cran- 
gattore, killed part of us, and carried part into cap¬ 
tivity. By these massacres, we were reduced to a 
small number. Some of the exiles came and dwelt 
in Cochin, where we have remained ever since, 
suffering great changes from time to time. 

“ ‘ There are among us some of the children of 
Israel (Beni Israel) who came from the country 
of Askenaz, from Egypt, from Isoba [Zobe in 
Afghanistan ?], and other places ; besides those 

WHO FORMERLY INHABITED THIS COUNTRY.’ 

“ The native annals of Malabar (proceeds Dr. 
Buchanan) confirm the foregoing account, in the 
principal circumstances, its do the Mahomedan 
histories of the later ages; for the Mahomedans 
have been settled here in great numbers, since 
the eighth century. 

“ I now requested they would show me their 
brass plate. Having been given by a native 
king, it is written, of course, in the Malabar lan¬ 
guage and characters, and is now so old that it 
cannot be well understood. The Jews preserve 
a Hebrew translation of it, which they presented 
*to me: but the Hebrew itself is very difficult; 
and they do not agree among themselves as to 
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the meaning of some words. I have employed, 
by their permission, an engraver at Cochin to 
execute a fac-simile of the original Plate on 
copper. 

“ There is no date to this document, further 
than what may be collected from the reign of 
the Prince, and the 1 names of the royal witnesses. 
Dates are not usual in old Malabaric writings. 
One fact is evident , that the J&ws must have existed 
a considerable time in the country, before they could 
have obtained such a grant. 

“ The Black Jews. 

“ It is only necessary to look at the counte¬ 
nances of the Black Jews, to be satisfied that 
their ancestors must have arrived in India, many 
ages before the White Jews. Their Hindoo com¬ 
plexion, and their very imperfect resemblance to 
the European Jews, indicate that they have been 
detached from the parent stock in Judea, many 
ages before the Jews in the West; and that there 
have been intermarriages ivitli families not Israe- 
litish. I had heard that those Tribes, which had 
passed the Indus, have assimilated so much to the 
customs and habits of the countries where they 
live, that they may be sometimes seen by a tra¬ 
veller without being recognized as Jews. In the 
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interior towns of Malabar, I was not always able, 
to distinguish the Jew from the Hindoo. 

“ The White Jews look upon the Black Jews 
as an inferior race, and as not of a pure caste; 
which plainly demonstrates that they do not 
spring from a common stock in Tndia. 

The Black Jews communicated to me much 
interesting intelligence, concerning their bre¬ 
thren, the ancient Israelites, in the East: tra¬ 
ditional, indeed, in its nature; but, in general, 
illustrative of true history. They recounted the 
names of many other small colonies, resident in 
Northern India, Tartary , and China; and gave 
me a written list of sixty-five places. I con¬ 
versed with 'those who had lately visited many of 
these Stations , and were about to return again. 
The Jews have a never ceasing communication with 
each other in the East. Their families, indeed, 
are generally stationary, being subject to de¬ 
spotic Princes; but the men move much about 
in a commercial capacity; and the same indi¬ 
vidual will pass through many extensive coun¬ 
tries. So that, when anything interesting to the 
nation of the Jews takes place, the rumour will 
pass rapidly throughout all Asia.” * 


1 Christian Researches,” pp. 198, 199. 
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Since Dr. Buchanan’s day, the interest awak¬ 
ened by his Publication had been suffered gra¬ 
dually to subside; until it seems to have given 
place to a spirit of sceptical questioning, often 
too prevalent among our countrymen in India, 
both as to the alleged antiquity of the Jewish 
settlements in Malabar, and, still more, as to the 
title of the Black Jews to belong, in any sense, 
to the stock of Israel.* This spirit has, of late, 
been carried so far, as to represent the Jews of 
Malabar generally to be so lost in ignorance, as 
to know absolutely nothing of their own history; 
and to be altogether incapable of giving any 
credible account of themselves to others, from 
the total absence of written documents of any 
character or value, or rather from the total ab¬ 
sence of historical documents of any kind. 

In the face of such allegations, the right- 
minded reader will learn, with a surprise and 
pleasure equal to my own, the circumstances 

* A better spirit, with juster views, is to be found in the publications 
of professed physiologists. Thus, in Pickering’s “ Races of Man,” we 
meet the following fair notice of the Jews of Malabar; •< There exists, 
on the coast of Malabar, a race of Jews, which is known by the name of 
• White Jews;’ and who, from documents in their possession, appear to 
have migrated to India soon after die destruction of the Temple by 
Titus; but who still resemble European Jews in features and com¬ 
plexion. The White Jews are at Mattacheri, a town of Cochin. On the 
Malabar coast, to: which reference has just been made, is a second colony 
of Jews, perfectly black.”— T. C. Hall, At D. “ On the Animal Kingdom, 
and Unity of the' Spcciee," ap. Pickering. 
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which first led me to enter on the present in¬ 
quiry, and which have laid open to me an en¬ 
tirely new field of research and investigation. 

It is now about three years, since a clerical 
friend* placed in my hands two MS. Hebrew 
Rolls, newly brought from India by his brother- 
in-law, an officer in the Indian* Navy, f Both 
manuscripts were specimens of exquisite calli¬ 
graphy, executed, alike, upon the finest ma¬ 
terial. One of these Rolls was written on fair 
parchment, and consisted of twelve sheets (or 
forty-three pages) : the other was written on 
red goat-skin, and contained six sheets (or 
twenty-three pages. For the honour of the 
Jews of Malabar, and the confusion of their gain- 
sayers, I have to add, that both manuscripts 
came from the Jewish treasury at Cochin; and 
were presented to the Officer from whom my 
friend received them, by no other than the 
Jewish high priest. 

Recovered from my first surprise, I examined 
the two manuscripts. The lesser Roll, that on 
dyed goat-skin (a MS. apparently of some an¬ 
tiquity) proved to be a copy of the Canonical 
Book of Esther. Its material showed it to have 


* The Rev. J. M. Chapman, Rector of Tendring, formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, 
f Captain Kirby, I.«. 
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been a manuscript of the Black Jews or Israel¬ 
ites. The larger Roll proved to be a History of 
the Jews of Cochin and Malabar, from the time 
of the Babylonian Captivity down to the succes¬ 
sive settlements of the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
and the English, in Hindostan. 

The red goat-skin Roll triumphantly vindi¬ 
cated the statements of Dr. Buchanan, respect¬ 
ing the MSS. in the possession of the Black 
Jews. The parchment Record opened a field of 
view, as prolonged and wide as it was new and 
interesting. This manuscript, indeed, made no 
pretensions to antiquity. It was obviously quite 
modern. And being modern, it completely re¬ 
futed the charge that the Cochin Jews were 
wholly illiterate. The history which it con¬ 
tains, purports to be a compilation only; but a 
compilation drawn up from original sources, of 
the best authority, and the highest antiquity: 
namely, from records formerly deposited in the 
Treasury of Cochin, engraven upon brazen or 
copper Tablets, the most ancient of which dated 
from the era of Nebuchadnezzar himself; and 
which were continued in unbroken series, the 
elder in Hebrew, the later in the language and 
characters of Malabar; until, having escaped 
the bigotry of the Portuguese, the whole con¬ 
tents of the Treasury in these* precious relics 
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were plundered by the Dutch, so recently as the 
year 1774, and carried away to be deposited in 
the Treasury of Amsterdam (of the Dutch India 
House ?). The Dutch Governor (Muntz), the 
author of this spoliation, is visited with the re¬ 
probation due to such an outrage, in the Cochin 
Manuscript; which goes on, at the same time, 
to apprize its readers how the calamity was re¬ 
paired. Upon due ponsultation among the Jews 
of Cochin, a deputation, composed of learned 
Rabbis, was formed, and sent to Amsterdam'; 
for the purpose, on obtaining leave, of making 
transcripts of their copper Tablets, in order to 
compiling, from these, the history contained in 
the Cochin Roll. The object proposed by this 
Embassy, it is stated in the Manuscript, was 
fully accomplished. And its earliest history 
purports to be simply translations, not, indeed, 
of the original copper Tablets of the time’ of 
Nebuchadnezzar, which had long become il¬ 
legible, for the most part, from the rust of time, 
but from translations in later copper Tablets, in 
the Malabaric idiom *; of those original Records. 


* The use of Tablets, in Malabar, as the receptacula of their records 
receives curious confirmation from a carved wooden Tablet, now in my 
bonds, and brought to England by Captain Kirby, together with the 
Rolls. It is an oval mural tablet, from a ruined mosque, of an early 
period. The inscription, which completely fills it, is in flourished cha¬ 
racters, deeply and richly carved: most clearly legible, in one sense; but 

III. X 
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Some of the particulars of this first period of 
the Captivity, are of an interest so new, and 
sometimes so appalling*,* as ttf awaken, at once, 
the liveliest and the most painful emotions. 
But it was always to be remembered that these 
accounts, as we have them, are only Rabbinical; 
and that Rabbinical accounts, whether deserv¬ 
edly or undeservedly, are always taken, not with 
a grain only, but with a bushel of salt. Just or 
unjust, I could not quell this prejudice; or, could 
I quell it within my own mind, I could not quell 
it in the minds of others. In this difficulty, it 
struck me that one resource, and one resource 
only, remained: namely, to collate the historical 


(to me at least) perfectly illegible in another. The record, I presume, 
is in the Malabaric idiom, so often referred to in the Cochin Roll, under 
the title of “The tongue of Al-Nadix.” The characters resemble the 
Cufic, but are so flourished as to baffle ordinary skill. 

The Arabic root ^X, i. "“diz, signifies ExivU, tfti una re* ex alterd. 
“ Going forth, one from another." Con this “ Tongue of Al-Nadi* ” 
have reference to the Jewish colonists of Malabar, who went forth thither 
from another, and far-distant land? Can it be their Patels in a strange 
country? 

* Tlius, it is stated, that the Eevites were persecuted more cruelly 
than any other of the Israelites. And as an example of this, and m 
explanation of the 189th Psalm, it is mentioned, that it was after order¬ 
ing their fingers to be cut off, and thus rendering it impossible for the 
unhappy captives to use their harps, that Nebuchadnexsar and the 
ministers of his cruelty -eried out in mockery, « Sing us one of the 
songs of Zion 1 ” This is so like one of the refinements of Eastern tyranny, 
and So unlikely to be invented, that it seems to carry 4* own con¬ 
firmation. 
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and geographical accounts of this Cochin history, 
with the history and geography of heathen, Ma¬ 
hometan, and Christian authorities. The thought 
once conceived, upon this course I, at once, de¬ 
termined. The results, now to be submitted in 
the following pages, were as satisfactory in them¬ 
selves, as they were decisive in-vindicating the 
inuch-traduced authority of Jewish history and 
tradition. Of this the reader will now become 
the judge. 

•* 

SKETCH OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF 
THE COCHIN HEBREW ROLL. 

In its’narrative of events subsequent to the 
Captivity, this Jewish history draws a clear line 
of demarcat ion between the* fortunes of the Israe¬ 
lites and those of the Jews. The tribes,of 
Judah and Benjamin, it states, were dispersed 
abroad throughout all the nations of the earth: 
but the ten tribes, with exception of the colonies 
planted by Nebuchadnezzar (as will hereafter 
appear) in Southern India and Spain, remained 
fixed in their first seats along the river Saraba- 
tioun, until, in process of time, having increased 
and multiplied there, they migrated gradually, 
pome in the direction of the Caspian, others be¬ 
yond the borders of Media and Persia, appa- 
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rently eastward, in the direction of Chinese 
Tartary. The tribes of Simeon, Ephraim, and 
Manasseh, are represented to have settled on the 
Caspian, in the country of the Chozar Tartars*; 
where they became seated in the city or cities of 
a region named Makhe. In these, their new 
seats, the three-Tribes in question became a for¬ 
midable and ferocious Tartar nomade people; 
celebrated for the number and excellence of 
their horses; and dreaded for their prowess, not 
in regular, but in predatory warfare. In the 
language of Prophecy, realized in Tartar his¬ 
tory, it is said of them, “ One man could chase a 
thousand.”! 


|'X 15 D '31 Dm D'lTD pX 3 DOW nt«D DOE' 'Xm lisnst? oatfi * 

rmpte ntpcm d'-iet p dd inp' om npn 

And, again: 

now Dm nnxo mrno ua w Duin neen oat? *xm onax oaen 
pxi OTNuaSsnmmto wn 'nma didid tea om a 1 ? mnpi pm 
t|te nxr nnx norite maj nm nmanx dx *a am do nn^> 

no px nnno oirm nina dump om naet?’ oaea ten xxn t. 

p. 33. pun 

May not the SayapTtoi, Saparti, of Ptolemy, and his mount Znypos, 
Zugrat, in Media, be denominations derived from the Tribe of lasacher? 
A city named Sapana, Sara ca, liea near. 

•f Simeon, Ephraim, and Manasseh (to whom may be added Reuben 
and Zebulon, also noticed by Eldad), as thus described, exactly correspond 
in circumstances, character, and habits, with tbe Usbeks, inhabiting the 
tame regions of Tertary, as described by Mr. Eiphinstone; and the cor> 
respondence accredits the Jewish account. “In Khwaritur, and the coun¬ 
tries between Bokhara and the Caspian Sea, the wandering tribes greatly 
preponderate. They breed sheep, camels, and horses i and so numerous art 
the latter that there is scarcely a man in Toorkestaun so indigent, at to 
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While the great tribe of Joseph, in both its 
branches, is stated to have thus established itself 
in these parts, that of Issachar, on the other 
hand, is represented to have wandered, appa¬ 
rently in a north-eastern direction, until it set¬ 
tled in the mountains of Tokoos; a region de¬ 
scribed . as beyond the bounds, *or as under the 
rule, of the Empire of the Medes and Persians. 
In this hill country, Issachar, like Ephraim and 
Manasseh, grew up into a great Tartar horde; 
only, .instead of a warlike and predatory, they 
are described as a peaceful, pastoral people, 
well versed in the precepts of the Law of Moses; 
living upon the products of their numerous flocks 
and herds; and largely supplied with men-ser¬ 
vants and maid-servants ; so exemplary in their 
manners, that theft -was unknown among them; 
and so pacific in their habits, that the butcher’s 
knife was their only sword. 

Now it is obvious to remark the singular and 
striking correspondence between the national cha¬ 
racter ascribed, by the Jews themselves, to the first- 
named three Israelitish Tribes, and the national 


walk on foot. An might be expected in such a people, the Usbek* pro¬ 
duce swarms bf light cavalry, and are renowned for their exertions in 
predatory war.”—F. 471. The names alone exeepted, this is the very 
picture of the Tribes in question drawn by a Jewish writer. For who¬ 
ever was the author, the description was written by a Jew. 
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character of the tribes of Afghanistan, indeed of 
the whole Afgh&n race. Its application to the 
Eusof-zyes, or “ Tribe of Joseph,” as already de¬ 
lineated, is above all remarkable. 

But, however strong this national resem¬ 
blance, not only does the Jewish account of 
those Israelite Tribes of the Captivity rest, for so 
far, wholly upon Rabbinical authority; but parts 
of it, at least, are derived from a source whose 
credibility has been assailed by all the learned of 
Europe from Bartolozzi down. The learned 
reader will, at once, anticipate the references, in 
the Cochin Roll, to the letter of Rabbi Eldad, 
the Danite, describing his pilgrimage in quest of 
his brethren, the lost Ten Tribes, for the pur¬ 
pose of visiting and preaching to them ; and his 
discovery of their settlements among the Cho- 
zars, and in other parts of Tartary. By Barto¬ 
lozzi and his successors, the account purporting 
to be given by this Eldad of his voyage and its 
results is. considered so incredible, as to be be¬ 
neath serious criticism. Not only has the age 
in which he lived (confessedly unknown) been 
variously conjectured*; but his voyage has been 

* While some authorities bring down the date of Eldad and his pil¬ 
grimage as low as the 19th, and others carry it back to the Slh century, 
the real .difficulty of the chronology has wholly escaped the conflicting 
critiea themselves. The time in which Eldad flourished, if determiaahle 
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more than doubted*, and his very existence de¬ 
nied. His 'report, above all, of the prosperity 
and prowess of the wandering Israelites, is 
scoffed at by Bartolozzif with a truly Papal ran¬ 
cour : it is the rancour of the Inquisition. 

Yet, whether Eldad the Danite voyaged, or 
wrote, or lived at all, thus much'is sure, that his 
report of the existence of a great Hebrew colony 


at all, must, it surely is clear, be determined by hit Genealogy. This 
Genealogy, containg 38 generations from Jacob, would place Eldad, 
neither in the 12th century, nor in tbo 8th, but before the Christian era 
itself, about the time of Gamaliel 1 He is affirmed to have been of the 
lineage of Ahaliab, in this degree of descent from Jacob. In the abstract 
there would be no incredibility in this. But where, at that period, was 
the Empire of the Cliozar Tartars? I meddle no further, with such 
** endless genealogies,” than as they thus expose the shallowness and ob- 
tusencss of sciolists who would erect themselves into critics. 

* The reality of the voyage has never yet been tested by the names of 
its geographical localities: yet one of the .first localities mentioned supplies 
one striking verification, and conducts to more. Assuming, as may be 
assumed with good probability, the Gozan or Sambatioun to betthe 
same with the river Cyrus, which flows into the Caspian, and near which 
stood Ptolemy’s city of Gauzania, the shipwreck of Eldad and his com¬ 
panion occurred in that sea. When cast on shore, it is stated, that they 
landed among a people named r—n vwstt. Amagvm. The name and site 
tally accurately with the Mapyieani, Margiana , of Ptolemy, and his river 
Mdpyot, Margot , the seat of the Mapyiayot, Margiani, on the southern 
coast of the Caspian, adjoining the country of the Chozars. The people 
of Amargum are stated to be blacks; and Ebn Haukal makes the 
same statement respecting one branch of the Chozars. 

f. Itaque ultra Iiunc fluvium, quern Sabbationem esse volunt plerique 
Judaci, etiam bodie, in multitudine maxima Judaros ibi inhabitarc. 
Reges habere prrepotentes et alia fbtilia, ubi imagiuatum est in supra 

narrate.Epittola Eldadis Danitis vidcre est_T. i. p. 120. (Conf. p. 115. 

for his exhaustion of the vocabulary of abuse. The Empires founded 
by the Afghans ore the death-blow to all such empty declamation.) 

x 4 
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among the Chozar Tartars, is as certain as any 
historical fact in the annals of the world. By 
every kind of evidence it is ascertained, and by 
every class of author* it is admitted, that a large 
proportion of the Chozar Tartars were Jews or 
Israelites, professing the Jews’ religion, and prac¬ 
tising the rite o£ Circumcision. Nay, more than 
this, it is further and undeniably known, that 
the Royal Family, in this great Tartar tribe, 
were Jewsf; that the Chagan or king of the 

• 

* As 1 am about to quote largely from one of the first scientific 
authorities of bis time, the celebrated ibn Ilaukal, it may be desirable 
to give the general reader some precognition of this great geographer. 
“ H*tic*L,plus cnrrectement Haoucdl (A sour. Cacem Mohammed Ben), 
nomine aussi El Haoucalg, voyageur et geographe Arabe, natif de 
Baghdad, parcourut ct decrivit, au milieu du 1 V°- sicicle de l’Hegire 
(X" de l’cre vulg.), toutca les possessions des Musulmans en Asie, en 
Europe, et et> Afiique. 11 commcnfa ses voyages en partant de Baghdad, 
le jeudi 7 de Ramadhan, 331 ( 'Mai 943 de J. C.). II etait alors dans 
toute In force, et 1’efFervescence de la jeunesse; ee voyageur a parcouru 
les terres ct les users. Son ouvrage cutler est intitule Ketdk 61 Mes&lih 
oh cl Mcmalck, &■<•. Ce titre, quoique prolixc, ct meme ambitieux, est 
pleinement justifie par Je contenu de 1'ouvrage. Nous n’en connaissons 
pas de ee geure, saus cxccpter meme la Geographic d'Aboul-Etda, dans 
la quelle U est frequemment cite, qui renferme autant de falls neufs, 
importans, et (Tune incontestable authenticitc ; puisque l’auteur racoute, 
preaque toujours, ee gu’il a tu, ou, au moins, ne parle qu’apres de bonues 
autorites.”— Bit graphic (Mvereelle, art. Ibn Haucat. 

t °f the Sea if KI,osr (.Chozar) or the Caepian, 

After one passes Moukan, to Dtrbcnd , for two days’ 

journey the couutry is ,1^,*,, Shirwan ,• from that ts^.u ,, Semixdcr, 
fourteen days’ journey! and from Seminder to Jj|, Atel. This Ale! 
is a certain river, which comes from Boat, and J 11 . . Bnlgttr. 
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Chozars was always chosen, by birth or election, 
from this Jewish §tock; and that, however other 
offices, of honour might be open to the nation 
generally, Jewish, Christian, and Mahometan, a 


One half of this river belongs to the western side, the other to the 
eastern. The sovereign of Ate) resides on the western side: he is styled 
King, and surnamed i. Haul. Here are many tents ; and in this 
country there are but a fcw^edificcs of clay, such as bazars (market, 
places) and bathing-houses. In these territories arc about ten thousand 
Mussulmans. The king’s habitation is at a distance from the shore, it is 
constructed of burnt bricks; and this is the only building of sdch 
materials 'in all the country: they will not allow anybody but the king 
to erect such a dwelling. 

“ The city of Atel has four gates. One of those gates faces the river j 
another looks towards Iran, in the direction of the desert. The king of 
this country it a Jew; he has in his train four thousand Mussulmans, and 

Khozdrt (Christian Chozars), and Idolaters; but hit prin¬ 
cipal people are Jcwt. And this king has twelve thousand soldiers in his 
service, of whom, when one dies, another person is immediately chosen 
into his place; and they have no other tsemmander but him. And this 
king has under him nine magistrates, or judges (^^\$, Cadhit ): 
these are Mussulmans, Jews, Christians, and Idolaters. The smallest 
in number of the inhabitants of this country are the Jews; the greatest 
in number are the Mussulmans and Christians: but the king and hit chief 
officert are Jewt. There are magistrates of each religion; and when they 
sit in the tribunal of justice, they are obliged to report to the king all 
that passes, and to bring back his answer and opinion, and to put his 
sentence into execution. The principal persons of Atel arc Mussulmans 
and merchants: their language it like that of the Turkt (or Tartan), 
and is not understood by auy other nation. 

“ In Khtzar, there is a certain city called ,v. ■ ,.. . Aimed. —In 

this town are many Mussulmans.— The king it a Jew, in friendship with 
the Padshah (or Jewith king) of Khozar, and on good terms with the 

Padshah of ^ i ^ .. . Serir. — “ The Oriental Geography of Bbn Ilaukal,'. 
Sir William Outeley't Tramlation, pp. 1 S3—187. 
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Rabbinical; and that its authority could be 
established, only by wholly t independent his¬ 
torical or geographical proofs. I resolved, 
therefore, to test its Israelite topography and 
nomenclature, by collation with the topography 
and nomenclature of Ptolemy. 

The first point to be determined was the ex¬ 
istence, and the site, of the famed Rabbinical 
river, the Sambatioun. Thte river, so celebrated 
in the writings of the Rabbins, had, because said 
by them to flow through the land of Cush , been 
transported, by their Christian commentators, to 
Ethiopia, or Abyssinia, and preposterously con¬ 
founded with the Nile. This monstrous trans¬ 
position (the offspring, be it observed, of the 
ignorance, not of the Rabbins, but of their cen¬ 
sors) afforded, of course, ample scope for ridicule 
and raillery. I was too well aware, however, 
that, by the land of Cush, Scripture and the 
Jews understand, not Ethiopia, but Chuzistan, to 
be at all misled in the matter. I resolved, at 
once, to consult the Media of Ptolemy; on the bare 
possibility of discovering there any trace of the 
name Sambatioun. The reader, probably, will 
share my pleasure and surprise, when the very 
first name, in Ptolemy’s Yth. Table, of a people 
on the confines of Media beyond the Euphrates 
and Tigris, was that of the Saju&aroj, or Sam- 
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BATiE. The Sambatioun of the Jews, it followed, 
was simply the Gozan* of Scripture, and very 
probably, as alre&dy suggested, the same with 
the Cyrus, a river of Media, running north, into 
the Caspian.f 

From this first verification, I passed forthwith 
to Ptolemy’s land of the Choipari, or sons of 
Gomar, the country of the Chozars, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Caspian, in quest of possible 

* Ptolemy has the city of raefarfa, Gauzania , in Media, near the 
river Cyr.us, towards the Caspian. This may be the Gozan of Scripture. 
If so, the river Gozan, or Sambatioun, flowed north into the Caspian. 
Theba&ga, on Mount Zagros, may possibly, be the Scriptural Habor. 
It lies close to the Sambattr.. 

Supposing the river near Ptolemy's Gauzania to he the'Sambatioun, 
its course tallies with that of Eldad's alleged journey and voyage, which 
was certainly in the direction of the Caspian. 

Thebura, in the country of Ptolemy’s Sambatic, the central scat of 
the Ten Tribes, may (perhaps preferably to Thebarga) be Habor, and 
Thelbe, on tbe Tigris, Haleb, The only clear coincidence, however, is 
Gauzania for Gozan. 

The identity of the Sambatioun with “ the river Gozan,” is affirmed 
by the Jews themselves. Thus, R. Moses, quoted by K. Elias, in his 
Treatise called Tisbi, has these words, “ {III IflJ RIH *3 CAt Ail nehor 
Ghozan. Quoniam ipsa (Sambation) est flumen Gozan."— R. Elias, ap. 
Bartoloee,, BiWioth. Magn. Babb, tom. i. p. 120. Bartolocci adds the 
confession. Solum ussn, Abrahamum Peritzolum, adinveni, qui Samba- 
tionam fluvium distinguit k Gozan. 

f The Targum on the Pentateuch, ascribed by the Jews to Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel, contains a passage which, were its authority less doubtful, 
would tend to identify ^he Sambatioun with the Cyrus: 

jono psptatn fea nnnj ‘py ttivaea pm joia jenc prfc T3jw 

.IvoaoD'irubrA pprwn 

“ Facinm miracula ipsis (Israelitis) tempore quo abibunt in cap- 
tivitatem ultra flumina Babylonia), et actsnu tot faeiam tacts, et com- 
mprari theism ultra fluvium Sambation,”— Ap, Bartotoe, tom. i. p, 110, 
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traces of the lost Tribes of Ephraim and Manas¬ 
seh. When almost the first name that met my 
eye, was that of Tos-Manassa, tw-Mouavairtra *, 
“ The far-banished Manasseh.” Following up 
this most unexpected restoration, I observed, far 
north of his Tos-Mannassa, a people styled by 
Ptolemy the Alacha-geni, or people of Madia; 
being the very name given, in the voyage of 
Eldad, as the seat of the .three lost Tribes of 
Simeon, Ephraim, and Manasseh. And, on a 
raver which flows from the mountains of the Ma- 
cha-geni, 1 next found, in D’Anville, a fresh and 
clear mark of Israelite colonization in the city or 
town of Ashor (the seat, seemingly, of the Aorsi 
of Ptolemy), preserving, to this day, the name 
of a fourth Israelite Tribe. The names of Esther, 
and Esther-abad, the .river and city of Esther , in 
the Province bearing the same Iraelite name, 
supply fresh land-marks, in D’Anville, of Hebrew 
colonization. While all these marks receive light 
and confirmation from the unquestionable fact, 
that we are here walking in the foot-marks of a 
known Hebrew population: the Jewish, or Israe¬ 
li tish portion of the Chozar Tartars, f 

• The Palatine MS., mining the proper name, undertaken to para- 
pbraeei the attempt, indeed, explains the ignotum per ignotiut: *» Pal. 
addit, Eloiffum Sw«“ The quetn of fragrancet 

t After these Teriftcatkms, it may.be hoped that the .*».<« .». of 
Bartolosai, altogether to nullify Je#ish tradition, by making the my 
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By vestiges so unhoped-for of the footsteps of 
banished Israel, on the very lines of route indi¬ 
cated in the letttfl* ascribed to Eldad, I was led 
to hope and look for more light from Ptolemy. 
Yet, this feeling notwithstanding, as the eye 
swept on his Tables over the steppes of Tartary, 
in search of Eldad’s Tribe of Issachar, it seemed 
scarcely possible to realize the idea to the mind, 
that Issachar as welj as Manasseh might be here 
forthcoming. Forthcoming, however, this name, 
also, was; and in a mountain region of Tartary, 
in literal conformity with the character of the 
seat assigned in Eldad’s letter to Issachar, “ the 
mountains of Tocous, under or beyond the 
boundaries of the Medes and Persians.” If the 
description was undefined, so was the vast region 
to which it apparently referred; wastes where 
distance seems annihilated, and over which the 
wandering hordes of warrior shepherds roVe, 
almost without note of space. Accordingly, it 
was in Eastern Tartary, on the confines of Chi¬ 
na, that my geographical research was rewarded 


name Sambatioun a mere invention of the Talmudists (hujus autem 
fiuminis nomen, iidem Talmudists primd excogilarunt ), and by tracing it 
preposterously to the fivmm Sabbatieum of Josephus in Phoenicia for its 
origin and site,—will find their proper level. If the Talmudists and 
Rabbins abound id-idle figments, so, too often, do their iudiseriminating 
censors. The first thought of true eritleism is the last thought of eii- 
'tseism ftlsely so called, vis. the idea of separating the wheat ftom the 

ekafT , 
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by the discovery, in the eighth Table of Pto¬ 
lemy’s Asia, of his mountains of Qayoup or 
l<rayovp, Thagur or Isagur, and his ISayo upoi 
or Itratyovpoi, The Ithaguri or Isaguri, their 
Inhabitants. 

Here, so far as the nomenclature was con¬ 
cerned, unquestionably stood revealed the lost 
Tribe of Issachar, and on a mountain range, 
moreover, exactly as its seat is represented in 
the much-questioned letter of Eldad. The letter 
may still be questioned,, but the geographical 
fact cannot be denied. The Isaguri were there 
seated, in the age of Ptolemy, upon ipountains 
called after their own name. And, if identity of 
name be evidence at all for the identity of na¬ 
tions, the Isaguri of Ptolemy are the Issachar of 
Scripture. But when, from this commencement 
of the restoration of the Israelitish name and 
tribe, in Eastern Tartary, we descend, with Pto¬ 
lemy, southward, to the banks of the Indus ; and 
find the name of Issachar re-appear on the Indus, 
in his city of Isagurus, and this city (now Ash- 
nagor) seated in the country of the great Afghdn 
Tribe of the Eusof-zye, or “ Tribe of Joseph,” the 
evidences accumulate in a way explicable only 
on the one rational ground, namely, that, in 
Ptolemy’s Isaguri and Isagurus, we indeed re¬ 
cover v the lost Tribe of Issachar; and, in the 
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country of Afghanistan, the chief seat of the Ten 
lost Tribes. 

The whole chain of proof thus meets and com¬ 
bines at this given point, from the most faj- 
removed quarters. We find, in the heathen 
geographer, clear names of Israelite Tribes, on 
the one hand, oti the borders of the Caspian Sea. 
on the other hand, in the mountains of Chinese 
Tartary. We find -the Jewish accounts, quite 
independently bearing their witness to the mi¬ 
gration and settlement of the very Tribes named 
by Ptolemy, in those very parts; a witness 
which here, at least, stands confirmed by geo¬ 
graphical evidences,' which scepticism itself can 
neither evade nor deny. We find the national 
character of those wandering Israelites, (long 
become Tartar hordes), correspondingly deline¬ 
ated, in the accounts of the Jews, and in the 
history of the Chozars. And we find the very 
national character, as there described, in all its 
characteristics,- its restlessness, its turbulence, 
its roving propensities, its insatiable appetite for 
war and plunder, re-appear, in all its life arid 
reality, in that of the whole Afghdn nation: a 
people naming themselves “ Beni-Israeel,” and 
universally claiming to be the descendants of 
the lost Ten Tribes: the nomenclature of these 
Tribes and districts, both ip ancient geography, 
ra. y , 
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* 

and at the present day, confirming this universal 
national tradition.* Lastly, we have the route 
of the Israelites, from Media to Afghanistan f 


* According to Sir George Rose, this tradition is sustained by one 
mark of leraeiite origin, wldeh, once ascertained to have always existed 
among the Afghan tribes, is alone, taken together with their national 
tradition, decisive of the whole question: the practice among them, I mean, 
before the introduction of Muhometanjem , of the rite of circumcision. ** De¬ 
voted ns the Hebrews were, from the earliest period of their existence as 
a nation, to the worship of idols, to what other influence but that of 
Heaven can it be attributed that, ever since that event, they have been 
effectually preserved from it? Again, as before stated, they would have 
renounced their title-deed to the land of promise, if they had forsaken 
the rite of circumcision. Now, it is very difficult to resist the con¬ 
viction, that it is under the governance of the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, that the Afghan, although in a semi-barbarous state, has for 
‘25 00 years retained qualifications, essential to his restoration to the land 
of his fathers. During his imprisonment, he has been withheld from 
idolatry, and has never abandoned circumcision, for he changed the law 
of Moses for that of the Koran ; thus affording a very strpng con¬ 
firmation of the view, that he is the Ephraim of prophecy.” — The 
Affiant the Ten Trihet, pp. 74, 7.5. 

I repeat it, that, if both these allegations, but above all, if the second, 
IWso, and the two facts alleged be capable of fair proof, there is an end 
to all rational doubt that the Afghans are the lost Israelites. 

f From Mr. Elphinstonc we learn that one chief Afghan tribe, the 
Eusof-xyes, state themselves to have come from the West. I will now 
adduce proof from Ibn-Haukal, in the tenth century, that another great 
tribe, the Ghiljies, were then known to have migrated into Afghanistan 
frqrn Tartary; and hence, naturally were supposed to be of Tartar race. 

“ Tile Khiljians are of a Turkish Tartar) race, who, in 

ancient times, settled in this country, between Hindostan^md the licrders ^ 
of Sejestan. They resemble tbe Turks or Tartars, in personal appear¬ 
ance, and retain tbe dress and customs of that nation; and all speak the 
Turkish language.”— Omeley’s- Ebn llaukal, p.247. 

This,passage is of great importance in the evidences. It throws 
light uppn the origin of the Afghan nation; and carries their migration 
back to a period far more rentalc than it has been traced to by Mr. El- ‘ 
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and India, marked out by. a series of interme¬ 
diate Stations, bearing the iiames of several of 
their Tribes, and clearly indicating the stages of 
their long and arduous journey. 

As the spirit of scepticism, however, is ahvaj’s 
abroad in the world, the length and difficulty 
of such a journey may, and, unless anticipated, 
very probably will, be brought forward as an 
objection. I shall anticipate it, therefore, here, 
in the words of Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstoue. 
Speaking of the Eusof-zyes, or “ Tribe of Jd- 
seph,” he observes, “ Most of them have heard 
that their origin is from the West, though few 
possess any knowledge of the original residence, 
and former fortunes of their tribe.” *. However 
imperfect (as in the case of all savage tribes) 
their knowledge of their former seats or for¬ 
tunes, this Eusof-zye tradition perfectly agrees 


phinstone. In the tenth century, Ibn Ilaukal could affirm that they 
had been geated in Afghanistan from “ ancient times.'' In proof, more¬ 
over, of their Tartar origin, he states their language, the Pushtoo, to be 
a Tartar dialect. Now, all this tallies with the case of the Israelites, 
migrating gradually, as their own history represents them to have done, 
from Media, through Tartary, into Afghanistan and Mindostan. The 
,« facts of the cas^thus account for the phenomena. As Mr. Elphinstone 
himself well puts it: “It is known that ten of the twelve tribes 
remained in the East, after the return of their brethren to Judea; and 
the supposition that the Afghauns are their descendants, explains, easily 
and naturally, both the disappearance arf the one people, and the origin 
of tht other."— P. 1S5. . 

• Page 876. 
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with the Jewish account, already noticed, that 
the Tribe of Ephraim first migrated from Media 
to the Caspian ; whence their route would obvi¬ 
ously be from the westward, to reach Afghan¬ 
istan and the Indus. This is approximation 
only: but Mr. Elphiristone’s next statement 
conies home tt>' the point at issue; showing that 
the very jourhey ascribed to the Israelites, has 
actually been made, ill rec’ent times, by one of 
the Afghan tribes, the Meeaun-khail. “ The 
Meeaun-khail are about three thousand families; 
of which number, a fourth is composed of 
Baukhteeaurees. Of this tribe, which is said to 
to have come , originally, from the banks of the 
Tigris, and which is very numerous in the south¬ 
west of Persia, there are about seven or eight 
hundred families at 1 Deraubund, and about five 
hundred at Murgha.” 

It is useless to discuss any question of evi¬ 
dences, with those whom such a combination of 
evidences as the foregoing fails to convince. On 
the point last noticed, I would only observe, 
that, if the Afghan tribes, generally, be Beni- 
Israeel, the Meeaun-khail, of course, are so also.. 
In them, consequently, we have existing proof of 
an Israelite population, to this day, inhabiting 
the banks of the Tigris, or its tributaries, .the 
primitive seats of the Children of the Captivity; 
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and living exemplification* at the same time, oi' 
Israelites ‘performing, direct, the same journey, 
which was performed by their forefathers, slowly 
and circuitously, probably two thousand five 
hundred years ago. 


REMAINS OF ISRAELITE AND JEWISH SETTLE- , 
MENTS IN ^SOUTHERN INDIA. 

The Manuscript History in the Cochin Roll, 
to which we now return, purporting, mainly, io 
be an historical account of two distinct Hebrew 
races, the Black Jews and the White Jews of 
Malabar, contains large details concerning the 
origin and progress of the Hebrew colonization, 
in that part of Southern India. The History it¬ 
self purports to be compiled; chiefly, from Copper 
Tablets, embedded in the walls, or preserved in 
the Jewish Treasury, at Cochin. Of these Re¬ 
mains, some, long almost illegible, are said to 
date from the era of Nebuchadnezzar and the 
Captivity. The others are referred to different 
periods, descending as low as the eighth Cen¬ 
turyThe later of these Copper Tablets are 
stated to have been, not in Hebrew, but in the 
idiom of Malabar. It is further affirmed, that 
translations of the older Records were made into 
the Malabaric. The whole, Or most at least, of 
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these original documents, are alleged to have 
been carried off by the Dutch, and deposited in 
the India-House at Amsterdam. 

According to the Cochin Manuscript, com¬ 
piled from those Records, the first colony of the 
Israelites, or Black Jews, was planted in Ma¬ 
labar by Nebuchadnezzar. The first Colony of 
tlie White Jews was founded by refugees from 
Jerusalem, immediately after the destruction of 
the City, and the Second Temple, by Titus. 
These original colonies were largely reinforced, 
from age to age, by a succession of Hebrew mi¬ 
grations*; until the chief towns of Malabar 
were filled to overflowing with a Hebrew popu¬ 
lation; and the Jews became lords paramount 
of the country under the kings of Ceylon. In 
the height of' their power and prosperity, the 
city of Cochin alone is alleged to have contained 
within its Avails, eighty thousand heads of fa¬ 
milies, and forty thousand houses. 

Their time of prosperity was folloAved by 
times of trouble. Like aged trees, to use their 
own affecting similitude, they felt, more and 


* An Israelite migration of no fewer tlian eighty thousand souls, from 
«the cities of the Medea,'* or from Media, to Malabar, a. n. 869 , is 
stated in the Cochin Roll as follows s 


aibxrw' nww D'tftx 1 -nta r»6 inn onn^> bdb> ruea 

.nunoa oniDK wie> rotnina mateo wa 
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more, the touch of decay at the roots. Internal 
dissentions opened the door for foreign invasion. 
The Jews of Malabar became the prey of an Hin¬ 
doo Conqueror. Wholesale massacres abridged 
the Jewish population. And they had wholly 
fallen from their once high estate, ere the Por¬ 
tuguese visited India. By the- successive perse¬ 
cutions of the bigoted Portuguese, and of the 
grasping Hollanders, they were, in course of time, 
so much further reduced, as to have dwindled 
down .into their present fewness, poverty, arid 
insignificance. Such is the outline of their 
story in the Cochin Roll. 

The singular phenomenon of two distinct 
races on the same spot, alike, professedly, of the 
Hebrew stock, but altogether differing in coun¬ 
tenance and colour, has naturally called for in¬ 
quiry, and given rise to speculation. By Dr. 
Buchanan and others, the physical contrast, in 
the case of the Black Jews, has been thought 
sufficiently accounted for by the lapse of time, 
and the influence of climate. By more recent 
observers, the causes assigned have been judged 
inadequate to the effects observable. Some, even 
very recently, have gone so far as to consider 
the physical contrast irreconcileable with the 
idea of a common origin ; and to pronounce the 
Black Jews a wholly ^different race, and to be 
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Israelites only by adoption or falsification. Al¬ 
together to remove such negative objections, it 
is only needful to show, that similar physical 
contrasts, in tribes of common origin, living in 
the same locality, are to be met with elsewhere; 
and that other, and more powerful causes than 
those assigned by Dr. Buchanan, may exist, fully 
to account for any amount of physical change 
or contrast. ” 


THE BLACK JEWS. 

To begin with the country of the Chozar Tar¬ 
tars, to which the Israelites, with certainty, are 
now known to have migrated, and from whence 
it has been clearly shown they must have passed 
into Afghanistan and India, it is expressly 
stated, by Ibn Ilaukal, himself an eye-witness of 
the fact, that there wei*e two distinct branches 
or castes of the Chozars, the one White and the 
other Black* Now here, in a region colonized 


* “ The people of Kbosr ere near the Turk* ( -;y whom they 

resemble. They are of two claseee: one of blockish complexion, and such 
dark hair, that you would suppose them to be, descended from the Hindoos; 
the other raee, fair complexioned i these sell their childrens but is it 
not allowed among #ui Jews and the Christians, to selkor make one another 
slaves.”— Ousehy’s Elm Hanhal, p.d88. 

From this passage,” not only do we learn that' one branch of the 
Chozars were Mac*, and another white i# but we gather the decisive fact. 
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by Israelite Tribes, is the very same pheno¬ 
menon which is found, at the present day, in 
the Black Jews, and White Jews, of Malabar. 

Mr. Elphinstone’s Work supplies a fresh ex¬ 
ample, of the same character and contrast, in a 
case still more nearly in point, that of one of the 
tribes of Afghanistan, the Naussers. “ In their 
persons, they are small, black*, and ugly. We 
find the Naussers enjoying the same liberty with 
most of the other Afghauns.” That the Naussers 
are Afghans, and therefore, like the Black Jews, 
claim to be Beni Israeel, may safely be rested on 
their own strenuous assertions. The contrast 
in countenance and colour is the only difficulty; 
a difficulty certainly not to be set in the balance 
against the national tradition of any tribe of 
Afghan race, although Mr. Elphinstone himself 
has not escaped its influence upon his judgment; 
observing that though they speak Pushtoo , and 
strenuously maintain their descent from the Af- 


that the Cliozar Jews were of the black stock: as plainly follows from the 
circumstance of the white Cbozars, and they alone, selling their children; 
consequently, the Jews who did not sell their children, were of the black 
race. But this race, Ebn Haukal tells us, exactly resembled the Hindoos. 
Have we not here the touche of the Black Jews of Malabar? 

* “ The Khyberees, of decidedly Jewish features, and undoubted 
Afghan race, appear, as well as the Naussers, to differ, in complexion, 
from the other Afgh&ns: " The Khyberees are lean, but muscular 
men, with long gaunt faces, high noses and cheek-bones, and black com- 
plexiona”— Elpkinstonc, p. 357. 
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ghauns, their features and appearance certainly 
indicate a race distinct from that nation.”* 

c 

But whatever changes time and climate con¬ 
joined may produce in national physiognomy, 
there is another cauSe of change, far more pow¬ 
erful than both, which, in the present question, 
has been strangely overlooked: I mean, inter¬ 
marriages with other races. Now, we know, 
from the Book of Neliemiah, that such foreign 
alliances were not unusual among the Jews 
after the Captivity. And as Manasseh had be¬ 
come a Tartar horde, seated, as we have seen, 
in the country of the Chozars, it may justly 
be inferred that they indulged in a similar lati¬ 
tude ; intermarrying with their female slaves, or 
contracting marriages with the black Chozars 
mentioned by Ebn Haukal. The subject at 
large, and the point in hand, receive curious 
light from a single expression in the Cochin 
Manuscript; whence it would appear both that 
the Tribe of Manasseh had become tawny or 
black; and that this Tribe had settled in Mala¬ 
bar, and were the true, ancestors of the Black 
Jews. The expression in question is ’DllTO 
ntMO, The tanned , or sun-blacked Manasseh. 
It is introduced in connection with those most 



hinetone, p. 460, 461. 
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ancient Jewish Records, which are said to date 
from the time of Nebuchadnezzar; and which 
were spoken of as belonging to the sun-blacked 
tribe of Manasseh, ntJPp »OHTO "iPltf In 

this one allusion, we have the parentage of the 
Black Jews. Is it not possible, that the Hack 
Naussers of Elphinstone may be the same stock, 
and that the name Nausser itself may be the cor¬ 
ruption only, of their patronynimic, Manasseh ? 
Without attaching undue weight to this conjec¬ 
ture, I venture to throw it out,* in the hope that 
the attention of eye-witnesses may be called to 
the degree of international resemblance between 
the roving Naussers of Afghanistan and the 
Black Jews of Malabar. 

In the course of my first examination of the 
contents of the Cochin Roll, I was taken alto¬ 
gether by surprise, by its sudden and unex¬ 
pected transition from the story of the migra¬ 
tions and settlements of the Children of the 
Captivity in the East, to that of the contempo¬ 
raneous migrations * and settlements of their 
brethren in Europe. However familiar to others, 
it was to me a new and strange thought, that 
the Conquests of Nebuchadnezzar thus embraced 
opposite quarters of the globe. The Cochin 
Jewish History, however, affirmed this as a fact; 
and 1 turned to the lights of European research 
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to confirm or confute it. I was not long in 
discovering the proper sources of information. 
The brilliant historical episode of Court Gebelin 
in the eighth volume of his ponderous ety¬ 
mological work, entitled Monde Primitif*, at 
once, opened and exhausted the subject. By a 
most happy concurrence and combination of evi¬ 
dences, it is there made to appear, that Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, while his army lay before Tyre (a 
siege surpassing in duration even* that of Troy, 
for it is said to have lasted for thirteen years), 
sent forth expeditions by sea and land, to sweep 
the Phoenician colonies along the coast of Africa, 
and to conquer and crush their remotest settle¬ 
ments in Spain. The historical fact is attested 
by the obvious policy of such a measure: it was 
the part of every conqueror to weaken a com¬ 
mercial power at the extremities, while he struck 
hiuiself at the heart. The transaction, noticed 
incidentally by Strabo, and discussed critically 
by Court Gebelin, is related simply -and his¬ 
torically in the Cochin Manuscript. According 
to this Record, Nebuchadnezzar, from before 
Tyre, sent a fleet and army, along the Phoe¬ 
nician settlements in Africa, to Spain, under the 


* "tjn des ntounptux In plus saiilants, est l’Histoire de Nabucho- 
clonosor."— Biogmpkit. X'niver. 
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command of one of his generals, an Ionian 
Prince, named Firouz or Pyrrhus. With this 
expedition he embarked, with their own consent, 
not as captives but as emigrants, a large body of 
Jews and Israelites, of the Tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, of Simeon and the Levites; for the 
purpose of settling them in the south of Spain*; 
obviously with maritime and commercial views. 
Now, this statement, so far, is Jewish history 
only; and is to be treated with the reserve at¬ 
taching, by general consent of the learned,., to 
evgry thing considered Rabbinical. 

Fortunately, however, for the interests of 
truth, the Cochin History proceeds to deal with 
alleged facts, which admit of being brought to a 
matter-of-fact test and issue. It states particu¬ 
lars, and gives the names,of places and localities, 
Jewish names affirmed to have been given by 
Jews, which can, at once, be passed through the 
ordeal of geographical examination. It relates 
that the four Tribes above mentioned, after a 
tempestuous passage across, the Mediterranean 


warn jiswnn n*a pnrn rm turn jr nra p m rent? we • 
m Dumm nnibnoi jiyoetn pDRuaot mrr ua dipd 
route om tpd Dtean omna icy top an ea> 
thjk nrn dj mpjn’irwn mnno yea oi3*e*i tied roaW> 
cochin H,n. p. *-:‘>tne"3 dki yv ann d'D'3 romr rnx n*j? nttroS 
: nny njn Rinn omn v®d matea omron iae*i 
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(a passage of which, in the early ages of naviga¬ 
tion, Saint Paul’s voyage, so many centuries after, 
will give the just idea), were landed in Spain, in 
the Province, of Andalusia, and sent inland up 
‘ the country. It further states that they founded, 
in the interior, four cities. The first of* these 
cities they named Luz ~ica (now Lusina , on the 
Tagus), after Luz, in the land of Israel. The 
next and chief city (the ancipnt capital of New 
Castille) they denominated Tolctua (Toledo), 
from the Hebrew term nSnV'lD, tultule, in com¬ 
memoration of the pitching and tossing whjch 
they had endured in their transit. The other 
two cities, both adjacent to Toledo, they named 
Makedda and Ascalon, after Makedda, in the 
land of Israel, and Ascalon, on the border of the 
Philistines.* I was in the act of reading, for the 
first time, these statements, with intense interest, 
but- suspended judgment, when an intelligent 
friend happened to come in. I read to him the 
Jewish account. He asked, Have you collated 
it with the map of Spain ? I answered in the 
negative, for I had' not yet had time to do so; 

•vyn ne> «np mwnoTi pan rrn nsrn pnoni* 

enpo n*n not? o'toTro onaa ispy^ Vinson cx> to Kio'toa 
n'to o'Kan mw nttnptr kSid'^id nto'n’B 1 nnvwn 
•vyn Dtp to KvpttD k toa'to^ wioo n-m *ry wipe aitpn pt 
iKip naiDD mnK ry!n tone* paa nw ktpkd^ 

cochin non, p. «i— .tone* pt6 nanp n'ne» pto'W D» bxK ptotMtl 
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adding, There ig D’Anvilie’s Atlas, look into it 
while I read ,on. He did so; and having at 
once found Toledo, in the next moment, laid his 
hand, successively, upon two adjoining towns, 
and read out their Israelitish names, namely, 
Maqueda and Escalona * It was difficult to 
realize to ourselves, it is impossible to realize to 
others, our mutual surprise and satisfaction. 
There stood the .cities, with their Scriptural 
names, whose origin, doubtless, was wholly 
unknown to the Spaniards themselves; fiut 
whose origin, and whose existence, were at 
once, and for the first time, made known to 


* The proof from the internal evidence, here, arising from the names 
of the localities alone, is of the strongest character: it amounts to the 
conclusion, that the cities of Maqueda ami Escalona must have been 
built by the Jews, and at or about the period stated in the Cochin Itoll. 
It is self-evident that neither the ChVistian, nor the Moslem rulers of 
Spain, before or after the era of the Hejra, would have suffered the hated 
and persecuted Jews of Spain to build and call cities “ after. their 
own names,” The attempt would infallibly fcave drawn down the 
heaviest penalties. Tolctola (or Toledo), Maqueda, Escalona, I-uzica, 
must, therefore, have arisen at a period when no such obstacles existed. 
But such a period must have been prior to Christianity itself in Spain, 
i. e, to the Christian era. This conclusion relands us in the account 
of those cities of Spain, of their foundation and nomenclature, as pre¬ 
served in Jewish history i professedly, from thetime of the Captivity, and 
the original Israelitish emigrations. 

It hft been acutely remarked upon the etymology of Toledo or 
Tofelola from the Hebrew that this Hebrew name, still the 

Spanish name, argues Jewish founders. Jews only were likely to have 
given it; and the Storm-tossed Jewish emigrants themselves alone could 
originate such a name, or.transmit to posterity its singularly enigmatic 
meaning. 
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had just been reading. It was impossible to 
resist evidence like this: it was overwhelming. 
The question, How came the Jewish names of 
Ascalon and, Makedda into catholic Spain, the 
ourselves, by the Jewish history in which I had 
land of bigotry and persecution? is one that 
must arise. Its only rational explanation is, 
that it must have been given by the Jews, 
before either Christians or Mahometans had 
power there. And this, the only rational ex¬ 
planation, is the very explanation given in the 
Cochin History. 

It was not until after this discovery, from a 
Jewish history, and its geographical verifica¬ 
tions, had been made, that niy attention was 
called to a note in Southey’s “ Roderic,” which 
records the wholly independent corroboration, 
that, when Alphonso VI. recovered Toledo 
from the Saracens, he was appealed to by its 
Jewish population, on the ground that, they 
were not the descendants of the murderers of 
his Christ, but of the Ten Tribes, whom Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar had sent thither as colonists. The 
appeal was answered graciously; ahd the trans¬ 
action ordered by the king to be enrolled tn the 
archives of Toledo. The predominance, from 
time immemorial, of a Jewish population in 
Spain, is matter of history, Mahometan as well 
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as Christian. The question, How they came by 
this predominancy? is one which must be asked, 
and which cannot, without the discovery of some 
unknown cause, easily be answered. The cause, 
as assigned by Jewish history and tradition, 
removes all difficulties. A Hebrew colony, 
planted by Nebuchadnezzar, held footing in the 
Peninsula, before Carthaginian or Homan, Van¬ 
dal or Visigoth, Christian or Mussulman, had 
any footing there. Toledo is known as, perhaps, 
the most ancient city of Spain: “ Are you aware 
(asked our first authority in this country on such 
a point) that the oldest building in Toledo is 
the Jewish Synagogue?”* 

But while in Spain, or in Southern India, 
mingled among their brethren the Jews of the 
dispersion, we can now “ see the utmost parts,” 
only, of banished Israel, — in the mountains 
of Afghanistan or Cabulistan, from of old the 
land of the Aqisto-Piiili, or Nolle tribes f, by an 


* They who have studied (and what English traveller who deserves 
the name, has failed diligently to study?) Mr. Murray's “Hand-books,'' 
will duly appreciate such a testimony to the antiquity of the Jewish 
settlement in Toledo. 

f It hts been objected, we have seen, to the Afghan genealogy, that 
their own national tradition makes them descendants of Saul, the son of 
Kish. This, it has been shown, is only a confusion of persons and dates 
to which all national tradition is liable. It is, however, a curious cir¬ 
cumstance, that the notion of Saul belonging to these purls existed, as 
Ebn Haukal informs us, so far back as the tenth century: speaking of 
III. 2 
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unparalleled combination of evidences*, we are 
summoned “ to see them all.*! They are there 


Shellrwcrrl, a town of the neighbouring province of Irak Agemi, he says, 
•Saul (bjlUp), the king of the Children of Israel, was of this place,"* 
Is not here the probable source of the Afghan tradition? 

* Incidental evidence and confirmation of the existence of Israelite 
settlements in those parts, of a highly important character, has recently 
been supplied from an opposite quarter of the East, by one of those 
Englishwomen of rank, who so often adorn high station by mftntal 
culture, and by a spirit of enterprise kindled, by what Dr. Johnson 
would have characterized as “ a wise and noble curiosity.” The follow* 
ing extract will explain nnd justify the commendation: — 

" The Samaritan Patriarch next produced an original letter, written to 
them by some Samaritan brethren in India, about ICO years ago. The 
occasion of its being written was this: 160 years ago, an Englishman, of 
the name of Roberts, informed the Samaritans of Nablous of the exig¬ 
ence of some of their brethren in India. Upon this, the Nablous Sama¬ 
ritans sent them a copy of the Pentateuch. In return, the Indian 
Samaritans sent a prinfed [?] copy of the Pentateuch, in three or four 
languages, together with the subjoined letter; botH of which were shown 
to us. They were obliging enough to send us a copy of this letter, 
translated into Arabic; Assaad having interpreted it, I give it below. 

. “ * Letter of the Samaritans [or Israelites of India] to those of Nablous: 

“ ‘ We send our peace, O Israel, our brethren, who dwell in the Holy 
Land of Canaan. — We have a High Priest full of all learning, honour¬ 
ing the Name of the Most High. He is descended from Phineaa, the 
son of Eleasar; and lie dwells in the city of Ahnuz [a locality and name 
in India unknown to the Samaritans of Nablous]. He numbers his 
flock twice a year; and, in this year [1 CSC], their number is 127,968, 

* The name of Saul's Father, again, seems curiously to connect itself 
with this story, in the denomination *C T Kish, as the name of a city 
in the direction of Samarkand. See Ebn Ilaukal, pp. 259,260, for a 
fulf notice of this city of Sogdiana. Other Israelite names, 

Reuben, Jhdudah, Judah, &e, are clearly traceable .along the course 
the Oxus, or from the Caspian Sea to the northern boundary line 
Afghanistan. 


'S'S 
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to be seen, by theft own witness'; they are there 
to be seen, by th^unconscious witness of heathen 
testimony; they are there to be seen, by the 
still more sure, though silent, witness of cha¬ 
racter and countenance, of nature and of name. 


The Lcvites are 2600, ami they dwell in seven Provinces. We are under 
the Government of the Afingay [(}, Afghans? ]. Every year we pay 
them, each man, one shekel of the shekels of Jerusalem. The name of 
the chief we have now, is '/And [ David ?], of the Tribe of Ashur ; and, for 
forty years [from circ. 1640], he has dwelt in righteousness, and 
employed all his energies in preventing evil. He dwells in the city of 
Aknuz , the largest in our country. We have 70 Elders, and I [the 
Scribe] am one of them; and my name is Joseph, the son of Gilead , of 
the Sons of Nun, We have Governors, and learned men; and we have 
twelve Judges. [This part of the letter exactly tallies with the account 
in the Cochin Roll, from the letter ascribed to El dud, of the Tribe of 
Issnchur. It is further remarkuble, that the chief of these Ilcni Issachar 
was styled Nuchson , being the very title, wunnated (he. marked with the 
final »), now borne by the chief of the Shccraunee Afghans, viz.. Ncehha’] ■ 
In the time of prayers, we sing hymns, and read a Chapter of Joshua, arid 
the Ten Commandments. Send us the. Ifooh of Joshua , the Son of Nun.* — 
Extract from “ Journal of a Tour in the fluty Land , by the Lady Francis 
Egerton," p. 52, &c., London, 1841. • 

* “ The chief of the Shccraunces is called the Neeha . lie has very 
great authority in his tribe; which is partly derived from his being the 
chosen head of the oldest family, and partly from the belief of the 
Slweraunees, that he is under the immediate guidance and protection of 
Providence. 

u Though men often repress their own injuries by mere force, yet the 
Neeha is the only regular dispenser of justice. He hears the parties, and 
after saying a prayer, decides the cause by the inspiration of the Divinity. 
His order is always obeyed, from the dread of supernatural punish¬ 
ment.”— See Elphinstoiie , p. 382. Is there not, in all this, something 
Mgnificantly Israelitjsh? The name and office of the Nceka tins re- 
lppears in the Cochin Roll, in the Nachson, or Prince and Judge of the 
Tartar Tribe of Issachar: — Page 34. p£*TD 

z 2 
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Their self-apprbpriated name of Beni Isbaehl 
(a national appellative by which, we have no 
shadow of reason to doubt, they were, by 
themselves, always distinguished) is sculptured 
upon their foreheads, is engraven on their man¬ 
ners, is written in their hearts. No nation 
under heaven, the Jews themselves alone ex¬ 
cepted, could style themselves Beni Israeel, with 
the probabilities, or any approach to the pro¬ 
babilities in favour of their title, possessed by 
the Afghdn tribes. But they do, as doubtless 
they ever have done, style themselves Beni 
Israeel; and, in circumstances like theirs, and 
with such a case of evidences as theirs, the 
assumption of the title is the establishment of 
the claim. 

The theme is one of thrilling interest; for it 
includes, retrospectively, the whole canon of 
prophecy, and, prospectively, the consummation 
of all things. The subject has been entered on 
in independent cooperation with Sir George 
Rose’s argument: 1 would close it with the 
prospect opened in the parting appeal of that 
truly Christian philosopher, “ If it be a matter 
of imperative duty, and of high interest, to 
endeavour to promote a right understanding of 
prophecy, can this be more evideflt in any case 
than in that of the restoration of all Israel, and 
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their conversion to the faith that is in Jesus, 
when we hear sej^ before us the awful warning 
of St. Paul, in a chapter of his Epistle to the 
Romans, the whole of which deserves especial 
consideration, and which relates to all Israel, 
contained in the following words (Rom. xi. 15): 
‘ For if the casting away of them be the recon¬ 
ciling of the world, what shall the receiving of 
them be, but life.from the dead?’ Though 
there is thus signified to us a most fearful inti¬ 
mation, that the faith of the Redeemer sh&ll, 
at some future period, become almost universally 
extinct, we are, at the same time, assured, that 
it shall revive, on the preaching of the Gospel 
by the Hebrews: of these Hebrews, the Ten 
Tribes form five-sixth parts. Let us then ask, 
whether'any diligent systematic search has 
hitherto been made, by the Protestant nations, 
to discover this hidden, but certainly still 
existent, people of the Ten Tribes ? 

“ The pretentions exhibited by the Nestorians 
to be those tribes, will not bear a close examina¬ 
tion ; still less will those of the North-American 
Indians do so; and we can hardly treat with 
gravity the supposition, that the semi-Chinese, 
semi-Japanese, dwarfish, and fiat-nosed inhabi¬ 
tants of the Loo-Choo islands, are the represen¬ 
tatives of EpHraim. Yet it has been shown 
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FINAL NOTE. 


Remnant of Israel at Hamadait (the ancient Ecbatan .:) 
in Media. Tomb and Character of Esther: from 
Sir R. K. Porter. 

Fkom the “ Itinerary ” of Benjamin of Tudefe. we 
glean, incidentally, the important statistical fact, that, 
in the twelfth century, the single city of Hamadan (by 
this Jewish voyager denominated Madai) numbered in 
the census of its inhabitants, a population of no less 
than fifty thousand Jews. From this numerical phe¬ 
nomenon, coupled with the consideration that Hamadan 
(now known as the ancient Ecbatana) was one of those 
“cities of the Medes,” among which we know from 
Scripture the Ten Tribes were dispersed at the period 
of the Captivity, the learned Bochart has very justly 
inferred that the Jews here spoken of by Benjamin 
were no other than a portion of the lost Israelites. To 
give a fact and inference forming so important a link 
of evidence in Bochart’s own words: “ Haeo est ilia 
{KIDD, Hamadan de qua Benjamin Judaeus: Hcec est 
Madai, magma ilia urbs in qu& sunt Judceorum quinqua- 
ginta millia. Reliquiae, nisi fallor, Israelitarum, quos 
in Mediam deportaverat Salmanassar — quos Scriptura 
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dicit expresse migrasse in Assyrian!, et in Medorum 
urbes.*— 2 Reg. 17. 6. and 18. II. 

More than two centuries after Benjamin of Tudela’s 
day, Hamadan was reduced, by the ferocity of Tamer¬ 
lane, from a still stately city to “ a ruinous heap.” Yet, 
in this dismantled and dismembered state, “ though 
dwindled down (as it is described by Sir Robert Kerr 
Porter) into a mere clay-built suburb of what it was,” 
it still retained, at the time of his visit, proof of the 
correctness of Benjamin of Tudela’s statement, in the 
existence amidst its population of from forty to forty- 
five thousand souls, of “ about six hundred Jewish 
families.” This Hebrew colony, however small and 
poor,; Porter, like Bgchar.t, judging by the internal 
evidences of the case, justly regards as a remnant of 
lost Israel. Without any reference to the authorities 
here adduced in support of this view (authorities of 
which he seems to have been unaware), he treats the 


* It was only upon consulting Bochart upon this note, that I had the 
great satisfaction to find myself in perfect agreement with this sacred 
geographer as to the locality and course of the river Goran, which he 
identifies, ns I have done independently in my text, with the Cyrus or 
Kur, and on the same grounds. Bringing the geography of Ptolemy to 
bear on the Scriptural statement, he then proceeds: — “ Maxime eftm 
in Assyria, vel Media: parte iili vicina, reperiantur loca, quorum Sacra 
Historia meminit, nempe r6n, Chalach , "VI—PI, Cltabor, Gozan , 

Chalaeh, est Ptolemiei Calachena, ad aquilonem Assyria:. Chahor est 
tyusdem Ptolemiei, i XaSi 'spas rb fipos, Mons Chaborat, inter Mediam et 
Assyrian:, ubi Tabula: perperam habent Choatrae. A quo Monte ad 
Mare Casphim cuntibus, medio fere spatio, occurrit Gauzania urbs; 
id est JIM, Gozan, inter duos Cyri alveosj quam [ftlJ soil.] region! et 
fiuvio proximo nomen dedisse verisimile est, ante quam ibi looorum 
I’ers® duminarentur, a quibus Cynu dici ceepit iste amnia, ut vieinus 
alter Cambysca, in gratiam Cyri et Cambyses."— Geograph. Saer. lib. iii. 
eap. xiv. 
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point as one sufficiently established, by the co-existence 
of Hebrew colonists, Hebrew tradition, and Hebrew 
monuments, in this appropriate locality. The concur¬ 
rence of these circumstances self-evidently gives them 
great reciprocal force: a force which tells with peculiar 
weight in establishing the authenticity of the monu¬ 
mental remains. This last connecting link, between, 
existing generations and the history.of the lost Tribes, 
has been touched by Sir R. If. Porter with such truth 
and beauty, that I confer a benefit on the reader, while 
I gratify myself, by closing thdse pages with his picture, 
drawn by a master hand, of 

Tna TOMB AND CHARACTER OF ESTHER. 

“ The Jewish part of the inhabitants with whom I 
conversed, shook their heads at the history of the 
Judean tomb in the mountain, but entered with a 
solemn interest into the questions I put to them, re¬ 
specting the sepulchre of Esther and Mordccai; the 
dome roof of which rises over the low, dim habitatiops 
of the poor remnant of Israel still lingering in the Jand 
of their captivity. This tomb is regarded by all the 
Jews who yet exist in the empire, as a place of particular 
sanctity; and pilgrimages arc still made to it at a 
certain season of the year, in the same spirit of holy 
penitence with which, in former times, they turned their 
eyes towards Jerusalem. Being desirous of visiting a 
place which Christians cannot view without reverence, 
I sent to request that favour of the priest under whose 
care it is preserved. He came to me immediately on 
my message, and seemed pleased with the respect mani¬ 
fested towards- the ancient people of his nation, in the 1 
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manner with which I asked to be admitted to their 
shrine. *. 

“ The character of Esther, as it is given in both books 
that bear her name, has ever appeared to me one of the 
most lovely pictures of female perfection; a beautiful 
example of what might be called female heroism, with¬ 
out any of that hardness of mind which gives the idea 
of an Amazon. Ip short, she exhibits the most heroic 
self-devotion, in the cause of her unhappy nation, mixed 
with all the attractive softness of feminine delicacy and 
tenderness of heart. She shrinks from the act of ex¬ 
posing her life to the open shame of the violent death 
she yet steadily resolves to dare, for the purpose of 
saving her people from the execution of the decree 
pronounced against them. Thus, with all the natural 
apprehensiveness of a delicate woman, trembling at the 
thought of her blood being shed by a private or public 
executioner, she warns Mordecai of the danger she must 
incur in preferring her petition. She. implores him to 
pray that the penalty maybe averted, while she declares 
herself determined to run the desperate risk: — ‘ Go,’ 
said, she, * gather all the Jews that are present in 
Shushan, and fast ye for me, and neither eat nor drink 
three days, night or day: I also and my maidens will fast 
likewise; and so will I go in unto the king, which 
is not according to the law: and if I perish, I perish.’ 

“ I accompanied the priest through the town, over 
much ruin and rubbish, to an enclosed piece of ground, 
rather more elevated than any in its immediate vicinity. 
In the centre was the Jewish tomb, a square building 
of brick, of a mosque-like form, with a rather elongated 
dome at the topi The whole seems in a very decaying 
state, falling fast to the mouldered condition of some 
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wan irogments around, which, in former times, had been 
connected with, ancf extended the consequence of the 
sacred enclosure. The door that admitted us into the 
tomb is, in the ancient sepulchral fashion of the country, 
very small: consisting of a single stone of great thick* 
ness, and turning on its own pivots from one side. Its 
key is always in possession of the head of the Jews, 
resident at Hamadan; and doubtless has been so pre¬ 
served from the time of thb holy pair’s interment, when 
the grateful sons of the Captivity, whose lives they had 
rescued from universal massaefre, first erected a monu¬ 
ment over the remains of their benefactors, and obeyed 
the drdinance of gratitude, in making the anniversary of 
their preservation a lasting memorial of Heaven’s mercy, 
and the just faith of Esther and Mordecai. 

“ * So God remembered his people (saving them from 
the conspiracy of Haman) and justified his inheritance. 
Therefore these days shall be unto them in the month 
Adar, the fourteenth and fifteenth day of the same 
month, with an assembly and joy and with gladness 
before God, according to the generations for ever among 
his people.’ — Book of Esther, c. x. ver. 12, 13. . 

“ The pilgrimage yet kept up is a continuation of this 
appointed ‘assembling.’ And thus having existed from 
the time of the event, such a memorial becomes an 
evidence to the fact, more convincing perhaps than even 
written testimony: it seems a kind of eye-witness. 

“ The original structure, it is said, was destroyed at 
the sacking of the place by Timour; and soon after 
that catastrophe, when the country became a little 
settled, the present unobtrusive building was raised on 
the original *spot. Certain devout Jews of the city 
stood to the expense; and about one hundred and fifty 
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years ago (nearly five hundred after its re-erection) k 
was fully repaired by a rabbi of the name of Ismael. 

“On passing through the little portal, which we 
did in an almost doubled position, we entered a small 
arched chamber, in which are seen the graves of several 
rabbis; probably one may covet the remains of the 
pious Ismael, and not unlikely the others may contain 
the bodies of the .first rebuilders after the sacrilegious 
destruction by Timour. HaVing ‘ trod lightly hy their 
graves,’ a second door, of such very confined dimensions, 
presented itself at the Cnd of tHis vestibule, we were 
constrained to enter it on our hands and knees; and 
then, standing up, we found ourselves in a. large 
chamber, to which appertained the dome. Immediately 
under its concave stand two sarcophagi, made of very 
dark wood, carved with great intricacy of pattern and 
richness of twisted ornament, with a line of inscription, 
in Hebrew, running round the upper ledge of each. 
Many other inscriptions, in the same language, are cut 
on the walls; while one, otthe oldest antiquity, engraved 
on a slab of white marble, is let into the wall itself. 
The. priest assured me it had been rescued from the 
ruins of the first edifice, at its demolition by the Tartars, 
and, with the sarcophagi themselves, was preserved on 
tire same consecrated spot. Scdak Beg, who was with 
me, copied this inscription, with those round the edges 
of the wooden tombs, and afterwards translated them 
from the original Hebrew into Persian. 

“ Hebrew Inscription on a marble slab in the sepulchre 
of Esther and Mordecai: 

* Mordecai, beloved and honoured by a king, was 
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great and good. His garments were as those of a 
sovereign. Ahasuerus covered him with his rich dress, 
and also placed a golden chain around his neck. The 
city of Susa rejoiced' at his honours, and his high 
fortune became the glory of the Jews.’ 

“We have an answering account to this in the Book 
of Esther. 

“ ( Mordecai the Jew was next untp king Ahasuerus, 
and great among the Jews* and accepted of the multi¬ 
tude of his brethren, seeking the wealth of his people, 
and speaking peace to Ml his seed.’— Chap. x. ver. 3. 

“ ‘ And Mordecai went out froip the*presence of the 
king in royal apparel of blue and white, and with a great 
crown of gold, and with a garment of fine linen and 
purple: and the city of Shufehan rejoiced and was glad.’ 
— Esther, chap. viii. ver. 15. 

“ The above account fully accords with the early 
custom of the Persian nionarcha investing their ministers 
and favourites with splendid robes, chains, and golden 
ornaments. Also, from Xenophon’s representation,that 
death would be the punishment of any noble, however 
illustrious, assuming to himself the royal mixture? of 
purple and white, we may gather the peculiar honour 
which was now bestowed on Mordecai. The custom of 
bestowing garments as marks of distinction, it may be 
remembered, is still maintained in Persia, in the gift of 
kalauts, or robes of favour. 

“ The inscription which encompasses the sarcophagus 
of Mordecai is to this effect: — 

“ * It is said by David, “ Preserve me, O God! I atn 
now in Thy presence. I have cried at the gate of 
heaven, that Thou art my God; and what goodness 
have I received from Thee, O Lord 1” 
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“ * Those whose bodies are now beneath in this earth, 
when animated by Thy mercy, were great; and what¬ 
ever happiness was bestowed upon them in this world 
came from Thee, O God I 

“ ‘ Their grief and sufferings were many at the first; 
but they became happy, because they always called upon 
Thy holy name in their miseries. Thou liftedst me up, 
and I became powerful. Thine enemies sought to 
destroy me in the early times of my life; but the 
shadow of Thy hand was upon me, and covered me as 
a tent from their wicked purposes.— Mordecai.’ 

“ The following is a translation of the inscription 
carved round the sarcophagus of Esther, the Qu.een : — 
“ ‘ I praise Thee, O God, that Thou hast created me! 
I know that my sins merit punishment, yet I hope for 
mercy at Thy hands; for, whenever I call upon Thee 
Thy holy presence secures me from all evil. 

“ ‘ My heart is at ease, and my fear* of Thee increases. 
My life became, through Thy goodness, at the last full 
of pence. 

■ *“ O God I do not shut my soul out from Thy divine 
presence! Those whom Thou lovest never feel the 
torments of hell. Lead me, O merciful Father, to the 
life of life I that I may be filled with the heavenly 
fruits of Paradise. — Esther.’ 

“ A corresponding sentiment to the substance of these 
inscriptions may be found in the Apocryphal Book of 
Esther, in the prayer she puts up immediately before 
her entrance to the king to prefer her petition s—- 
“ * Queen Esther laid away her glorious apparel, and 
put on the garments of anguish and mourning; and 
instead of precious ointment, she covered her head with 
ashes. And she prayed unto the Lord God of Israel, 
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saying: “ O Lord, Thou only art our King 1 Help me, 
desolate woman, whcfliast no helper but Thee. O Lord, 
give not thy sceptre to them that be nothing, and let 
them not laugh at our fall'; but turn their device upon 
themselves, and-make him an example that hath begun 
this against us. Give me eloquent speech in my mouth 
before the lion; turn his heart to hate him that fighteth 
against us; but deliver us with Thme hand, and help 
me that am- desolate. Tlioa knowest all things, O Lord ! 
Thou knowest that I hate the glory of the unrighteous, 
and abhor the bed of the uncireumcised. Thou knowest 
my necessity ; for I abhor the sign o£ my high estate, 
which is upon my head in the day wherein I show my¬ 
self, and that I wear it not when I am private, 'by 
myself. O thou mighty God 1 hear the voice of the 
forlorn, and deliver me out of my fear.’ 

“ To this succeeds one of the most exquisite descrip¬ 
tions that ever was given of female loveliness, and in 
language equalling the beauty of its subject:— 

“ ‘ And when she had ended her prayer, she laid away 
her mourning garments. And, being gloriously adorned, 
she took two maids with her; and upon one she leaned, 
as carrying herself daintily, and the other followed, 
bearing up her train. And she was ruddy', through the 
perfection of her beauty, and her countenance was 
cheerful and amiable; but her heart was in anguish 
■for fear. 

“ ‘ Then, having passed through all the doors, she 
stood before theming, who sat upon his royal throne, 
and was olothed vrah all his robes of majesty, ail glitter¬ 
ing with gold and precious stones; and he was very 
dreadful. Then, lifting up his countenance, that shone 
with majesty, he looked very fiercely upon her; and 

III. A A 
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the queen fell down, and was pale, and fainted, and 
bowed herself upon the head of the maid that went, 
before her. Then God changed the spirit of the king 
into mildness, who, in a fear, leaped from his throne, 
and took her in his arms till she came to herself again, 
and comforted her with loving words, and said unto her, 

‘ Esther 1 what is the matter? I am thy brother ; he of 
good cheer ! Thou shalt not die, though our command¬ 
ment be general. Come near!’ 

“ ‘ So he held up his golden sceptre, and laid it upon 
her neck, and embraced her, and said, “ Speak unto me 1 ”, 
Then she said unto him: “ £ saw thee, my lord, as 
an angel of Go4> and my heart was troubled for fear 
of thy majesty.” Audi as Bhe was speaking, site fell 
down again, for faintness. Then the king was troubled, 
and all his servants comforted her.’— A. B. of Esther, 
oh. xv. 

“With the sacred volume in my hands, which con¬ 
tained these, accounts of the devoted goodness of this 
fairest daughter of Israel, I could not look on her tomb 
before me, without feeling an awe and admiration that 
made my heart bow to the memory of snch perfect 
virtue, in such perfect beauty .”—Travels in Georgia, 
Pertia, frc., frc., by Sir R. K. Porter, vol. ii. p. 105. 
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